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If you’ve ever rescued, rehabilitated, or rehomed a dog who needed to 
be adopted, this book is dedicated to you. Directly or indirectly, you’ve 
made a difference in my life. 

—Larry Kay 


For my first stunt dog. Pepper. When I adopted you, we were both 
diamonds in the rough. May the lessons you taught me enrich 
generations of dogs and inspire trainers across the globe. 

—Chris Perondi 
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Welcome! 


C ongratulations on taking this adventure with your dog! As you embark 
on this journey, you’ll unlock more of your dog’s personality and discover 
hidden talents. You’ll bond with your dog more deeply and you’ll find that 
training dog tricks and stunts can change your life. How do Chris and I (Larry) 
make this bold prediction? We’ll let you in on a secret: Neither of us expected 
to have careers with our dogs, let alone become the number-one stunt and trick 
dog performer in America (Chris) or a bestselling and award-winning dog book 
author/filmmaker with millions of Facebook fans (Larry). But when we do 
what we love, sometimes miracles will happen. Chris and I wish you more joy, 
confidence, connection, love, and—yes—miracles, and we believe that dog tricks 
can do the trick. 

When Chris invited me to see his stunt dog show for the first time, I had already 
been training and filming shelter dogs to promote the cause of rescue and 
adoption and to help these dogs find their forever homes. Seeing the Perondi 
Stunt Dogs perform was a game changer for me: Since every Perondi dog has been 
rescued, this validated my belief that shelter dogs are actually undiscovered stars. 
All they need is a little guidance and love to bring out their hidden talents. For the 
following year, Chris and I discussed various projects we could collaborate on. 
Then Workman Publishing called and the rest is... this book. 


Best barks, 

Larry Kay and Chris Perondi 


Join our community! 

For free videos, downloads, contests, and 
special offers, visit: dogtricksandstunts.com 
Visit Larry Kay: positivelywoof.com 
Visit Chris Perondi: stuntdogshow.com 
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How to Use This Book 


T o get started with the dog tricks program 
outlined in this book, your dog will 
need to know some basic cues—such 
as sit, stay, and down. If you're just starting 
out, or if you need a refresher course, head to 
Appendix 1 (page 286) to review Dog Training 
Fundamentals. Don't worry if, for example, your 
dog doesn't have a good, prolonged stay quite 
yet. Starting this trick training program will 
give you ample opportunity to reward your dog's 
basic skills and reinforce those behaviors with 
praise, toys, and treats. 

Let's Begin! 

First, choose ten tricks. We've organized 118 
tricks and stunts into Beginner, Intermediate, 
and Pro Programs. Start by flipping through the 
pages and choosing ten tricks you'd like to learn 



Ferrari demonstrates Sit Pretty (page 38). 


with your dog, including one trick or stunt 
from the Intermediate Program and another 
from one of the Pro Programs. First, work 
on mastering the Beginner tricks. Don't get 
discouraged if your dog takes a while to learn— 
patience is key, and you and your dog will be 
learning to communicate with each other 
successfully. Having a couple of Intermediate 
and Pro choices will give you goals that you can 
build up to once you get the hang of it. 

Any dog can learn dog tricks. Chris and 
I know this because we work with many dogs. 
We both have adopted all of our dogs from 
shelters or rescue organizations. Where others 
gave up, Chris and his wife, Suhey Perondi, 
transformed these dogs into star performers. I 
make web films with shelter dogs—no previous 
training involved—who have gone on to the best 
kind of stardom: loved dogs in forever homes. 

Dog tricks will sharpen your dog training 
and improve socialization. They will improve 
your dog's behavior, prevent boredom and 
restlessness (which is often the cause of 
destruction), and keep your dog safer, because 
she will be more focused on you. Trick training 
helps a fearful dog gain confidence. You and 
your dog will discover favorite tricks and 
activities, which will make everyday routines 
more fun-filled. 

Dog tricks will help your dog take better 
photos and videos, which can become great 
holiday cards, picture albums, home movies, 
and social media posts. Chris and I will help 
you shape basic tricks into pro tricks and 
stunts. We'll teach you training secrets that 
dog pros use for live shows, for moviemaking, 
and in the photography studio, so you can 
share your love for your dog with the world. 
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Page Features 


Before you begin, check that 
your dog has learned the 
Building Blocks required for 
each trick. If not, follow the 
cross-reference to learn the 
Building Block trick first. 


Whenever you see the 
Challenge label, you'll find 
one or more variations on the 
trick. These Challenge features 
will make suggestions for 
more advanced variations or 
professional polish to add to 
the trick. 


Boxes called Many Paths to 

Victory represent the book's 
main philosophy—that there 
is always more than one way 
to train a trick. You will find 
alternate techniques that may 
work better for your dog's 
learning style. 


Ring the Bell 


Your dog paws a hanging bell. This trick is useful in teacl 

ing a dog to alert you 


when it’s time to go potty outside (see Challenge). 



BUILDING BLOCK (OPTIONAL) 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

SET IT UP Jingle bells on a cord 
or strap are easier for a dog to ring 
than a single cowbell. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the bells. 

VERBAL CUE "Ring the bell," 
"Want to go outside?" or "potty 
outside" 

PRO TIP If you're training the 
Potty Bell Challenge, open the 
door each time he rings it on his 
own. Otherwise, he may stop 
using the bell altogether. 


1 Introduce your dog to the bells, 
treating them as very special 
objects. Hold them above your dog’s 
reach. When he shows interest in 
the bells, lower them so that he can 
touch them, and when he does so, 
mark it and deliver a treat. Continue 
to reward stronger touches and bell 
rings. 


Troubleshooting 

If the bell frightens your dog, stop training the trick for the 
day. The next time you try this trick, acclimate your dog 
to the sound—muffle it inside a towel and place treats all 
around it. Little by little, unwrap the bell. 

A 


86 Intermediate Tricks 



2 Hold the bells away from the 
door at first. Each time your 
dog rings it, mark it, name it (say 
“ring the bell”), and deliver a treat. 
Then move away from the bell and 
send your dog to ring it. 


> Your Dog’s Potty Bell. If you’re 
using this trick as a potty bell, hang 
the bell on the door that your dogs 
use when they go outside. Let your 
dog see you toss treats on the floor- 
on the other side of the door—and 
then shut the door. When he rings 
the bell, mark it, name it, and open 
the door so he can get the treats. 

Call your dog back to you, toss more 
treats on the other side of the door, 
and close it again for the next rep. 

After he rings the bell, go 
outside with him to the potty spot 
and cue him to go potty. 

Some trainers also add the step 
of taking the bell outside and ringing 
it while your dog is pottying. After 
she finishes her business, reward 
her while you ring the bell and 
repeat the cue. Then let your dog see 
you reattach the bell on the door. 

PRO TIP It's important to phase 
out the treats early while training 
so that your dog understands that 
ringing the bell is what causes you 
to open the door. Otherwise he 
will associate ringing the bell with 
earning treats. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Attach a target to the bell and train this trick the way 
you trained Push a Buzzer (page 84). As you name th< 

Alternatively, start by placing the bell on the floor wit 
a target attached. Once your dog successfully paw 
targets the bell, begin the naming process as you alsc 
begin moving the bell off the floor, inch by inch. 


Troubleshooting boxes offer 
help for working around any 
problems that might come up 
in training. 


Photos guide you through the 
important steps for each of the 
tricks. 


Cues. When there is a Visual 
Cue, we indicate it. The 
Verbal Cue is usually the name 
of the trick. If more than one 
verbal cue should be used while 
training, a separate box makes 
that clear. 


Pro Tips provide ideas for 
making your training even 
more successful. 
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Before You Begin: 
Trick Training Basics 


T he basic concepts introduced in this 

chapter will help you learn any trick in 
the book. As you become more familiar 
with these fundamentals, they can even help 
you reach goals specific to your dog and her own 
personality and strengths. 

Many Paths to Victory 

Not all dogs learn the same way. (That's true 
for humans, too, right?) In trick training, 
it's important to understand that your dog's 
personality and learning style can direct which 
methods you use to teach her. We call this 
approach “many paths to victory.'' 

By understanding this concept, you will 
always have more than one way to teach your 
dog any trick or stunt. This approach reminds 
you to be a problem solver and ask yourself with 
each trick: What works best for my dog? If at 
first you don't succeed, try another method. 


Motivation and focus are key to increasing your 
dog's drive. 


Knowing many different options for 
training is like having a toolbox filled with 
the right tools for every job. Chris and Suhey 
Perondi currently have a dozen dogs, and 
they don't teach them all the same way. For 
example, Koda loves being lured with treats 
while Vinny works best once he's revved up 
with the promise of a toy reward. 

Not every dog needs to be an elite athlete 
who can race across a football field and leap 
high to catch a flying disc. Likewise, a high- 
energy dog may be less interested in the kinds 
of tricks that an older dog, a calm dog, or a shy 
dog loves to perform over and over. You will 
find many tricks in this book that are right for 
your dog—whatever her personality may be. 

Dogs love to win. They love being told 
when they've done something correctly, and 
they love to earn rewards. Your enthusiasm 
helps motivate your dog to keep going. Praise 
tells your dog that she has done what you 
wanted. Sometimes praise can also signal that 
she has earned a reward. 

The most common rewards are food treats, 
earning some brief playtime with a special 
toy, and being petted in a favorite spot. Once 
you understand which rewards will motivate 
your dog, you will learn to use those as positive 
incentives that shape her performance and 
build her drive. 

Low-Energy Dogs: Increase 
Motivation 

A low-energy dog is not a dumb dog; she just 
may not yet be accustomed to moving a lot or 
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focusing for more than a few moments. The 
best way to work with a low-energy dog is to 
keep training sessions very short: less than 
five minutes at first. Be patient in building 
up training time. Experiment with your 
enthusiasm level as you also experiment with 
a variety of rewards to motivate your dog. 

You may discover that the right reward could 
transform her into a highly focused dog who 
loves to earn and learn. 

High-Energy Dogs: Increase Focus 

High-energy dogs never get bored. In fact, they 
can be a bit obsessive and can get too wild, 
which can cause them to lose focus, and can 
become a safety issue. Be ready with some low- 
energy activities that you can switch to (such 
as sit and stay ) so that you can calm down an 
overexcited dog. Vary the activities in a training 
session so that your dog learns to follow your 
lead and focus on what's next. Experiment with 
exercising your dog before training sessions 

What Does Drive Mean? 

In dog training, drive refers to a dog's 
motivation and focus to do something. Dogs 
have many natural drives. To train tricks and 
stunts, we use the following main drives. 

• Prey Drive. Also called hunting drive, it's 
the dog's instinct to chase and catch, and 
it can overlap with some dogs' herding 
drive. 

• Play Drive. This overlaps with toy drive. 

It's the dog's desire to interact with a 
toy or object, with you, or with another 
animal. 

• Food Drive. The dog's motivation to do 
something that earns a food reward. 

• Social Drive. The dog's motivation to 
receive your attention, praise, or touch. 


to see if that burns off his excess energy and 
intensity and improves his focus. 

How to Increase Your Dog's Drive 

Ideally, your dog's focus is so complete that 
nothing will distract him. We call this tunnel 
vision : as if the rest of the world disappears 
and all he can see, hear, and sense are your 
instructions to perform the current trick. Build 
your dog's tunnel vision by getting him excited, 
and once he is amped up, end abruptly with 
a lot of treats and enthusiasm. For example, 
learning to Fetch (page 26) begins with getting 
your dog excited about the ball or toy, rather 
than by throwing it and wondering why he 
didn't go get it. When you're trying to increase 
your dog's drive, developing his motivation 
and focus is more important than his learning 
new tricks or skills. End each session when 
your dog is still enthusiastic, wanting more, 
and focused on you. 

Make Every Trick 
Training Session 
Successful and Fun 


Cultivate Enthusiasm 

The more enthusiastic you are about training, 
the more enthusiastic your dog will be. If 
you've ever seen Chris perform live, that's 
how highly engaged he is during training 
sessions, too. That positive energy is part of 
what makes Chris's dogs perform so brilliantly: 
tails wagging, smiling, eager for the next cue. 

If you're not naturally exuberant, this may 
seem awkward or forced at first, but trust us: 
Enthusiasm is key to having a spirited dog who 
loves trick training. 
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Trick Training Ground Rules 


1. Be Safe 

Knowing your dog's abilities and limits will 
help you keep your dog safe and healthy. Has 
your veterinarian identified any health issues, 
such as joint or mouth pain, that would make 
some tricks painful for your dog? Does your 
dog have hearing, vision, stamina, or health 
limits that you need to respect? Keep close 
tabs on any changes in your dog's desire to 
train that could relate to a health issue. 

Puppies don't fully develop adult bone 
structure and musculature until they're 
eighteen months old, so any jumping or 
climbing should be low and any twisting or 
turning should be mild until they're fully 
grown. 

Train in an environment that is free from 
distractions and potential hazards. Jumps and 
vaults are safer on a soft surface. If you're in a 
park, be careful that there aren't hidden gopher 
or other animal holes that could cause you or 
your dog to twist a leg. Inspect the ground and 
any objects for irregularities (such as a vine 
or root) that could trip your dog, especially if 
you're practicing high-drive stunts. Inspect 
toys and training objects for any sharp edges 
or ripped seams that could expose a hazard 
inside. We recommend soft-edged flying discs, 
such as Aerobie or Hyperflite Jawz, as the 
safest on the market (page 258). 

When a dog gets overexcited, this can 
become a safety issue. Be prepared to switch to 
a calm activity to settle down an over-amped 
dog. Move immediately to a new spot and 
begin the new activity. If your dog is prone to 
getting hyper, practice stopping and starting 
high-energy activities so that he learns to shift 


his energy on your cue. Keep your dog's nails 
trimmed so that a toe won't accidentally get 
snagged. 

Please use only positive-oriented collars 
and harnesses, and especially don't use choke 
chains. Sometimes a harness can limit a dog's 
movement while doing tricks, so you may need 
to safely remove it during training and use only 
a regular flat buckle collar. If you're training in 
an unfenced area, consider leashing your dog 
so that he doesn't dash away from you. 

2. Be Positive 

The best way to train your dog is with positive 
reinforcement, which means that you'll 
emphasize praise and rewards for what your 
dog does correctly. Ideally, ignore your dog's 
mistakes (or ignore what he does that you 
don't want) and get him refocused on doing 
what you do want. 

3. Celebrate Your Bond 

It's true in life that when we have fun, the 
whole world seems a little more joyful, loving, 
and filled with hope and possibility. For most 
dogs, playing and having fun is a natural part 
of how they are hardwired. Trick training is 
a wonderful way to celebrate your bond with 
your dog, and that shared joy always carries 
over into your whole relationship. A dog who 
has fun learning tricks and stunts becomes a 
more spirited dog, a dog who shares love and 
respect, and who has more opportunities to be 
social and safe. 
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When trick training is positive, the bond with 
your dog will grow. 


Short Training Sessions 

Dogs learn better in short training sessions. 

At first, train a new trick for five minutes or 
less and then switch to another behavior or 
activity. If your dog doesn't understand a trick 
after a couple of minutes, review a trick or 
behavior that he is already good at. Preventing 
frustration will strengthen your dog's focus 
and desire to train the next time. 

Begin with a Review, 

End with a Success 

Start each training session with a warmup: 
Review a trick your dog learned in your last 
session. Starting this way will strengthen 
what he learned last time and build 
confidence. Transition to a new trick. End 
on a big success: not necessarily on a new 
step, but performing an action or trick you're 


certain he'll succeed at so that you can give 
him a big, enthusiastic reward. 

Each training session can be as short as 
fifteen minutes: a five-minute review, five 
minutes spent learning a brand-new trick, 
a few minutes to polish a second trick, and 
ending on a trick that your dog is already great 
at performing. 

Keep a Log 

Keep a training log like the one on pages 
298-301 so that you can remember what 
you've practiced, what you still need to 
work on, and what you might need to review. 

It may also help you understand which 
tricks she likes to practice repeatedly. You 
can download free trick training logs at 
dogtricksandstunts.com. 

Trick Training for Humans 

At Chris's live shows, he's focused on the 
audience. He needs his dogs to keep looking 
at him while they wait for their next cue, so 
he has to make sure that his posture and body 
position don't accidentally give a wrong cue 
to a dog. Chris has specific postures when 
talking with his audiences. The dogs know 
that when Chris looks at them, moves or 
stands in specific ways, or calls their name, 
it's showtime! While training, your focus 
should be on making clear motions that 
give cues, offering praise after a success, 
and setting up the next trick or repetition. 
Build up good habits by keeping your legs, 
body, arms, and head calm. As you're training 
your dog, you're also training yourself to be 
consistent, enthusiastic, positive, and specific 
with your motions and speech. This may seem 
complicated at first, but we promise that this 
will become second nature as you practice 
trick training with your dog. 
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BASICS 


Luring 


Use a treat, toy, or special object to 
encourage your dog to follow your motion. 


If you've already trained your dog with the 
basic cues (see Appendix 1, page 286, to learn 
or review these) then you may remember how 
luring works. Here's a refresher. With your 
fingertips, hold a treat at your dog's nose level 
so that she can smell it. Move your hand slowly 
and she will follow. 

For example, stand with your legs apart 
and your dog sitting either at your heel or 
in front of you. Lure her through your legs 
or around your legs in a circle. Practice this 
luring exercise randomly during each training 
session to give your dog confidence and speed, 
and as a transition between learning new 
tricks. 



Suhey positions a treat at nose level to lure 
Koda forward. 


Transition to "Air Cookies" 

It's important to phase out holding a treat 
in your fingers as soon as your dog begins 
to follow your luring motion consistently, 
otherwise she may learn to follow you only 
when there's a treat. 

A common way to phase out treats is 
to lure your dog with an “air cookie''—i.e., 
to pretend to hold an invisible treat at your 
fingertips. As your dog follows the motion of 
the air cookie, praise her, reward with a treat 
that you've been hiding in your other hand. 

Once your dog becomes fluent in a trick or 
part of a trick, stop giving a treat every time. 

(A dog is fluent when he successfully follows 
a cue 80 percent of the time.) Give a treat 
every other time, then every third time, then 
become unpredictable. Trainers call this “slot 
machine psychology" because your dog gets 
curious about how many treats he'll get after 


a successful performance. You're delivering 
treats in an unpredictable pattern, so your 
dog is thinking and trying to solve a puzzle- 
each time trying harder to get the most treats 
possible. In time, you will phase out treats 
entirely when the trick is completely learned. 

Reward with a Jackpot 

When your dog has a big breakthrough, such 
as completing a new or difficult trick, reward 
him with a jackpot of treats. Jackpots are 
delivered by hand, one treat at a time, rather 
than a whole palmful at once. Rewarding with 
single treats in rapid succession seems like 
a greater prize to your dog than giving all the 
treats that can be gobbled up in one mouthful. 
Jackpots are powerful because the rewards 
are unpredictable; your dog stays focused and 
curious when she doesn't know what might 
come next. 
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What Kinds of Treats Are Best? 


Voice Marking 


Use a variety of treats so that there's a little 
unpredictability as to the reward. Soft treats are 
best because your dog swallows them quickly 
and won't get distracted by crunching them. 

Use small morsels to ensure that your dog feels 
rewarded, but not satisfied. When teaching your 
dog a new or difficult trick, use the highest- 
value treats you have. We recommend high- 
protein, high-quality dog treats, because they 
settle better in dogs' tummies than human food 
(such as hot dogs or cheese that are greasy and 
can spoil if not kept refrigerated). Treats count 
as part of your dog's daily diet, so portion some 
of her food for training treats. If your dog has 
any dietary issues or allergies, make sure to read 
the ingredients on any packaged food. 


BASICS 


Marking 


When your dog does the trick you’re 
teaching—or even begins to do part of the 
trick—tell her that she has done what you 
want. 


What If My Dog Isn’t Motivated 
by Treats? 

If your dog doesn't seem to care for treat 
rewards, practice trick training when he is 
hungry. Feed smaller meals and use more 
of your dog's daily food for trick training. 
And remember: End each session while your 
dog is still motivated and being rewarded. If 
your dog prefers toy rewards, keep a special 
toy hidden away and bring it out only during 
training sessions. Some dogs are rewarded 
by playing a game of tug. And still other 
dogs are rewarded by the loving touch of 
their favorite human—that's you. 


There are two types of marking—voice marking 
and clicker marking. You can mark with your 
voice by saying “Yes!” or “Good!” A marker 
word works best when you speak it the same 
way each time, with the same enthusiasm, 
pitch, and volume. Marking consistently will 
speed up your dog's learning. It will be easier 
to consistently replicate the same sound every 
time with a single syllable, so pick something 
that's shorter than “Good girl!” 

Your dog will learn faster when you mark 
the exact moment of success. If you're slow to 
mark, your dog may mistakenly think you're 
marking another movement, such as smiling 
and sitting, for example, rather than having just 
raised her paw. Pros have precise timing when 
they mark, and with practice you'll become 
excellent at marking, too. When your dog isn't 
understanding what you want her to do, one of 
the first things you should ask yourself is, “What 
behavior am I reinforcing with my mark?” 


Clicker Marking 

A clicker (see photo below) makes a distinctive 
click sound that your dog learns to associate 
with her success as she learns a new trick. The 



A clicker helps you mark a desired behavior with 
precision. 
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advantage of a clicker over a voice marker is 
simple: The click makes the same sound every 
time. Its short duration pinpoints the exact 
moment when your dog does what you want, 
as opposed to a voice mark, which can vary 
depending on your mood and energy level. 

To speed up your dog's understanding that 
the click is a positive sound, use the clicker 
as you hand feed all your dog's meals for four 
days in a row. Sit on the floor or in a chair 
with your dog's food bowl in your lap and your 
dog sitting in front of you. Simply click and 
then hand feed, click and feed, click and feed. 
This technique tells your dog that there is a 
connection between the click and being fed. 
Stay silent so that your dog can focus on the 
click. After a few days, your dog should connect 
the click with the food. Hand feed each meal 
in a different place in your home, and your dog 
will generalize—meaning, she will come to 
understand that the click means something 
good will happen anywhere she hears it. 

If the click scares your dog, put treats 
around the clicker and allow your dog to sniff 
the clicker and eat the treats. Muffle the clicker 
by wrapping it in a sock or a towel until your 
dog can barely hear it. As your dog relaxes 
during the hand-feeding, try unwrapping the 
clicker little by little. Be patient and don't 
force your dog to love the clicker—it's not a 
mandatory tool. If you use only voice marking 
to work with your dog, that's fine. 


BASICS 


Cueing 


A cue is a signal with a movement or a word 
that tells your dog what action to take next. 
Dogs often respond better to visual signals 
rather than verbal instructions, but we’ll 
teach both in this book. 


Visual Cues 

Most visual cues are hand signals (especially at 
the beginner level), such as a flat palm held out 
toward your dog for stay. Many cues involve 
pointing to an object, such as a toy, flying disc, 
or special place marker. Some gestures are 
made with other parts of your body. You might 
lower your chin to indicate that your dog is 
to lower her chin, or move your feet apart to 
suggest that your dog weave through your 
legs in a figure-eight motion. When teaching 
the tricks in this book you'll learn many 
visual cues, so it's important to make those 
gestures consistently and precisely. Keep your 
other hand and body motions to a minimum 
so that your dog doesn't misinterpret your 
movements. 

You may need to work on focus if your 
dog gets distracted instead of looking at you 
for the visual cue. If so, praise her when she 
continues to look at you. See Appendix 1 
(page 286) for tips to improve your dog's 
eye contact and focus on you, and to learn or 
review the fundamental dog training cues. 



Chris uses a visual cue to tell Vinny to Stay. 
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Verbal Cues 

The verbal cue you'll use for each trick is 
usually the name of the trick. A dog doesn't 
automatically understand what you're saying, 
so you'll generally teach the visual cue before 
the verbal cue. (There are exceptions to this 
rule, of course.) Once you're sure your dog 
understands what you've shown her over and 
over, then she'll be able to learn that this visual 
cue also has a name. 

The names of the tricks in this book are 
the names that Chris and I use. While it's 
fun to make up names, Chris and I tend to 
have standard names for our tricks because 
we believe that the “wow” is the trick itself. 
However, you can name each trick whatever 
you want, as long as you're consistent. If you do 
make up a name, write it down in your training 
log so you'll remember it. 

We humans are verbal by nature, so it's 
natural to speak to our beloved dog. Sometimes 
we can't see our dog (or our dog can't see us), 
so we call her. Sometimes we can't use our 
hands because we're carrying groceries, so we 
tell our dog what we need her to do. Also, visual 
cues look different at different angles, while 
verbal cues sound the same from any angle. 
When you practice and perform Intermediate 
and Pro tricks and stunts, you may be doing 
other things with your hands. Verbal cues are 
fun; they can add that pro polish that is part of 
the performance. 

Say Your Dog's Name with the Cue 

The proper way to give a verbal cue is to say 
it consistently, with the same friendliness 
and loud volume each time. At first, say your 
dog's name before the cue. Calling her by name 
helps her focus on your voice. Once your dog 


is focused, it won't be necessary to repeat 
your dog's name along with each verbal cue. 
We review how to teach your dog's name in 
Appendix 1 (page 286). Chris and Suhey work 
with multiple dogs in their live shows, so they 
usually say one dog's name before giving a cue, 
such as, “Ferrari. Around,” followed by, “Tex. 
Around.” After a training session at home, 
they'll cue their dogs to come inside the house 
one at a time: “Ferrari. Inside. Tex. Inside.” 

Phase Out the Visual Cue 

To make each verbal cue effective on its own, 
you can phase out the visual cue. Mastering 
this step can be fairly advanced for many 
dogs, so don't let that slow down learning or 
frustrate your dog. 

To phase out the visual cue: 

1. When you first teach each trick, say the 
cue's name as your dog is completing the trick. 

2. Once your dog becomes fluent in following 
your visual cue or hand signal, say the verbal 
cue (usually the name of the trick) at the same 
time that you signal by hand. 

3. Graduate to the verbal cue first: Say the 
verbal cue, then give the visual cue. 

4. After many repetitions, try speaking the 
verbal cue with no visual cue. If your dog gets 
it, reward with a jackpot (page 8). 

When phasing out a visual cue, make 
it easier for your dog to understand you: 
Decrease the distance between you and your 
dog when you say the cue, or decrease the 
distance between your dog and the object 
that you want your dog to interact with. Many 
dogs stop understanding when the distance 
increases. 
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Confetti knows that bringing the toy back to 
Chris is part of Fetch. 


Sometimes You'll Phase Out a 
Verbal Cue 

For example, when you teach your dog to 
fetch a ball, you'll chain together a few cues, 
such as, “Fido, stay.” Then after you throw 
the ball, it's “Fido, fetch.” And once Fido 
gets the ball, it's “Fido, bring it.” Eventually, 
Fido will know that bringing the ball is part 
of the trick, and you'll be able to phase out that 
part of the verbal cue. 


BASICS 


Capturing 


Encourage your dog to express herself 
by marking and rewarding what she does 
naturally. 


Praise and rewards for captured behavior 
will also encourage your dog to offer new 
behaviors on her own—meaning, perform 
tricks she wasn't asked to do. Even though 
capturing is a skill that takes time and 
mindfulness, your dog's personality will 
blossom as you turn her quirks into specialty 
tricks that she loves. 

For example: Does your dog look at you 
and tilt her head to one side? If so, mark it 
(click or say your marker word) and then give 
this head tilt a fun name, such as “Why?” or 
“Got a Question?” Then praise her. If you also 
happen to have treats handy at that moment, 
you can treat her. If you're consistent with 
capturing her behavior, she will begin to offer 
the head tilt on her own. The final step in 
forming an offered behavior into a trick is to 
cue verbally before your dog offers it. 


Turn Unwanted Behaviors into Tricks 

Yes, capturing can help you turn an unwanted 
behavior into a trick. The bonus benefit is that 
once your dog is rewarded for doing it as a trick, 
he tends not to do it unless there is a reward. 
We call that extinguishing an unwanted 
behavior by ignoring and not rewarding it. 

For example, does your dog jump up on 
you, even when you don't want him to? If so, 
you can turn that into a trick. That's right: 
Instead of reprimanding your dog when he 
jumps on you, start by rewarding him when 
he sits. Then lure him to jump up and say 


If you observe closely, you'll discover behaviors 
that your dog offers (see box) without your 
asking. Marks (clicker or voice) that are well 
timed will tell your dog that you like what she's 
doing; adding praise and a treat will make her 
curious to figure out what she needs to repeat 
in order to earn more rewards. 


Offering 

When a dog offers a behavior—whether you 
like it or not—it means she is performing 
without being asked. If you're ready with 
a reward or a mark when the behavior is 
offered, you can capture it easily. 
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the verbal cue “Jump!” You may also give a 
visual cue, such as hopping up and raising 
both arms. When he jumps on cue, mark it 
and reward him. In time, you will shape your 
dog's behavior to jump only when cued— 
transforming an unwanted, natural behavior 
into a trick. 


BASICS 


Shaping 


Use a series of steps to teach your dog a new 
trick or behavior. When you shape, you break 
down the trick into increments so that your 
dog will learn the desired action little by 
little. Each increment looks a bit more like 
the finished trick. 


Most trick and stunt training includes shaping. 
It gives the dog clear instructions and positive 
feedback on each step. When you shape, you'll 
set smaller movements as more realistic 
objectives, while keeping in mind what the 
trick will eventually look like as you guide your 
dog's movements toward mastery. 

One shaping technique you'll use while 
trick training is directed shaping , which is 
based on luring. Little by little, you lure your 
dog to perform a trick exactly as you want, 
rewarding at each step. For example, when 
you teach your dog to Roll Over (page 44), a 
common technique is to start by luring your 
dog to lie down with his hips and back legs to 
the same side, then lure across his body so that 
he follows the treat with his mouth and rolls 
up onto his back. You continue to lure him all 
the way over. Each step that you shape will 
become part of the whole trick. As your dog 
masters each step, you won't need to lure every 
inch, and eventually you won't need to lure at 
all. Every inch of luring motion will eventually 


be converted into a hand signal and verbal cue 
that he comes to recognize. Little by little, his 
rollover will get faster and your hand signal 
will look like a simple, small motion. 

The other shaping technique is free 
shaping, which is based on capturing. In free 
shaping, you'll use treats only as rewards, and 
wait for your dog to move without using a lure 
or cue. When he does something close to what 
you have in mind, you capture the movement 
by marking it with a click or voice mark. 

Let's say you want your dog to do the Sad 
Puppy pose (see photo below). Start with your 
dog lying down and get ready to mark (click 
or voice mark) any head movement he makes. 
As your dog earns marks and rewards for each 
little movement, he begins to realize that you 
want him to move his head. When he reaches 
this point, you then stop rewarding every 
movement, and instead mark only when he 
moves his head downward. 

As your dog catches on to this puzzle, you 
delay marking and rewarding inch by inch. 
Finally, your dog puts his head all the way 
down on the floor, which you'll jackpot 
(page 8). As your dog repeats this action 
consistently, delay the mark and reward until 



Use free shaping to train Sad Puppy (page 52). 
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he keeps his head on the floor a moment longer 
each time. You'll review this trick, Sad Puppy, 
in the Beginner Tricks section (page 52). 

Another advantage of free shaping is that 
many dogs perform tricks they've learned 
this way without being asked. Many dog 
behaviorists believe that successful free 
shaping builds a dog's intelligence and self¬ 
esteem. A few master trainers use free shaping 
to teach all behaviors. 


For example, when I first taught Spider 
Circle and Around (page 34), he would do it 
successfully in only one spot. If I moved more 
than 2 feet away from that spot and cued him 
to Circle, absolutely nothing registered in his 
behavior. It took me two weeks to teach Spider 
to generalize the Circle cue to 4 feet from 
where I originally taught him to do it. Now he 
will Circle me anywhere I give him the cue. 


Break and Release 

When training, your dog learns best when 
he takes a momentary break before you try 
the next rep. 

To give your dog a break, say your 
release cue, such as "break" or "okay," and 
toss a treat on the floor so that your dog's 
attention is redirected as he goes and 
gets the free reward. This gives you a few 
seconds to set up again. When your dog 
becomes impatient or frustrated, this brief 
redirection can positively interrupt a pattern 
of frustration. 


BASICS 


Finishing Steps 


Once your dog understands the basic 
movements behind each trick, it’s time 
to add the finishing steps for mastery. 


Generalizing 

A dog's brain is wired to learn from us by 
focusing only on one specific task. If the next 
task we try to teach is not exactly the same, 
then the dog may think it's a completely new 
task that is unrelated to what we just taught. By 
nature, most dogs' brains don't generalize well. 


Proofing 

On page 8, we defined fluency as mastering 
a trick beyond an 80 percent success rate. 
Proofing a trick means to practice a trick in 
varying scenarios to achieve fluency. There 
are many variables in trick performance, 
such as distractions or location, but a dog 
who has been proofed can perform the trick 
consistently and confidently most of the time. 
Proofing includes mastery for: 

• Distance. How far you are from your dog 
when you cue him, how far he is from the spot 
where he originally learned the trick, or how 
far your dog needs to go to do the trick. 

• Duration. How long your dog can hold a pose 
or repeat an action. 

• Distractions. The scenery, sounds, smells, 
animals, people, objects, and motions that your 
dog can ignore while doing a trick. 

• Generalizing (see left). The various places 
and conditions under which your dog will still 
perform the trick. 

• Precision. How accurately your dog 
performs the trick, and how accurately you 
deliver the cue. 

• Latency. The amount of time that your 
dog starts to perform the trick after you've 
delivered the cue. 

• Speed. How swiftly your dog moves while 
performing the trick. 
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FUNDAMENTAL ACTIVITY 


The 101 Box 


Encourage your dog to offer new behaviors with this fun exercise called “The 101 Box .'' How many 
behaviors can your dog invent on her own with a simple cardboard box? Perhaps as many as 101? 
Let's find out. 


I Take a plain cardboard box and trim the 
flaps down to about half their original 
length. Set the box gently on the floor, tipped 
onto its side. 


When your dog looks at the box, mark 
it and treat. Continue to mark and treat 
her for anything she does to the box: look at it 
again, step toward it, sniff it, and so forth. 


3 At the end of a session (five to ten 

minutes), end with a jackpot. Then put 
the box away and use it only for this game- 
giving it a special significance to your dog. 



The 101 Box is a Building Block for tricks like 
Get in a Box, page 72. 


4 Repeat these steps for each 101 Box 
session until you see that she gets it: 
Anything she does with the box will earn her 
a click, praise, and treat. Suddenly, she'll offer 
as many actions as she can: pawing the box, 
nosing it, dragging it across the floor, climbing 
inside. You'll feel joy as you click and treat as 
fast as you can. 


5 Next, change the rules: Treat her only for 
new behaviors she does with the box, not 
when she repeats an action. If your dog gets 
a little frustrated with the new rules—which 
can look like barking or walking away—that's 
okay in small doses. Frustration is part of the 
learning process, as long as there isn't so much 
that she doesn't want to train at all. If she gets 
frustrated, move to a new activity and then 
return to the 101 Box: Click and treat familiar 
behaviors before trying to change the rules. 

Troubleshooting 

Don't force your dog to like the box. Some 
dogs take a while to get comfortable with this 
strange, rewarding object. One approach is to 
toss treats all around the box and walk away. 
Another technique is to toss high-value treats 
around the box and reward your dog with a 
jackpot for moving toward the box, end the 
activity, and put the 101 Box away. Now do 
something your dog likes: Give her a toy or a 
belly rub, or take a walk. 
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Beginner 

Tricks 


T he tricks in the Beginner Program are also building 
blocks for teaching more advanced tricks and 
stunts. A simple example: Once you teach your 
dog the Paw Shake (page 22) you can shape that into a 
high-five and fist bump. A more advanced example: Once 
your dog learns Circle and Around (page 34) and Back 
Up (page 46), which are both beginner tricks, you can 
then chain those tricks together: Circle around you while 
walking backward (page 222). 


You can learn the beginner tricks in any order, although 
some tricks will require you to train other behaviors 
first—this will be clearly marked in the box titled 
"Building Blocks." You won't have to master all of the 
Beginner Program before you add Intermediate and Pro 
tricks and stunts into your dog's repertoire. 


Peekaboo, 
page 18 



BEGINNER TRICK 1 


Peekaboo 


Your dog walks up from behind you and stands 
between your legs. 



SAFETY Important! Don't step 
over your dog. Doing so could be 
scary or uncomfortable for him. 

VISUAL CUE Step your legs apart 
and point to the floor between 
your feet. 

VERBAL CUE Peekaboo 

PRO TIP Plant your feet firmly 
on the ground. Moving feet 
can be distracting and can also 
accidentally step on fur, toes, or 
tails. 


1 Stand with your legs wide apart 
and your dog in a stand-stay 
behind you. At first, you may need to 
exaggerate how far apart your legs 
are. Hold a treat in your fingertips 
and reach through your legs and 
toward your dog. Lure your dog to 
follow the treat through your legs. 
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2 Deliver the lure slightly in 
front of you so that your dog 
peeks his head through your legs. 
Name the trick “Peekaboo.” 


3 Say the trick name earlier and 
earlier in your dog's motion, 
until you can use the name to start 
the cue instead of the lure. Once 
your dog is fluent with this step, 
start with your legs a bit closer 
together. 


Troubleshooting 

Peekaboo may seem like an easy 
trick, but going through legs can be 
scary for some dogs. If so, drop treats 
around your legs to reward your 
dog for getting close, and then start 
luring through your legs. 

If your dog remains fearful, try 
this acclimation technique: Take 
an open stance and have your 
dog sit behind you. Toss treats 
around your legs. As he gets 
close to you, focus the landing 
zone of the treats between your 
legs and then through your legs. This 
method may work best if your dog 
is fearful, because you don't need to 
bend over him. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 2 


Peekaboo Sit 


Your dog walks up from behind you and sits between your legs. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Peekaboo (page 18) 

VISUAL CUE Step your legs apart, 
point to the floor between your 
feet, then pivot your hand so the 
palm faces up. 

VERBAL CUE "Peekaboo sit" or 
"parade rest" 


1 Review Peekaboo (page 18). 

Proceed when your dog has 
mastered it. 


2 Chain the sit. As your dog 
walks between your legs, cue 
her to sit. Don't add the sit too fast if 
your dog isn't ready for it. You may 
need to reintroduce the lure to teach 
her to stop and then sit between 
your legs, and then phase out the 
lure into an air cookie (page 8), 
delivering the treat with your other 
hand. 
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BASICS 


Chaining 


Chaining is a fundamental trick training 
concept that we use at all levels. When you 
chain a trick, you link together a sequence of 
tricks with one cue. For example, Peekaboo 
Sit chains Peekaboo with a sit. Chaining is 
used to choreograph canine dance routines, 
in live performances, and in filmmaking with 
your dog, which are topics covered in the pro 
section of this book. 

When you chain tricks together, you teach 
the first trick completely, then the second 
trick completely. After both tricks have been 
learned, you sequence the two together. If 
there is a third part of the sequence, then you 
add that new “link” to the chain. 

Once you have added all the “links,” you 
may then choose to swap in a single cue to set 


in motion the entire sequence. To train Fetch 
(page 26), you teach each link with a separate 
cue—get it, bring it, and drop it. When you 
start the trick with the cue “Fetch” as the only 
verbal cue, you have chained the three links 
together. Similarly, you will use chaining to 
teach your dog to weave a figure eight (page 
110) through your legs. Your dog learns to 
go around your right leg with one cue and 
to go around your left leg with another cue. 
Next, she learns to repeat the pattern before 
she finishes the trick with a sit (or chases a 
flying disc, which is one of Chris's signature 
tricks). Each move has its own cue. But when 
fully polished, only one cue will set the entire 
chained sequence in motion, until another cue 
ends it. 



Use chaining 
to teach your 
dog to weave 
a Figure Eight 
(page 110) 
through your 
legs. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 3 


Paw Shake 


The classic dog-human interaction: Your dog reaches out to put her paw in 
your outstretched hand. Commonly referred to as Paw, Shake, or Paw Shake. 
In addition to being a fun trick, there’s a bonus: Your dog’s comfort with paw 
touching is important for vet exams and nail trimming. 


' A /7 

VISUAL CUE Offer your hand. 

VERBAL CUE "Shake" or "paw" 


Before you begin, discover how 

J. paw-oriented your dog is. Start 

* i % 

with your dog sitting in front of you 
and let her see you put a treat in the 


palm of your right hand. Close your 
fist around the treat and put your 

1 

! < 

fist, knuckles facing up, near her 
nose. When she paws your fist, mark 
it and open your hand for her to eat 
the treat or toss the treat on the 
floor. Don't give her the treat reward 
until she paws your hand. 

\ 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog just stares at your hand, move your closed 
hand slowly away from her nose to increase her paw- 
orientation (and earn a treat). Keep moving it in a circle 
as you look for her paw to stop your hand from moving. 
Ideally, she should paw your hand to earn the reward (if 
so, you'd mark and open your hand). But if your dog only 
moves her paw toward your hand, that's worth a reward 
at first. To progress, repeat the hand movement a few 
times. Then mark and reward for paw touches on 
your fist. 

^ t 

J 
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2 Shape the fist touch into a paw 
shake. Close your fist around 
the treat again, and when she paws 
your hand, mark it, but don't open 
your fist. Instead, give her a different 
treat with your other hand. 



3 Next, put an air cookie (page 
8) in your right hand. When 
your dog paws your fist, give a treat 
with your left hand. Reward only for 
more deliberate touches directly on 
your fist. 



4 Introduce the hand signal. 

Now you can open your fist, a 
little at a time on each rep, until your 
hand is completely flat. Remember 
to reward treats with your other 
hand. Your right hand, extended 
toward your dog like a handshake, 
becomes the visual cue for this trick. 



5 Name the trick (shake). Say 
“shake,” or the verbal cue of 
your choice, the moment your dog's 
paw lands in your hand. Little by 
little, say “shake” earlier in her paw 
motion, until you say it as you begin 
to extend your hand for the signal. 


6 Generalize so your dog can 
learn Paw Shake in new 
circumstances. Introduce the visual 
cue in new settings. Extend your 
hand in slightly different directions. 
Reposition your dog (just a few 
inches at first), and add more 
distance with each rep. 
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CHALLENGES 


> For many dogs, it’s easy to shape the 
paw shake into a few other tricks. These 
three extras involve only slight shaping 
modifications to the paw shake. If your dog 
learns the visual and verbal cue for each one, 
it’s like knowing three extra tricks. 


PRO TIP Training the other paw to Shake, 
High-Five, or Fist Bump is like training three 
completely separate behaviors—your dog 
won't automatically understand the switch 
to the other side of his body. Use your 
opposite hand as the target and follow the 
same steps. 


Fist Bump 

The only difference between Paw Shake and 
Fist Bump is in your hand placement, not your 
dog's movement. Keep your target fist closed 
and move it higher, inch by inch on each rep. 



High-Five 

Like the Fist Bump, the only change is in your 
cueing hand. Move your target palm higher, 
and rotate your palm to face your dog. 



Troubleshooting 

Some dogs 
are afraid of a 
raised palm or 
fist, so give lots 
of rewards as 
you patiently 
acclimate your 
dog to this 
visual cue. Some 
fearful dogs 
may prefer to 
touch a target 
(page 81) on 
your open palm 
before touching 
a raised hand. 


Paw Wave 

Start this variation from the high-five position. 
Reward your dog as she raises her paw to touch 
your hand. At the last moment, slide your hand 
straight up a few inches as you say “wave,” and 
treat. Increase your hand's distance from your 
dog's paw just an inch at a time. Your upward 
hand motion becomes the Wave hand signal. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 4 


Tug and Release 


Tug and Release—the classic 
tug-of-war game between 
you and your dog—is really 
three tricks in one: grab, tug, 
and give. 



SET IT UP Use a tug toy or soft rope for this trick. 
Before you begin, assess your dog's toy drive, or 
motivation to play with a toy (page 5). Low-drive dogs 
won't automatically grab the tug toy; high-drive dogs 
won't easily drop it. For a low-drive dog, proceed with 
Step 1. For a high-drive dog, skip to Step 3. 

VISUAL CUE Waggle the toy. 

VERBAL CUES "Grab it" or "get it"; "tug"; and "give it" 
or "drop it" 


I Hold the tug toy near your dog. When he looks at it, 
mark and reward. He will realize that touching the 
toy, and then mouthing it, earns him a reward. 


2 At this point, your dog should be interested in the 
toy. Now name it—when your dog grabs the toy with 
his mouth, say “grab,” “get,” or “take it.” At first, hold the 
rope lightly and let your dog to pull it out of your hand. 
When he gives the slightest pull, give a jackpot (page 8). 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog doesn't let go, toss high- 
value treats on the floor and praise 
him for getting the treats as you 
safely pick up the toy. You may have 
to show the treats at his eye level to 
entice him to drop it. If he continues 
to hold on to the toy or starts a game 
of "chase me," don't engage. Instead, 
set up another lesson, or end the 
training session. 


3 Tug! Hold the rope tightly. Name the added 
resistance “Tug.” Each time you pull, say “tug.” 
When you pull-pull-pull, say “tug-tug-tug.” Your 
enthusiasm will help rev up a dog with low toy drive. A 
high-toy-drive dog will naturally grab the toy when you 
wave it, smack it against the floor, or play keep-away. 


4 Give! Use two identical toys to teach release. To 
the high-toy-drive dog, dropping the toy is the 
challenge. Lure him with the second toy to get him to 
drop the first toy. When he grabs the second toy, pick up 
the first toy and begin the next repetition. 

At first, say “drop it” or “give it” when he drops it, but 
gradually say it earlier in his motion so that it becomes a cue. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 5 


Fetch 


Much like Tug and Release (page 25), Fetch includes three different skills: get it, 
bring it, and drop it or give it. 



Troubleshooting 

While it's usually easy to train a low-toy-drive dog to drop 
the toy, it can be challenging to motivate her to pick it up. 
These recommendations can improve toy drive: If your 
dog is more motivated by treats, first reward her for simply 
looking at or sniffing the object. Move the toy around 
and reward her for following the movement. Reward her 
for touching the object, and give her a jackpot (page 8) 
when she mouths it. Use positive rewards to shape this 
movement into a hold. When she is consistently picking 
up the toy, proceed to Step 2. 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Tug and Release (page 25) 

SET IT UP You will need two of 
the same type of toys to teach this 
trick. 

VISUAL CUES 

Get it: Toss the toy and point to it. 
Bring it: Crouch and bring your 
cupped hands together. 

VERBAL CUES At first, you'll use 
"get it," "bring it," and "give it" or 
"drop it." When you chain all three, 
you'll use "fetch." 


1 Review Tug and Release (page 
25). Use two identical toys and 
review grab it, tug, and drop it, first 
separately, and then all together on 
the Tug and Release cue. When she 
can do that consistently and she 
shows motivation and focus, you're 
ready for the next step. 
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“Get it .” Once your dog shows 
some toy drive, tease her 
with the toy for a few seconds and 
then toss it gently a few feet away. 
The moment she picks it up in her 
mouth, praise her enthusiastically. 


“Give it.” Next, cue her to give it 
to you. Show her the identical 
second toy to get her to let go of the 
first one. Toss the second toy far 
enough away so that you can quickly 
pick up the dropped toy. 




3 “Bring it.” After she gets the 
tossed toy, call her to bring it: 
“Confetti, bring it.” Once she takes 
a couple of steps toward you, mark, 
praise, reward her with a game of tug 
for five seconds, and let her win (you 
let go of it). 




5 Put it all together as one verbal 
cue (“fetch”). Have your dog 
sit-stay and then toss the toy a few 
feet. Then point to it and say “fetch 
the [name of toy]” or simply “get it.” 
If you have a high-drive dog, you may 
need to keep her on leash until you 
cue. When she gets it, say “bring it.” 
And when she brings it, cue “give it” 
or “drop it.” Little by little, increase 
the distance and phase out the three 
separate cues entirely. 


PRO TIP A common mistake when teaching Fetch is 
to toss an object and then assume that your dog will 
automatically go get it. Before your dog will do that, 
we must increase her fetch drive, or her desire to bring 
objects back to you. Building fetch drive also teaches 
your dog to play with toys. When you're building drive, 
be enthusiastic and let your dog win a lot so she builds 
confidence and has fun. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 6 


Boing 

Your dog jumps in the air on cue. 



SAFETY Don't do any jumping 
tricks if your dog has orthopedic 
issues, including hip dysplasia or 
partial dislocation (subluxation) of 
a joint such as the kneecap. If your 
dog isn't fully grown yet (typically 
eighteen months or younger), 
don't have him jump higher than 
his own elbow height. If your dog 
is healthy enough for jumps, it's 
best to practice on softer ground, 
such as grass or a padded floor. 

VISUAL CUE Stretch out your 
arms and raise both hands quickly. 

VERBAL CUE "Boing" or "jump" 


PRO TIP Boing is a trick that many dogs offer (page 
12). In fact, some dogs jump when we don't want them 
to do it. If your dog is a jumper, capture (page 12) his 
behavior: Name it when he does it, praise him, and 
reward him. Then ask him to jump up: "Spider. Boing." 

If he jumps up, that's a jackpot. With repetition, you can 
transform his natural jumping into a cue. Once your 
dog follows your cue consistently, you can phase out 
the rewards. A good side effect is that your dog will 
jump less when he's not rewarded, and many dogs will 
stop unwanted jumping altogether. 


I With your dog sitting and facing 
you, hold a treat lure in your 
fingertips. Lure your dog to jump. 
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Crouch slightly and then spring 
up onto your tiptoes. As you jump, 
give the visual cue—raise your 
arms a few inches, as though to give 
yourself momentum—and say the 
verbal cue (“boing” or “jump”). If 
your dog follows the lure at all, mark 
it and treat him with it. Even if your 
dog doesn't jump up yet, mark and 
reward any movement he makes 
with his head, paws, or body. 


2 As you progress, mark and 
reward for slightly higher 
attempts to follow your action. When 
his front paws lift off the floor, that's 
a jackpot (page 8). When all four 
paws jump up, that's another jackpot. 


3 Gradually increase the height 
of his jump and decrease your 
own movement, relying more on 
the hand cue. Some trainers like to 
phase out the hand cue and rely only 
on the verbal cue. 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog runs 
at you and jumps 
onto you, use 
a baby gate or 
low fence to 
separate you and 
your dog while 
you capture this 
behavior and 
shape it into a 
cue. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 


Dogs with high toy drive may respond better if you use 
a toy instead of a treat as the lure in Step 1. As a reward 
for jumping, give him the toy to play with for a few 
seconds. Then toss a few high-value treats as a trade 
for the toy. As he gets the treats, tuck the toy in your 
waistband behind your back, use both hands for the 
cue, and then give the toy when he boings. If your dog 
doesn't give back the toy, switch to another behavior 
that he already knows and finds rewarding, or end the 
session. Lots of repetitions will build your dog's trust. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 7 


Jump Over 

Your dog jumps over a bar. 



SAFETY While you may be curious to see how high your 
dog can jump, please be safe (see Safety on page 28 for 
more). In agility competitions, the highest jumps are only 
about 24 inches. Jumping over 50 inches is impressive, 
and over 60 inches is extraordinary. High Flying Harley 
(Chris and Suhey's Malinois) jumped a near-world- 
record 68 inches. 

SET IT UP We recommend lightweight plastic jumps that 
fall easily when your dog hits the bar. To make your own 
jump bar, use two stacks of books for the uprights and a 
lightweight wood dowel or plastic pipe as the crossbar. 

VISUAL CUE Sweep your flat palm toward the jump bar. 

VERBAL CUE "Over" or "jump over" 


I Put the jump bar on the ground 
or on its lowest setting and 
walk over it with your dog. It’s fine 
to use a leash at first. Even if this 
step seems too easy it will help your 
dog acclimate to the jump bar. Each 
time, mark it, name it (“over”), and 
deliver a reward. 



Have your dog sit and stay 
facing the bar. Walk over the 
bar and cue your dog to come to you. 
As your dog goes over the bar, say 
the verbal cue (“over”) again. Mark 
each successful rep. Do it from both 
sides. If your dog is treat-motivated, 
toss a treat in the direction of your 
dog’s momentum, or lure your dog to 
come to you for the treat. 


3 Raise the bar just an inch (or 
less if your dog is young or 
tiny), and repeat Step 2 from both 
sides. After each “over,” raise the bar 
an inch at a time until the height is 
up to your dog’s elbow. Even when 
your dog knocks over the bar, reward 
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her for effort—it's more important 
that your dog builds muscle memory 
and enjoys jumping. 


4 Introduce the visual cue. 

Stand at the upright. With a 
flat palm, sweep your arm closest 
to the upright over the bar. To send 
your dog to the jump bar, position 
yourself farther from the upright 
and closer to your dog. Use the hand 
signal to start each rep, and say the 
verbal cue “over” when your dog 
jumps. If your dog needs a hint, step 
toward the bar as you begin the hand 
signal, or toss a treat over the bar to 
start the send. 



Troubleshooting 

Some dogs will cheat by going around 
the jump. To prevent that, block 
both ends of the jump with bigger 
obstacles, such as a barrier of chairs, 
or put one upright against a wall and 
position yourself at the other upright. 
Cheating may be a sign that your dog 
is unsure, injured, or simply doesn't 
want to jump, so don't force her. 


PRO TIP If your hand signal was 
exaggerated because your dog 
needed luring or extra guidance, 
shorten the final cue into a crisp 
motion. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 


Many dogs need to be lured over the bar. 
Stand at the upright and hold the treat 
directly above the crossbar. As your dog 
reaches for the treat, pull it forward slightly 
so that she needs to stretch over the bar to 


get it. Deliver the treat on the landing side 
of the bar. When your dog begins to show 
confidence in jumping, you can toss the treat 
as in Step 2. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 8 


Spin and Twist 


Spins and Twists are 360-degree turns. Spin is 
clockwise; Twist is counterclockwise. Luring is 
the easiest way to teach these two tricks at the 
same time, alternating directions. 



Troubleshooting 

If one direction is more difficult than 
the other, then cue more obviously 
for the less polished direction. 
Decrease rewards to get more 
revolutions. 


VISUAL CUE Make a quick, small 
circle with your hand, clockwise 
(spin) or counterclockwise (twist). 

VERBAL CUES "Spin" and "twist" 


1 Start with your dog sitting or 
standing in front of you and 
hold a treat in the fingertips of each 
hand. Start with Spin (clockwise). 
With a treat in the fingertips of 
your right hand, lure your dog in a 
clockwise circle. Halfway through 
the circle (when your dog faces 
away from you), mark it and toss the 
treat next to your right foot. This 
placement will capitalize on your 
dog's momentum to complete the 
circle and face you again. 
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2 Next, with a treat in the 

fingertips of your left hand, do 
the opposite move: Lure your dog 
to Twist, counterclockwise. At the 
halfway point, mark it and deliver 
the treat. 



4 Phase out the lure and instead 
use an air cookie (page 8) in 
the hand you're using to lure. Deliver 
a treat with the other hand. 


5 Make your luring motions 
less exaggerated so that each 
hand motion starts your dog's spin 
or twist. Stand up straighter, too. 
Keep delivering the reward with 
your other hand. Good timing and 
aim will help your dog complete 
the spin or twist successfully. Your 
abbreviated hand motion now 
becomes the visual cue. 


6 Mix directions and add 
speed. Be less predictable 
by randomizing spins and twists. 
Increase speed by being more 
enthusiastic and by motioning and 
rewarding more quickly. But be 
careful: Dogs can get dizzy, so don't 
spin or twist a dog too many times 
before pausing altogether. 


3 As your dog becomes fluent 
with your luring, add the verbal 
cues “spin” and “twist” when you 
start each rep. Alternate spinning 
and twisting. 


CHALLENGE 


> Extra Polish. For extra star power, train until you 
can rely only on the verbal cue. To give your dog a hint, 
lean a bit with your hip or shoulder before you say the 
verbal cue. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 9 


Circle and Around 


This trick cues your dog to walk or run in a circle around you. Circle is 
counterclockwise past your left side and ending at your right heel. Around is 
clockwise past your right side and ending at your left heel. However, it doesn’t 
matter which direction you choose for Circle or Around, as long as you’re 
consistent each time. 

Similar to Spin and Twist (page 32), you may teach one direction at a time, or 
teach both at the same time, alternating directions. 



Troubleshooting 

Shaping can help you teach this trick. If your dog isn't 
following all the way around you, mark and reward when 
he goes part of the way. You don't have to transfer his 
attention to your other hand yet. Little by little, increase 
the distance behind you before you mark and reward. 
When he goes behind you, add the other hand. Mark and 
reward just for transferring his attention to your other 
hand. Eventually, he'll follow your lure all the way to sit at 
your heel. 


VISUAL CUE Move your hand in 
the direction you want your dog 
to go. 

VERBAL CUE "Circle" or 
"around" 

PRO TIP Timing your hand 
movements takes coordination, 
so practice first without your dog. 


1 Start with your dog sitting or 
standing in front of you. Hold a 
treat in each hand. 


2 Teach Circle (counterclockwise 
to right heel). With a treat in 
the fingertips of your left hand, lure 
your dog toward your left side and 
behind you, switching the lure to 
your right hand. As your dog follows 
the lure, bend your knees and reach 
your right hand low behind you as 
you swing your left hand up and out 
of reach. Your dog will now be able 
to follow the lure in your right hand. 
Smoothly, move your right hand near 
your right hip and lure your dog to sit 
at your right heel. 
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3 Teach Around (clockwise 
to left side). Reverse the 
direction: With your right hand, 
lure him around from your right 
heel to your left side, and switch 
to the left-hand lure. If necessary, 
break it down into smaller, slower 
increments. 



4 Name the trick. Say “circle” or 
“around” at the beginning of 
each rep. 


5 Switch out the lure for an air 
cookie (page 8) in the first 
hand. Keep a lure in the second hand 
to continue your dog's momentum 
to follow it around you and sit at 
your heel. 


6 Abbreviate your luring motion 
into a hand cue: Start your 
dog's movement behind you and 
then retract your hand. Phase out 
the lure in the other hand. Mark it 
when he completes each rep and 
reward him with a treat that you've 
hidden in the palm of the first hand. 


7 Once he can perform the 
motion seamlessly, phase 
out rewards altogether. Be less 
predictable—randomizing the cues 
“circle” and “around.” 


Troubleshooting 

If one direction 
is more difficult 
than the other, 
then cue more 
obviously and 
slowly for the 
less-polished 
direction. 


PRO TIP As your dog is first 
learning, help him gain confidence 
by dropping treats at your heel. 
Praise him for getting the treats. 
Then cue or lure him to sit in front 
of you to begin the next rep. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 10 


Heel and Side Switch 


Your dog sits at your heel (left side) and switches to sitting at your side (right 
side), and vice versa. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Circle and Around (page 34) 

VISUAL CUE Pat-pat your hip. 

VERBAL CUE "Heel" (left hip) or 
"side" (right hip) 



PRO TIP 

After some 
of the reps, 
reset your 
dog to sit 
in front of 
you. Adding 
this new 
position will 
make your 
next rep less 
predictable, 
which causes 
your dog to 
pay closer 
attention. 


1 Review Circle and Around 
(page 34). Finish with a sit at 
your left heel and alternate on the 
next rep to sit at your right side. 
Continue alternating. You may lure 
him into a sit at first. 


2 Mark, reward, say “heel” (left) 
or “side” (right), and pat-pat 
your corresponding hip, lure him 
across, and finish with a sit. 


3 Pat-pat your hip, then lure him 
to that side/heel. You might 
have to lure him around in front of 
you to back him into the right spot. 


When he commits to that side/heel, 
pull the lure to your hip, pat-pat that 
hip again, and say the verbal cue. 
Next, substitute an air cookie (page 
8); when he sits at the correct side/ 
heel, mark it, and use your other 
hand to deliver or toss a treat. Delay 
the mark and treat up to two seconds 
total. 


4 Phase out the rewards. Don't 
mark each rep. Increase your 
dog's response speed by cueing him 
to your opposite hip as soon as 
he sits. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 11 


Sit Pretty 

Your dog sits up, raises both paws to his chest, and stays balanced. 



SAFETY Even though trick this looks simple. Sit 
Pretty requires your dog to have strong core muscles. 
Until his core is strong, practice this trick for no more 
than five minutes per day. If your dog has spine or 
hip health issues, or is a long-backed dog such as a 
Dachshund, you might not want to teach him Sit 
Pretty. Make sure to practice this trick on a nonslick 
surface. It can also be taught up against a wall if your 
dog seems more secure with the added support. 

You may want to spot (assist) your dog so he won't 
fall over. 

VISUAL CUE With your elbow bent, flick your fist back 
toward your shoulder. 

VERBAL CUE "Sit pretty," "pretty," "beg," or "stick 'em up" 

PRO TIP Some trainers prefer to distinguish Sit Pretty 
(your dog's paws are extended upward) and Beg (dog's 
wrists are bent forward). At this beginner level, teach 
your dog whichever paw position is easier. The subtle 
difference can be taught later. 


I Show your dog a couple of treats 
in your open palm, close your 
hand around them, and slide that 
hand toward his nose. When he 
leans toward it or paws the treats, 
slide that hand up above his head 
and in line with his hips so that he 
will reach straight up to get it. 


2 Name this trick right away. 

When both paws come off the 
floor, mark and deliver the treat as 
you say the verbal cue (“sit pretty”). 
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Even a brief Sit Pretty pose is good 
at first, and it’s okay if he falls 
over—make sure he gets a treat for 
trying. Practice this step until he 
can consistently hold the pose for at 
least one second. 


3 Phase out the lure and phase in 
the visual cue. Lure with an air 
cookie (page 8) and treat with your 
other hand. To shape your luring 
motion into the cue, begin with the 
air cookie high above your dog's 
head and let him see your fingertips 
curl into a fist as you dip the air 
cookie toward him and back. Little 
by little, start the air cookie higher 


as you also shape this curl-and-dip 
motion into a single, smooth cue. 
Add distance and show the hand 
cue farther away from your dog—no 
longer directly over his head. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

If your dog isn't getting it or needs to build 
his core strength as you go, try using a perch 
(page 74) as an aid for your dog to grasp onto 
as he learns to balance upright. Your forearm 
makes a good perch (either kneel or sit in 
a chair and lower your arm to your dog's 
level), but if you'd rather use an object, try a 
broomstick secured safely between two chairs. 
Whatever perch you use must not wobble. 

To start, lure him up onto the perch. With 
your dog sitting in front of the perch, draw 



the lure from his eye level up over his head. 
When he raises one paw just an inch off the 
perch, mark it, and reward. 

If the perch is your arm, lower that arm as you 
keep the lure steady over your dog's head. 
Little by little, lower your perch arm until he 
doesn't need it for balance. 

If the perch is a pole, start with one end of the 
pole closer to the floor. Gradually move him 
from the lower end to the higher end. 

As your dog learns the cue, try the trick 
without the perch, phasing it out over time. 
Continue luring as you help him rely less on 
the perch for balance. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 12 


Time Out 


Your dog rolls onto her side with legs outstretched long. 



VISUAL CUE Turn your hand 
over—palm up to palm down. 


1 Choose a hip for your dog to roll 
onto to learn this trick—it will 



VERBAL CUE "Time out," "take a 
time out," "lie," or "down lie" 


come in handy for the next trick, 
Belly Up (page 42). Kneel beside 
your dog and ask her to lie down. 
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Lure your dog from down (her 
head is up) to lying on her side 
(her head and body are flat on the 
floor) by showing her a treat close 
to her face and then luring smoothly 
toward her shoulder so that her head 
follows. It's fine to mark and reward 
for increments: if her hip flattens, 
or if her shoulder leans on the floor. 
Finally, she will be fully on her side. 


3 Name the trick “Time Out” or 
ask her to “take a time out.” 
Trainers also call this “Lie” or 
“Down Lie.” 


4 As your dog associates the 

trick name with the movement, 
add the visual cue. Little by little, 
stand up and deliver the cue from a 
distance. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Dogs naturally take the Time Out position, 
so this trick can be a great way to practice 
capturing (page 12). Whenever you see 
your dog lying on her side in the Time Out 
position, mark it, name it, and reward her. If 
she experiments to try to earn another treat, 
mark it and reward her for any attempt in the 


direction of her Time Out side. As you free- 
shape your dog's movements and she begins 
to understand that you want her to roll to a 
specific side, delay marking and rewarding 
until she moves closer to the correct side and 
position. When she lies down on that side 
completely, give her a jackpot (page 8). 
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BEGINNER TRICK 13 


Belly Up 

Belly Up is sometimes known as Play Dead. Your dog rolls onto his spine and 
stays there. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Time Out (page 40) 

SAFETY If your dog has hip or 
spine discomfort, then this might 
not be a safe trick for him. Many 
angular breeds (such as German 
Shepherds and Greyhounds) have 
difficulty with Belly Up and Roll 
Over (page 44). Practice this trick 
on a soft surface like carpet or 
grass, not on a hard floor or cement. 

VISUAL CUE Turn your hand 
over—palm up to palm down. Then 
point and slowly raise your hand. 

VERBAL CUE "Belly up" or "play 
dead" 

PRO TIP To shape a dog's pose 
with all four feet in the air, many 
pro trainers use their other arm 
(or a cushion) for him to balance 
against. 


1 Review Time Out (page 40) 
until your dog can do the trick 
on cue. Remember that youTl want 
your dog to roll to the same side 
each time. 


From the Time Out position, 
lure from your dog's nose 
across his shoulders to his spine. As 
he follows, slowly raise the lure up 
and away. It's unlikely that he will 
roll up onto his spine, so shape the 
movement: Mark and reward for 
each inch of progress toward the 
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finished pose. When he gets there, 
mark it, reward, and name it (“belly 
up”). As he stays in the belly up 
position, continue to mark it, name 
it, and deliver treats one by one. 


3 Work on duration. When he 
can stay with his belly up for 
three seconds, wait a half-second 
longer before you mark it (and now 
deliver fewer treats). If he starts to 
roll, gently use your hand to help 
him balance. 


4 Say the name of the trick 
earlier and earlier until it 
becomes the verbal cue that starts 
your dog's action. Shape your luring 
motion into the visual cue. 


5 Your goal is to be standing 
as you cue. Gradually raise 
the luring hand above him as you 
also begin to get off your knees and 
straighten up onto your feet. 


CHALLENGE 


> Play Dead. Add Sit Pretty to the beginning of this trick so that your dog 
falls over and then rolls up onto his spine into the “belly up” pose. To shape 
your dog's fall, you may assist him with your non-luring arm (or a stack of 
cushions) for him to lean against on the way down. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 14 


Roll Over 


Your dog starts in a down , rolls onto her side, and keeps rolling until she completes 
a full turn, ending in a down. 



BUILDING BLOCK (OPTIONAL) 

Belly Up (page 42) 

SAFETY As with Belly Up (page 
42), use caution when teaching 
this trick if your dog experiences 
hip or spine discomfort, or is 
an angular breed like a German 
Shepherd or a Greyhound. 

VISUAL CUE Point your finger 
toward your dog and draw a 
looping air circle. 

VERBAL CUE "Rollover" 

PRO TIP Some trainers teach Roll 
Over in the opposite direction 
from Belly Up, to avoid confusion 
between the two tricks. 



I Roll Over is taught with similar 
steps as Belly Up (page 42). 

Cue your dog to sit. Kneel in front 
of her. Cue her to lie down with her 
hips in the opposite direction as they 
were for Belly Up. If needed, lure her 
down to the desired hip side. 


2 Show the lure to your dog near 
her nose and slowly move 
it across her shoulders toward 
her spine. The moment her head 
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Troubleshooting 

If she stands up 
to get the treat, 
pick it up before 
she gets it. Then 
stand up and 
practice another 
trick or cue that 
she knows well, 
so that she'll 
"win." Then reset 
for the next step. 
Aim your treat 
toss so that it's 
easier for her to 


follows, mark it and deliver the treat 
an inch farther in the direction you 
want her to roll. Gradually delay 
the mark and treat until she rolls 
an additional inch. Deliver a few 
treats when she rolls up onto her 
spine and a jackpot (page 8) when 
she completes the Roll Over for the 
first time. 


3 Introduce the hand signal 
and the verbal cue. When she 
completes each Roll Over, show her 
the hand signal: With your luring 
hand, draw an air circle in the 
direction that she rolls. At the same 
time, name the trick (“Roll Over”). 

PRO TIP Once your dog can 
fluently complete Step 4, cue her 
to stand or break (page 290) after 
each rep, and then reset for the 
next rep. 


4 Switch out the lure for an air 
cookie (page 8). When your 
dog completes each Roll Over, mark 
it, name it, and then toss the reward 
with your other hand. Little by 
little, stand up, start the air cookie 
farther from her, and say “roll over” 
as soon as her body begins to roll. 
Mark it, and toss a treat in the 
direction of her momentum. Finally, 
trade off using only the hand signal 
or verbal cue. 


roll over to get it 
than to stand up. 


CHALLENGE 


> Roll Over and Stand Up. Some trainers like to finish 
this trick with the dog standing up. Chain this optional 
step by tossing the treat far enough away so that your 
dog has to stand up to get it. When she stands, mark it 
and deliver a second treat after she looks at you and you 
show her the hand signal for stand up. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 15 


Back Up 

Your dog walks backward in a straight line. 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog turns around in the alley, decrease your 
number of steps and lure closer to his face. To help him 
back up in a straight line, gently slide the lure to his chest 
and close to the floor. Never force your dog. Be patient; 
don't add more steps until your dog is ready. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 


VISUAL CUE Makeashooing- 
away hand motion. 

VERBAL CUE "Back," "back up," 
or"back-back" 

SET IT UP Set up an "alley" or 
narrow channel. Line up two rows 
of chairs or any barricade you can 
manage with a narrow alley in 
between. You can also use stacks 
of boxes, or use a wall for one side 
of the alley. It needs to be wide 
enough for you to walk in. 


1 Stand with your back to the 
entrance of the alley and your 
dog in front of you. Take a few steps 
backward into the alley as you bend 
down and lure your dog toward you. 
When he takes that first step into 
the alley, you take a little shuffle step 
in his direction. When he takes a 
step backward, mark it and toss the 
lure between his front paws so that 
he has to back up a bit more to get it. 


Instead of using an alley, substitute a target (page 81) 
or platform (page 64) and have your dog back up to 
that spot. Use the same training sequence, gradually 
increasing the distance. 


2 Name it. Each time he backs 
up, say the verbal cue (“back 
up”)- At the same time, deliver the 
visual cue even if he doesn't listen to 
or watch you. Reset for the next rep. 
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3 On subsequent reps, back up 
farther into the alley when 
luring your dog in, one step at a time. 
As you take that first little shuffle 
step toward your dog, deliver the 
verbal cue and visual cue. Continue 
stepping toward him with little 
shuffle steps, never faster than he 
wants to go, and mark and toss the 
reward on the last shuffle step. 



5 Widen the alley. When your 
dog can consistently back up 
five or more steps in a straight line, 
begin to flare the alley, a few inches 
at a time. Eventually, he won't need 
the alley to guide him and you can 
remove it completely. 



4 As your dog gets more 
confident and fluent 
responding to your little shuffle 
steps toward him, try to move 
forward less. This will shift the 
focus to the hand motion, which 
will help you phase out the lure. 
Substitute an air cookie (page 8) 
for the lure and use your other hand 
to toss the reward under your dog's 
chest. 


PRO TIP Practice your treat 
tosses to throw the treats 
between your dog's front paws. 
You'll need good aim to throw the 
treats between your dog's front 
paws, so you may want to practice 
tossing to a mark without your 
dog present. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 16 


Crawl on Lure 


Your dog scoots on the ground toward you in a crawl. This beginner version of 
Crawl is taught with a lure; on page 124 you’ll learn the cue and phase out the lure. 

Crawling forward with both front paws is one crawl cycle. Your dog gets the 
reward when she completes the crawl cycle. 



SAFETY Crawling is not a natural 
movement for dogs. Always 
practice the crawl on a soft 
surface so that your dog isn't 
bruised or rubbed raw. 

V 

Start with your dog in a 

J. down-stay. Hold a treat in 

A . 

v • 

your fingertips and show it to her 
between her paws and just out of 
reach. If she moves toward the 
treat without popping up out of the 
crawl, then mark it and let her eat 
the treat. 

tJLL 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog pops up out of the down J 

while crawling, then quickly slide the 

lure into her chest so she gets back 

down, and then drag the lure forward 

again. It's okay to have your dog crawl V 

with her butt up in the air as long as A 9 

her front paws stay down. JrAnK 
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Continue to lure, showing the 
treat an inch farther away from 
her paws. Reward your dog only for 
moving forward while staying down. 


3 When your dog completes one 
crawl cycle (see headnote), 
don't let her get the treat. Instead, 
drag it a few inches farther away so 
that she has to start a second crawl 
cycle before you mark and let her 
eat the treat. Once she can complete 
two crawl cycles consistently, you 
can add a third crawl cycle, and 
then a fourth cycle, and so on. 






Spinelli starts a crawl cycle—moving forward with both front paws. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Help your dog learn this unnatural crawling 
movement with a tunnel. Lure her under 
your outstretched legs (if your dog is small 
enough), or set up a short, low tunnel for 
her to crawl through. This technique helps 
your dog learn muscle memory. If you use a 
tunnel, keep in mind that it's better to reach 
into the tunnel from the opposite end and 


lure toward you, rather than to toss a treat 
into the tunnel. If necessary, increase the 
length of the tunnel one crawl cycle at a time. 
But before lengthening it, try to lure your 
dog to keep crawling beyond the end of the 
tunnel. Eventually, you'll be able to remove it 
completely. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 17 


Cookie Paw 


When you place a cookie on your dog’s paw, he doesn’t eat it until you cue him to 
do so. This trick builds your dog’s self-control and trust because, in the end, he 
always gets the cookie. 



VISUAL CUE Use your stay or 
leave it cue, then point to the 
cookie. 

VERBAL CUES "Stay," "leave it," 
or "off," followed by "get it" or 
"okay" 


1 Introduce the cues “leave it” 
and “take it.” Cue your dog 
so that he is in a down-stay. Put 
a lower-value cookie on the floor 
about a foot away from your dog, 
directly in front of him. Slowly 
raise your hand off the cookie and 
say “leave it” in a calm voice. If he 
moves to go for the cookie, quickly 
cover it with your hand. If he paws 
at or noses your hand, pick up the 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog continues to go for the 
cookie, inch it farther away before 
you try again. You can also use the 
higher-value treat as a lure to distract 
him. Adjust the distance of the cookie 
rather than stopping it all at once. 
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cookie. If your dog doesn't go for 
the cookie, then mark it and reward 
with another treat that's of equal 
or higher value—but not with the 
cookie that's on the floor. Say “take 
it'' as you deliver the reward. Each 
time you practice, add one second 
until your dog can Leave It for five 
seconds. 


2 Position yourself to the side of 
the treat. As you uncover the 
treat with one hand, cue him to leave 
it. Praise and reward him with a few 
higher-value treats (one at a time) 
as he continues to look at you. On 
subsequent reps, increase the delay 
between reward treats and decrease 
the amount of treats before you 
break and reset for another rep. 


3 Little by little, move the cookie 
closer to him. Continue to 
reward him with higher-value treats 
for looking at you. Increase the delay 
between treats and decrease the 
amount before you break and reset. 


4 Place a treat on top of one paw. 

Continue using higher-value 
treats for rewards and to build self- 
control. Gradually phase out the 
higher-value rewards as the cookie 
on the paw becomes the only reward. 



CHALLENGE 


> Cookie Paws. Add a second treat 
on top of his other paw. You may 
need to move a bit closer to him 
and make sure he's focused on the 
rewards. Inch away from your dog 
after you place a treat on each paw. 
Experiment with placing more 
treats on both paws. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 18 


Sad Puppy 

While in a down-stay, your dog places her head on the floor between her paws. 



VISUAL CUE Drop your chin to 
your chest. 

VERBAL CUE "Sad" or "sad puppy." 
You can also ask, "Are you sad?" 


1 Start with your dog in a down- 
stay. Kneel in front of her 
and look at her without moving or 
speaking. She may get curious about, 
even frustrated with, what you want. 
The moment she moves her head 
down—even an inch—mark it and 
deliver a treat to her mouth. Remain 
still and wait for her next downward 
head movement to mark and reward 
her again. 


Free Shaping 

In this trick. Sad Puppy is taught with free shaping 
(page 13). Free shaping is like the children's game 
called Hot or Cold. Instead of using lures, you'll reward 
your dog for guessing the behavior you have in mind. 
As the game (or, in this case, the learning) progresses, 
you wait to reward your dog so that she does more of 
the desired behavior. When she guesses correctly, she 
earns a jackpot. 
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2 Next, make your dog work 

harder to earn more. Once she 
understands how to earn rewards, 
she'll lower her head again as soon 
as she swallows each treat. That's 
the moment you make her work a 
little harder—she will have to lower 
her head a bit more to be rewarded. 
Free shape her head movement all 
the way down to the floor, an inch at 
a time. 


4 Add duration and distance: Get 
her to hold the pose (up to five 
seconds) after you cue by delaying 
the mark and reward. If necessary, 
toss each reward between her paws 
to help her stay in the pose. Finally, 
increase your distance from your 
dog and stand up to cue. 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog doesn't get the connection between lowering 
her head and the treat, mark and reward her when she 
relaxes her shoulders or hips. Deliver the reward between 
her paws so that she has to lower her head to get it. Be 
patient—until she gets the concept of free shaping, she 
may express frustration. Frustration usually means that 
we are asking too much. To help prevent frustration, 
mark and reward for smaller increments of progress. If 
necessary, move on to another trick or behavior that she 
has already mastered so that she gets an easy win, and 
then try free shaping again or put the trick on hold until 
the next session. 


3 Add the visual cue and the 
verbal cue. Once your dog 
can rest her head on the floor 
consistently, drop your chin to your 
chest as you name the trick. At this 
step, give both cues together before 
you mark and treat. This sequence 
will also help you increase the time 
she holds the pose. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Instead of free shaping, use a chin target (page 96) 
and lure your dog to place her chin on it to earn 
the mark and treat. This technique is often used in 
movie dog training when a director needs a very 
specific pose, head angle, and eyeline (see Directing, 
page 147). 
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BEGINNER TRICK 19 


Speak 

Your dog barks on cue. 



VISUAL CUE Make a mouth shape with your hand, and 
open and close it. 

VERBAL CUE Speak 
Troubleshooting 

Because your dog is being rewarded for barking, he may 
bark more at first. Don't worry; you haven't created a 
monster who won't stop barking. In fact, when a dog 
learns to speak on cue, he will often cease other barking 
that is not rewarded. That happens because unrewarded 
behaviors tend to be extinguished on their own when 
dogs are trained using positive reinforcement (Appendix 1, 
page 288). 


1 Before your dog masters this 
cue, you need to get him to bark 
so that you can capture it (page 12). 

For some dog owners, this will be 
no problem—it's simply a matter of 
waiting for the right moment and 
being ready with a treat or praise. For 
others, it may be trickier—see the 
Many Paths to Victory box (opposite) 
for tips. 


2 When your dog barks, mark 
it precisely as he opens his 
mouth and give him a reward. 


3 Add the visual and verbal cues. 

Each time you capture your 
dog's bark, show him the visual cue 
and name the trick. 


4 Once your dog understands the 
connection between “Speak” 
and the reward, you can start giving 
the verbal or visual cue (or both) 
to ask for the behavior. Mark and 
reward any barks or noises. Phase 
out the treats for air cookies (page 8) 
as you have more successes. 
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MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

If your dog isn't inclined to bark, you may 
need to employ creative tactics to get him 
to vocalize. Here are three techniques to 
encourage barking so that you can capture 
the behavior: 

• Rile up your dog with a tug toy. (See 
Tug and Release, page 25.) When he barks, 
immediately drop the toy, mark, give the cue, 
and toss a reward. Best for dogs who already 
have a high toy drive. 

• Ring a doorbell or knock on the door. 

Some dogs will bark if you knock on a table 
or wall. When he barks, mark, cue, and toss 
the reward. Many trainers ask a friend to 


be the designated doorbell ringer or door 
knocker. 

• Use a baby gate or an exercise pen. Put 

your dog behind a baby gate or in an exercise 
pen as you act excited, like you're going to 
play with him, on the other side of the barrier. 
When he barks, mark, give the cue, and toss a 
reward. 

When your dog consistently speaks on cue 
(visual and verbal together) without the 
tug toy, doorbell, or baby gate, remove the 
training aid. In the next session, you may 
have to use the training aid to help your dog 
remember the cue. 
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BEGINNER TRICK 20 


Take a Bow 


While your dog stands, she lowers the front of her body into a “play bow” position 
with her butt in the air. This is a great trick to finish a performance. 



PRO TIPS 

• Help your dog master her stand-stay so that she 
doesn't step back or lie down to get the treat. 

• Hold the lure in your fingertips with your palm up. As 
you slide the lure toward her chin, rotate your hand so 
that the lure faces down. This helps your dog to stay 
focused on the lure without moving her feet. 


VISUAL CUES 

Intermediate: Sweep your hand 
out to the side. 

Pro: You take a bow with your 
dog. The hand that you've been 
sweeping to the side becomes 
part of your bowing motion. 

VERBAL CUE "Bow" or "take a 
bow" 


I Your dog stands and stays. As 
you crouch or kneel in front of 
her, hold a lure in your fingertips 
and slide it quickly under her chin to 
her chest and then down to the floor. 
You want her to lean back and lower 
her head, following the lure without 
moving her feet. The moment she 
starts to lean back or lower her head, 
mark it and deliver the treat. 
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Reset to a stand-stay and 
repeat this luring process. On 
each rep, try to get her to bow a little 
more deeply before you mark, treat, 
and reset for the next rep. 


4 As you increase her hold time, 
name it “take a bow” or simply 
“bow.” Say the name as she does 
it, and repeat the verbal cue as you 
deliver the treat. 



5 Substitute sliding an air cookie 
(page 8), then toss the reward 
with your other hand. 


6 Say the verbal cue and begin 
sliding the air cookie. As soon 
as your dog bows, drop your hand 
to the floor and sweep it to the side. 
Add distance from your dog as you 
cue “take a bow.” 



3 Have her hold the bow. When 
she can be lured all the way 
down into a deep bow, hold that 
position before you mark, treat, and 
reset. Little by little, build up the 
time that she stays in the bow pose 
to four seconds. 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog doesn't mind being touched on her belly, put 
your arm, leg, or ankle underneath her to help her keep 
her butt up high. Lure with your other hand and let her eat 
the treat as you slowly bring it toward the floor. Little by 
little, decrease your gentle touch on her belly to just one 
finger, and then none. 

If your dog won't stop moving her feet or bringing her 
butt down, practice stand-stay and then try the bow at 
another training session. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

If your dog often offers a "bow" as a stretch or while 
playing, you can capture the behavior (page 12). 
Anytime you catch your dog in the play bow pose, 
mark it, reward it with a treat, and name it ("Take a 
Bow"). Once she understands the connection between 
her bow and the reward, she will offer it more. If you 
mark and reward it consistently, you can shape her 
play bow into a trick that she performs on cue. 
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BEGINNNER ACTIVITY 1 


Find Me 


As in the children’s game hide-and-seek, you hide and then your dog searches 
to find you. This game builds trust and the relationship bond with your dog, as 
well as sit-stay mastery. It’s also a building block to more challenging tricks and 
activities. 



PRO TIP If your dog doesn't 
have a fluent sit-stay, hide the 
sneaky way: Throw a high-value 
toy that your dog loves. When 
your dog is distracted, quickly 
hide nearby. 


I Have your dog sit-stay on his 
mat or bed while you hide 
nearby. When you’ve hidden, call 
out your release cue (page 14), and 
then say, “Find me!” You can also use 
another audio cue, such as a whistle 
(if a whistle doesn't frighten your 
dog). The sound of your voice should 
make your dog run to you. 
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On subsequent rounds, hide 
farther from him and wait a 
few seconds longer before you call 
“find me!” If your dog goes right by 
you, wait a few seconds and then 
call out (or whistle) again, or you 
can also make a subtle noise. As he 
learns the game, wait longer before 
giving a hint. 


3 When your dog can sit-stay 
consistently for at least thirty 
seconds, begin the next round of 
this game where your dog just found 
you. If that's too challenging for 


him, then reset to a place that's near 
his mat. You can also move his mat 
slightly to start each round. 


4 When your dog finds you, 

reward him with enthusiastic 
praise and a high-value treat or 
toy. When you're first teaching this 
game, reset to his mat for the next 
round. To add variety to the game, 
begin the next round at different 
locations, especially at the place 
where your dog just found you. 
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BEGINNER ACTIVITY 2 


Which Hand? 


Your dog uses her nose to find a treat that is hidden in one of your hands. When 
she has located the hidden treat, she sits facing that hand. This game introduces 
scent work , a skill used in search and rescue and in police work. 



Troubleshooting 

• If your dog needs a hint, change the position of your 
hand a bit. 

• If your dog is guessing instead of smelling to figure out 
which hand has the treat (also known as scenting ), then 
use smellier treats. Wipe your hands on a towel after each 
rep to reduce confusion. 


PRO TIP Some search and rescue trainers add a paw 
touch, nose touch, or bark so the dog can signal or 
alert when the scent has been found. 


1 Teach your dog the final 
position—which we call the 
signal or alert— first. With your dog 
standing in front of you, put a treat 
in one hand, show her the treat, 
close your fist around the treat, and 
say “which hand?” Then cue your 
dog to sit facing that hand. When 
she sits, that is the signal. Mark 
it, and open your hand for her to 
eat the reward. Practice this with 
each hand. After a few successes, 
phase out your sit cue after you say 
“which hand?” When your dog sits 
consistently without being cued, she 
has mastered Step 1. 



2 Start the game. Ask your dog to 
stand. Put both your hands up 
and let your dog see you move a treat 
from hand to hand. Then let her see 
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you close a fist around the treat and 
say “which hand?” Keep your hands 
far enough apart so that she can 
obviously distinguish and sit in front 
of the correct hand. It's a bonus if 
she sits and paws the correct hand. 


4 Continue just as in Step 3, 
except that when your dog 
chooses incorrectly, after you open 
the correct hand, close both hands 
and put them behind your back for 
another rep. 


Troubleshooting 

In Step 5: If you 
always toss 
the low-value 
distraction treat 
with the same 
hand, you may 



3 Have your dog stand again. 

Put both your hands behind 
your back, hide a treat in one hand, 
then show her both fists as you say 
“which hand?” Do this near enough 
to your dog so that she can sniff your 
fists. When she sits in front of one 
hand, open that fist. If she succeeds, 
then reward her. If she chooses the 
wrong hand, open the other fist and 
remain silent as she sees the treat, 
but don't let her take it. Then close 
both fists and shift your position 
just enough so that your dog has to 
choose a hand and sit again. 


5 Toss a low-value “distraction 
treat” so that your dog has to 
turn her back to you to get it. Then 
hide the high-value treat in one fist 
so that when she returns, the next 
rep is ready to go. 


bias which hand 
your dog returns 
to. If that's an 
issue, randomize 
which hand 
tosses the 
distraction treat. 
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Intermediate 

Tricks 


O nce your dog has mastered a handful of beginner 
tricks, you can take those building blocks to the 
next level and have fun learning intermediate 
tricks. This Intermediate Program is like a bridge that 
spans your dog's transition from beginner to pro. Enjoy 
crossing that bridge together as you learn powerful new 
training tools, starting with platforms (page 64), perches 
(page 74), and targets (page 81) that will prepare you 
to learn amazing tricks and stunts in this book's Pro 
Programs (page 139) right away. 

As an intermediate trick trainer, it's now a great time to 
look at this book's appendices. In Appendix 2 (page 291), 
you'll be introduced to the American Kennel Club (AKC) 
Trick Dog Titles that your intermediate-level trick dog 
is now ready to start learning. In Appendix 3 (page 296), 
you'll explore educational Puzzle Toys that you can make 
or buy, which will increase your dog's focus, dexterity, 
and problem-solving skills. 

Take a moment to look at all thirty-three tricks and 
three training activities in this Intermediate Program and 
choose three to begin. Start by working on each trick 
for about five minutes; add more time only if your dog 
remains focused on that trick. As confidence increases, 
we encourage you and your dog to experiment, get 
creative, and let your joyful personalities shine! 


Cookie Nose, 
page 98 



INTERMEDIATE TRICK 1 


Get on a Platform 


A platform is a flat, elevated place that your dog learns to go to. When your dog is 
on a platform, she knows that she needs to focus on you for the next cue. In some 
cases, a platform can be used as a training tool that gets phased out as a specific 
trick is phased in—this is called transferring (page 66). 



VISUAL CUE Point to the platform. 
VERBAL CUE "Place," "hup," or "table" 


Pedestal and Stunt Platforms 

Some raised platforms that your dog 
might jump or climb onto are called 
pedestal platforms, and they're often 
used for stunts. Live performances 
and canine sports use barrels, tables, 
chairs, climbing structures, exercise 
balls, and custom-made props as 
stunt platforms. 

The Perch 

Another type of platform is called 
a perch, because only the dog's two 
front paws are on it. During training, 
the perch should be tall enough so 
that she is aware that her front paws 
are on a higher level than her back 
legs (see page 74). 

Movie Set Platforms 

Movie dog trainers use platforms 
and perches to train many tricks, 
such as sending out to a specific spot 
or waiting attentively while other 
action is happening. 

Make Your Own DIY Platforms 

You can buy dog training platforms 
in a variety of sizes but it's also easy 
to make them. Platforms should have 
a safe rubberized or soft surface and 
can be cut from dense foam mats. 
Make sure that the platform is big 
enough for your dog to sit, stand, 
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or lie down on. A training platform 
should be thick enough that your dog 
will be able to distinguish it from the 
floor—at least 4 inches for medium 
and large dogs and about 2 inches for 
small dogs. If a trick uses phasing out 
a platform (page 66), then homemade 
versions will help you swap in smaller 
and thinner platforms. 


1 Acclimate your dog to the 
platform. Toss treats onto 
and around the platform to build 
her interest in it. When she first 
touches the platform, reward with 
a jackpot and enthusiastic praise. If 
she's uncertain about the platform, 
don't force anything. It may take 
a few brief sessions for her to feel 
comfortable around this new object. 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog is hesitant, reward with 
a jackpot at first when she puts 
one or two paws on the platform. 
Jackpot again for all four paws. Any 
behavior like sitting, perching, and 
lying down on it also earns a jackpot. 
Let her enjoy being there. If she's still 
hesitant, don't force her—just keep 
acclimating in brief sessions. 


2 Add the verbal and visual cues. 

Lure your dog to the platform, 
then mark her success and deliver 
the reward as you give the hand 
signal and say the verbal cue. If she 
stays on it, repeat the verbal cue and 
point to the platform. Next, toss a 
treat away from the platform and 
repeat. As you build a rhythm of 
success, switch up the visual and 
verbal cues. 


3 Generalize. Move the 

platform, reposition yourself, 
reposition your dog—randomize the 
experience. Ideally, your dog begins 
to respond with cues (rather than 
to a lure), but if she hasn't quite put 
it all together, stay positive with 
whatever success she is having and 
keep sessions brief. Eventually, 
train in different rooms and outside. 


4 Add distance and duration. 

Increase your distance once 
your dog gets on the platform. As 
your dog stays on the platform, step 
away for a moment; then praise and 
deliver the reward as you repeat the 
verbal cue. As your dog stays and 
focuses on you, step farther away 
from her, and for more time. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Free shaping works well for platform acclimation. 

Be patient and positive until your dog discovers that 
being on the platform earns her treats. 
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Pro Platform Techniques 

Multiple Platforms 

In pro live shows and in movie dog training, 
we often use multiple platforms. Sometimes 
each platform represents a specific trick, and a 
sequence of platforms can represent a chained 
routine. In this book's section on pro tricks 
and stunts, platform training will help you 
choreograph your dog's dance routines. 

Distance Work 

Platforms help you add distance. For example, 
my dog Spider would Sit Pretty (page 38), until 
I was more than 6 feet away when I cued him. 

To increase distance, I used a platform that he 
learned to Sit Pretty on from 20 feet away; then 
I phased out the platform and phased in the cue. 

Sending 

A platform can also help you send your dog to 
go away from you and to a particular place. For 
example, Chris performs between innings at 
Major and Minor League Baseball games. He 
used platform training to teach Harley to run 
around all four bases (see page 78). At first, 
Chris placed two bases next to each other and 
sent Harley to go back and forth between the 
two. Little by little, Chris moved the two bases 
farther apart and added more bases. 



Chris teaches Run the Bases (page 78). 


BASICS 


Transferring 


In trick training, transferring means to adapt 
skills that were first learned in one specific 
situation to another situation. For many 
platform tricks and stunts, your dog will 
transfer skills first learned on the “generic” 
platform onto a special object. 


1 Phase out the platform. As your dog 
masters platform cues, switch to smaller 
and smaller platforms. Pro trick trainers will 
often shrink the platform down to the size of a 
deck of cards or a small tape spot that looks like 
a target (see page 81), which is called a “mark.” 


2 Phase in the special object and cue. 

Put the small platform or perch marker 
on the trick object (such as a chair or barrel). 
When she climbs or perches on the specific 
object, say the verbal cue (“chair” or “barrel”). 
Mark, praise, and reward each success. On 
subsequent reps, say the verbal cue earlier 
and earlier. Eventually, you'll phase out saying 
“place” or “on your mark” and say only the 
specific cue “chair” or “barrel.” 


What Is a Mark? 

In dog training, mark means two different 
things. 

As a verb, mark is an action. To mark a 
behavior means to click or say a word (such 
as "yes" or "good") that tells your dog he 
just did what you wanted. 

As a noun, mark is a place where your 
dog goes to wait for your next cue. The 
term "on your mark" is used in movie and 
theater productions to position human 
actors as well as animal actors. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 2 


Jump Across Platforms 

Your dog jumps from one platform onto another platform. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

SAFETY Make sure that the platforms are stable and 
the surfaces aren't slick. If the platform falls over, slides, 
or even wobbles, your dog may never do it again. Your 
dog's paws should not slide when he lands on the 
platform surface. Jumping is fatiguing, so keep each 
session under five minutes. Never move the platforms 
farther apart than your dog can jump. 

SET IT UP You'll need two platforms (preferably the 
same kind) to teach this trick. Elevated platforms are 
better than flat platform mats, so that your dog won't 
automatically walk across the floor. Rubberized or 
padded surfaces are best. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the other platform. 

VERBAL CUE "Jump" or "hup" 


I Put two platforms side by side 
with a small gap between them. 
Cue your dog to sit on one platform. 
Lure him to step across to the other 
platform, mark it, and deliver the 
reward. 
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2 Toss another treat off the 

platform. While your dog gets 
that treat, move the platforms a little 
farther apart. Gradually increase the 
distance so that he must hop across. 
Cue him to get on the platform and 
lure him across again. 



3 Have your dog jump back and 
forth between the platforms a 
few times. Phase in the cues to start 
his jumping as you phase out the 
lure. Eventually, use only the verbal 
or visual cue. Cue him to sit after 
jumping and then look at you for the 
next cue. 

Troubleshooting 

If your dog cheats by stepping down 
onto the floor before jumping onto 
the other platform, you can put a 
jump bar between the two platforms. 
Use a lightweight rig that falls over 
when your dog knocks against it. 


4 Once you've determined a jump 
distance that is challenging 
and safe for your dog, start with your 
dog sitting (or standing) on the floor 
and send your dog to jump up onto 
a platform. Next, cue him to jump 
across to the other platform, and 
then back to you. Randomize this 
sending sequence. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 3 


Feet Up 

Your dog perches his back feet on a platform or mark. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

Back Up (page 46) 

SAFETY Feet Up challenges 
a dog's abdominal stamina, 
shoulder and arm strength, and 
spine health. Practice Feet Up for 
no more than five minutes per 
day. If your dog doesn't want to 
do it, don't force him. Be aware of 
your dog's strength and stamina, 
and respond to any changes that 
you notice. With a young dog, be 
especially careful to use a platform 
that is no higher than his ankle. 

VISUAL CUE Start with the 
same cue as Back Up (a shooing- 
away motion with the back of 
your hand), and add at the end a 
sweeping flick up. 

VERBAL CUE Feet up 


1 Review your dog's acclimation 
to the platform. Cue or lure him 
to walk forward onto the platform 
and stay (either standing or sitting). 


Once your dog consistently 
stays on the platform, position 
yourself in front of him with a treat 
in your hand. Lure your dog to walk 
forward so that his front paws step 
off. Before his back legs also step off, 
stop him by cueing stay or by sliding 
a lure under his chin and toward his 
chest. Mark and deliver a reward. 
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3 While his back feet remain on 
the platform, use a handful of 
lures to have him lean back to get 
one treat and forward to get another. 
Continue luring and treating in this 
back-and-forth rocking motion. His 
feet never leave the platform. Then 
call break, toss the remaining treat, 
and reset. 


4 Lure your dog to step forward 
off the platform with one 
back foot; mark and reward. Then 
slide another lure under his chin so 
that he backs up that foot onto the 
platform again; mark and reward. 


5 Once he consistently steps off 
and back on, lure him farther 
forward so that he steps off with 
both feet, and reward a jackpot. 
Then slide a lure under his chin so 
that he backs up onto the platform 
with both feet. Repeat this back- 
and-forth motion a few times, then 
call break, toss a treat, and reset. 


6 Continue luring as you add a 
second step forward. Each time 
he steps back up onto the platform, 
name it “feet up.” Add five steps 
forward. 


7 Use an air cookie to phase out 
the lure, and then deliver a treat 
with your other hand. You may need 
to regress to just one or two steps 
at first, then build up to five steps 
again. Add the Back Up visual cue 
(page 46) and say “back up” to start 
the trick. When he’s close enough to 
the platform, say “feet up.” 


8 Increase the platform height, 
one inch at a time. Pay 
attention to your dog’s comfort level 
and don’t force him to go higher than 
he wants. Keep training sessions 
brief as you raise the platform. 



Troubleshooting 

• If your dog 
steps off the 
platform, then 
lure low and 
slide the treat 
in toward your 
dog's chest. 

• If your dog 
turns around 
to get on the 
platform, then 
put the platform 
in an alley or 
tight space 
(Back Up, 
page 46). 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 4 


Get in a Box (or Bowl) 


Your dog stands—with all four feet—inside a box or bowl. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

The 101 Box (page 15) 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

SET IT UP When you start 
training, the bottom of the box 
should be a bit bigger than your 
dog's stance. As you progress, 
move to smaller boxes. If your 
dog has short legs or is sensitive 
to jumping, use a box lid or cut 
down the sides of the box. If she 
has high energy, start with a box 
that has taller sides. A round water 
bowl with a non-skid bottom, or— 
for a larger dog—a dresser drawer, 
will also work. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the box 

VERBAL CUE "Get in," "get in the 
box," or "get in the bowl" 


PRO TIPS 

• Smaller boxes strengthen core muscles, so practice 
this for five minutes a day or less. 

• At the end of each session, put the box away. If your 
dog offers to get in when you're not around to get a 
reward, she will be less likely to do so when you ask for it. 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog sits on the wall of the box, mark before she 
does so. Deliver the treat below the wall outside the box. 
Also, trim down the walls. Higher walls help a dog to learn 
how to get in, but then they become a temptation to sit on. 


1 Review the 101 Box (page 15). 

If you haven't yet tried the 101 
Box trick, youTl want to at least 
understand how that free shaping 
exercise works before training this 
trick. The idea is to mark and reward 
only for offered behaviors that get 
your dog closer to actually getting 
in the box. Jackpot when she puts 
one paw in the box, and reward with 
more jackpots at two paws, three 
paws, and all four paws. 
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2 If your dog needs hints, then 
toss lures in the box. When she 
gets those treats, toss more treats in 
the box. Then call break and toss a 
treat outside the box, far enough so 
that your dog must get out of the box 
to get it. Reset and move the box a 
little after each rep. 



3 Once your dog gets all four feet 
in the box consistently, point 
to the box and name the trick. At 
first, say “get in” when she gets in. 
Eventually, you'll say “get in” to start 
the cue. 




4 Shape for duration. Deliver the 
rewards while your dog's feet 
are in the box. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 5 


Get on a Perch 


Your dog puts her front paws on top of a platform or target and waits for the 
next cue. 



VISUAL CUE Point to the perch 

VERBAL CUE Many top movie 
dog trainers use "on your mark" 
for perch work. Other common 
names are "perch," "mark," and 
"paws up." 

PRO TIPS 

• When you deliver jackpots, slow 
down how quickly you deliver 
the last couple of treats. That 
will encourage her to stay on the 
perch a bit longer. 

• While your dog is on the perch, 
try moving a little to see if she 
keeps her paws in place. 

• If your dog is oblivious to the 
perch, it may not be tall enough. 
Use a taller perch such as an 
upside-down water bowl or a big 
stockpot. 


1 Kneel on the floor with your 
dog sitting or standing a few 
feet in front of you. Place the perch 
between you and your dog, and then 
wait. If she moves toward the perch, 
mark it and deliver the reward just 
far enough in front of her that she 
leans or takes another step forward 
to eat it. Continue to free shape her 
movement onto the perch. When 
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she puts both paws on the perch, 
mark and deliver a jackpot: Deliver 
five treats, one at a time—only if she 
stays on the perch—and name it (“on 
your mark”). End the rep by cueing 
break and tossing another treat 
behind her. 


2 A good perch pose looks like 
this: Your dog stands alert with 
front paws on the perch. To achieve 
this goal, deliver a jackpot above 
her head to help her maintain good 
posture. As she becomes fluent, 
move the perch slightly before you 
begin each rep. Say the verbal cue 
when she gets on the perch. When 
you become confident that she'll get 
on the perch, say the name as she 
first moves toward it. 


3 Add the visual cue: Point to 
the perch. Eventually, say the 
verbal and visual cues together to 
start each rep. 


4 Stand up to cue each rep. 

Alternate between the visual 
and verbal cues. Reposition the perch 
farther away so that it's no longer 
between you and your dog and send 
her to the perch. Eventually, you'll 
phase out treat rewards, and you'll 
be able to use Get on a Perch as a 
building block for other tricks. 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog lies down on the perch, mark before she lies 
down, and deliver the reward at a height that requires her 
to stand up. 


Perch as a Training Tool 

Perch work is a valuable training technique and building block that can be transferred onto many 
intermediate and pro tricks and stunts, including moviemaking and live performance. 



Vinny perches on apple boxes 
(see page 164). 


Chappie stands to perch on a 
wagon (see page 162). 


Vinny perches on Chris's leg 
(see page 130). 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 6 


Rotate on a Perch 


Your dog keeps his paws on a perch while rotating around it, clockwise and 
counterclockwise. Perch rotations teach rear end awareness, which increases 
coordination and confidence. This trick can also be transferred or adapted to 
performance choreography or dog dancing. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Get on a Perch (page 74) 

SET IT UP Before you begin this 
trick, you'll need to find a perch 
cylinder. We recommend using 
a plastic water bowl that has a 
non-skid rubber bottom. Turn the 
bowl upside-down for your dog to 
perch on. These bowls come in a 
few sizes and can be found in pet 
stores and online. 

VISUAL CUE Slide your arm 
across your body in the direction 
you want your dog to rotate. 

VERBAL CUE Rotate 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

If your dog is familiar with perch work already, you may 
be able to free shape his rotation. Begin by marking 
and rewarding any slight motion of his back feet, and 
then work up to rewarding a partial or full rotation. 


1 Review Get on a Perch (page 
74). While your dog is standing 
on the perch, lure him toward one 
direction—either clockwise or 
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counterclockwise. To keep his feet 
on the perch, lure in the opposite 
direction. 


2 Train your dog to rotate in both 
directions. Alternate clockwise 
and counterclockwise, and keep the 
progress even. Lure a little farther in 
both directions, until your dog can 
rotate in complete circles. 


3 Send your dog to the perch so 
that he automatically turns 
around to face you once he’s on it. To 
get your dog off the perch, cue break 
after each rep by tossing a second 
treat onto the floor. 

Troubleshooting 

• If your dog isn't successful, review 
Get on a Perch (page 74) again, 
including sending him to the perch. 

• If you're luring and your dog moves 
one paw off the perch, withdraw the 
lure. As soon as he gets back on the 
perch, begin luring again. 



PRO TIPS 

• Whether you're free shaping or luring, deliver the 
reward slightly in front of his face so that he continues 
moving in the same direction to get the treat (and while 
he also keeps his front paws on the perch). 

• Keep still as you train this trick. 


CHALLENGE 


> Reduce the Perch Size. Can 

your dog rotate on a smaller perch? 
Introduce a smaller bowl (or other 
perch) while the larger bowl is still 
on the training floor. Have your dog 
alternate between the two bowls, 
rotating on each one. Can you add a 
third bowl? 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 7 


Run the Bases 


Send your dog to a series of baseball bases. If you want your dog to land on a base 
with his front paws only, then train with the perch or target (page 81) cue. If 
you have a smaller dog, you may want to train all four feet on the platform. The 
training method used for this trick is called back chaining (page 80). 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

Jump Across Platforms (page 68) 
Get on a Perch (page 74) 

Rotate on a Perch (page 76, optional) 

SAFETY When you practice or 
perform outside, make sure your 
dog has great recall so that she 
won't run away. 

SET IT UP Unless you are able to 
borrow baseball bases, use other 
objects that are about the same 
size. If you plan for your dog to 
perform this trick on a baseball 
diamond, then you'll eventually 
want to practice on that field. 



1 Start with two bases: third base 
and home plate. Place them a 
few feet apart. Have your dog perch 
or stand on third base while you 
position yourself at home plate. Cue 
or lure him to perch on home plate. 
Repeat from home plate back to 
third base. Practice cueing back and 
forth between the bases and move 
them farther apart. At each base, you 
may add a perch rotation to position 
him toward the next base. 
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Have your dog perch on third 
base and stand next to him. Send 
him to home plate. Start with the 
bases close together and then move 
them apart little by little. At first, you 
can run with your dog toward the next 
base to focus his motion, then send 
him the rest of the way. 


Add second base near third 
base. Have your dog perch on 
second base and stand next to him. 
Send him to third base. Then send 
him to home plate. Cue him to come 
back to second base to complete the 
circuit. Gradually move second base 
away from third base. 


4 Add first base near second 
base. Have your dog perch on 
first base and stand next to him. 


Send him to second base, then to 
third, and then home. Cue him 
to return to you at first base to 
complete the circuit. Move first 
base away from second base so 
that all four bases are arranged in a 
diamond. 


5 Move your starting spot to 

home plate and start the circuit 
from there. 






Troubleshooting 

If any base becomes too challenging, 
stand closer to that base as you direct 
your dog to come. 


PRO TIPS 

• Place a reward on top of each base and replenish the rewards on each rep. 
At each step, phase out the rewards, then reintroduce the rewards when you 
introduce each new base. 

• Have a second handler help you. 

• Rev up your dog with enthusiasm to build up his running speed. 

• Make sure your dog perches on each base, otherwise he may cheat once 
you've phased out the rewards. 
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BASICS 


Back Chaining 


When you teach the last part of the trick 
first, then work backward all the way to the 
beginning of the trick, as in Run the Bases 
(page 78), that's called back chaining. One 
advantage of back chaining is that you're 
always moving toward the part of the trick that 
your dog is most confident about repeating. 

The song 'Twelve Days of Christmas'' uses 
back chaining: The line you start with ends up 
being sung last ("a partridge in a pear tree'') 
and then the song progresses back to the first 
line ("twelve drummers drumming''). 

Like humans, dogs often learn chained 
sequences of tricks better when they progress 
toward a familiar trick, rather than toward an 
unfamiliar one. Back chaining is often the best 
method for training a sequence of tricks and for 
elaborate Sends, such as Running the Bases. 

Back Chain from Home 

Back chaining Run the Bases (page 78) means 
starting with third base and running to home. 
You train backward from there, chaining 
second base (to third, to home), then first base 



Harley goes home from third. 


(to second, to third, to home). For the final 
version of the trick, your dog starts on home 
base and runs around all the bases. 

Start with the Toy 
Drop 

To train Toy Cleanup 
(page 118), back chain 
dropping a toy into 
the basket (the last 
part of the trick), then 
bringing the toy to the 
basket (the middle 
part), then getting the 
toy (the first part). 

Build a Routine 

Many pro dog dance trainers (see page 220 
for more on Dog Dancing) will design their 
choreography first, 
but then train their 
dog each of the tricks 
in the performance 
separately. When 
their dog is fluent 
with the individual 
tricks, trainers will 
chain all of the tricks 
together using a 
variety of sequencing 
techniques, including 
back chaining. 




Suhey and Koda 
work on their dance 
routine. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 8 


Touch a Target 

A target is a training tool that your dog learns to touch with her paw or nose. 
Typical targets include soft plastic discs such as yogurt container lids, paper sticky 
notes, and small carpet squares. Target touching is also called targeting, paw (or 
nose) targeting, and paw (or nose) touching. 

VISUAL CUES Point to the target. Use one 
target for paw touching and a different 
target for nose touching. 

VERBAL CUES Use one verbal cue for paw 
targeting and another for nose targeting. 

Many trainers use "target" for paw touches, 
and "touch" or "nose it" for nose touches. 

PRO TIPS 

• You can teach both paw targeting and 
nose targeting with this training sequence, 
but not simultaneously. Train targeting with 
either the paw or nose to fluency before 
beginning to train the other. 

• The target is a powerful building block that 
prepares your dog to learn many intermediate 
and pro tricks. Once your dog is fluent with 
Target Touching, the target can be attached to 
most any object to teach tricks such as Close 
the Door (page 88), Push a Ball (page 92), and 
Kiss (with Sticky Nose Target) (page 94). Targets 
are commonly used in moviemaking (page 140) 
to train tricks that are specific to the script. 



1 Interest your dog in the target. Decide 
whether youTl teach paw target or nose 
target, and choose the target object. Toss the 
target gently onto the floor. If your dog looks 
at it, then mark and reward. Encourage her by 
marking and rewarding as she moves closer to 
it. When she first touches the target, reward 
with a jackpot and enthusiastic praise. Let her 
succeed a few times before moving on. 


Teach the target's meaning. Mark and 
reward your dog only for the target 
touches you've chosen (only paw touches or 
nose touches, but not both). If your dog gets 
frustrated, break down this step: Mark and 
reward for any movements toward the target, 

Continued on next page - 
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Vinny learns Criss-Cross (page 236) using a 
target. 

then free shape to reward her for moving 
closer to it, and reward a jackpot for touching 
the target. Continue shaping by marking and 
rewarding for more definite target touches. 


3 Add a verbal and visual cue. Each time 
your dog touches the target, name it (say 
“target” for paw touches, “touch” for nose 
touches) and reward a treat. On subsequent 


reps, name it slightly earlier: At first, when 
she's about to touch it, then when she first 
moves toward it, and finally before she moves 
toward it. Next, speed up the reps so that she 
anticipates your verbal cue. Then you can 
add the visual cue: Point at the target. As you 
get into a rhythm of reps, switch up using the 
visual or verbal cue. 


4 Generalize the target. Move the target off 
the floor an inch. Place it on a flat object 
(such as a book) and later add height (stack up 
more books). Tape the target on a wall or door 
near the floor and later move it up. Place the 
target on a variety of surfaces. This teaches 
your dog that you always want her to touch the 
target—with her paw or nose—wherever you 
place it. 


5 Add distance and send your dog. Move 
your dog farther from the target before 
cueing each rep. Have your dog stay as you 
move the target to new places around the room, 
and then send her. In subsequent training 
sessions, do this training exercise in different 
rooms and eventually move to new locations. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Use a two-finger technique for high-drive 
dogs who want to bite the target. Put away the 
target and instead, put a treat lure between 
two extended fingers. (These two extended 
fingers will eventually become the nose 
target.) When your dog goes toward your 
fingers, mark and toss a treat with your other 
hand. (Pull away if she lunges.) Shape by 
waiting a moment longer before marking and 


treating. A few repetitions tend to slow a dog's 
movement and redirect her focus because she 
expects you to toss a treat. Now you can shape 
for deliberate moves toward your two fingers, 
and phase in air cookies. When she calmly 
noses your fingers, that's a jackpot. Now name 
it ("touch") and proceed with your two-finger 
target in the training steps. Using your hand 
instead of a disc is called a hand target. 
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MORE TARGET TOUCHING TECHNIQUES 


> Use these additional target touching techniques as building blocks once 
you've taught your dog the basics of Touch a Target. 


Target Stick 

Attach the target to the end of a stick so that 
you can train certain tricks without bending 
over. Move the target stick so that your dog 
follows it, which can speed up training for tricks 
that require movement. To make it even more 
interesting to your dog, attach a lure to the end of 
the stick, which transforms it into a lure, or bait 
stick. Target sticks and bait sticks are used in 
moviemaking—just out of the camera's view— 
to direct movements (page 147). 

To train with a target stick, attach a target 
that your dog already knows (for either paw 
touches or nose touches) to the end of a one- to 
three-foot stick. (For safety, make sure that 
both ends of the stick are padded.) Cue your 
dog to touch the target. Then move the stick 
so that the dog follows, first up off the floor, 
then in a circle. Have your dog touch the target 
while it is in motion, slowly at first and then 
faster as your dog gets it. As your dog becomes 
fluent, use a smaller and smaller target on the 
end of the stick, until it's a padded nub. 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog 
seems fearful or 
confused about 
the target stick, 
don't force her 
to touch it. Place 
the stick where 
she can sniff it, 
put treats all 
around it, and 
rub the end of it 
with high-value 
treats. 


Sticky Target 

A target is called “sticky” when the dog's touch 
is sustained until your next cue. For example, 
to sustain your dog's kiss against your cheek 
(rather than a single lick), use a Sticky Nose 
Target (page 94). In commercial photography, 
a Sticky Paw Target (page 149) can train a dog 
to keep her paw on the client's product, such as 
on a bag of dog food. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 9 


Push a Buzzer 


Your dog pushes a buzzer or other named target. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

SET IT UP A buzzer is essentially 
just a round button target, and 
you can use any kind you like. 

The buzzer should be battery- 
powered if you want it to make 
noise. (If your dog is skittish, you 
may want it to be silent.) 

VISUAL CUE Point to the buzzer. 

VERBAL CUE "Buzzer," "doorbell," 
or a name of your choice 

PRO TIP Give hints by delivering 
the treat reward near the buzzer 
or on it. 


1 Review Touch a Target 
(page 81). Start with the 
generic target disc attached 
to the buzzer with sticky tape 
(or point with a target stick). 
Then phase out the target. 
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2 Put the buzzer in front of you 
or hold it and then deliver your 
generic paw target cue (“target”). 
When he touches it, mark, reward, 
and name it “buzzer.” 


3 Move the buzzer a little to 
reset for each rep. Cue as 
your dog starts to move toward 
the buzzer. Eventually replace the 
generic target verbal cue with this 
trick's verbal cue. 


4 Position the buzzer farther 
from your dog. Send your dog 
to the buzzer and cue. Free shape 
it so that you can be positioned 
farther away from both your dog and 
the buzzer when you send your dog 
to push the buzzer. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 


If your dog is interested in the 
buzzer, it might be easy to free 
shape his movement without 
using a target. Put the buzzer in 


front of your dog and then mark 
and reward as he moves toward 
it. Jackpot when he first paws the 
buzzer. 


CHALLENGE 


> Two or More Buzzers. Use two identical buzzers. Cue your dog to go back 
and forth from buzzer to buzzer. Reposition one buzzer as your dog goes to 
the other one. Add a third buzzer! 

> Flip a Light Switch. Start with the target disc taped onto the light switch 
(it's easiest to use a lamp with a floor switch) and adapt the training steps. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 10 


Ring the Bell 

Your dog paws a hanging bell. This trick is useful in teaching a dog to alert you 
when it’s time to go potty outside (see Challenge). 



BUILDING BLOCK (OPTIONAL) 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

SET IT UP Jingle bells on a cord 
or strap are easier for a dog to ring 
than a single cowbell. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the bells. 

VERBAL CUE "Ring the bell," 
"Want to go outside?" or "potty 
outside" 

PRO TIP If you're training the 
Potty Bell Challenge, open the 
door each time he rings it on his 
own. Otherwise, he may stop 
using the bell altogether. 


1 Introduce your dog to the bells, 
treating them as very special 
objects. Hold them above your dog's 
reach. When he shows interest in 
the bells, lower them so that he can 
touch them, and when he does so, 
mark it and deliver a treat. Continue 
to reward stronger touches and bell 
rings. 


Troubleshooting 

If the bell frightens your dog, stop training the trick for the 
day. The next time you try this trick, acclimate your dog 
to the sound—muffle it inside a towel and place treats all 
around it. Little by little, unwrap the bell. 
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2 Hold the bells away from the 
door at first. Each time your 
dog rings it, mark it, name it (say 
“ring the bell”), and deliver a treat. 
Then move away from the bell and 
send your dog to ring it. 


CHALLENGE 


> Your Dog’s Potty Bell. If you’re 
using this trick as a potty bell, hang 
the bell on the door that your dogs 
use when they go outside. Let your 
dog see you toss treats on the floor- 
on the other side of the door—and 
then shut the door. When he rings 
the bell, mark it, name it, and open 
the door so he can get the treats. 

Call your dog back to you, toss more 
treats on the other side of the door, 
and close it again for the next rep. 

After he rings the bell, go 
outside with him to the potty spot 
and cue him to go potty. 

Some trainers also add the step 
of taking the bell outside and ringing 
it while your dog is pottying. After 
she finishes her business, reward 
her while you ring the bell and 
repeat the cue. Then let your dog see 
you reattach the bell on the door. 


PRO TIP It's important to phase 
out the treats early while training 
so that your dog understands that 
ringing the bell is what causes you 
to open the door. Otherwise he 
will associate ringing the bell with 
earning treats. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Attach a target to the bell and train this trick the way 
you trained Push a Buzzer (page 84). As you name the 
cue, remove the target. 

Alternatively, start by placing the bell on the floor with 
a target attached. Once your dog successfully paw 
targets the bell, begin the naming process as you also 
begin moving the bell off the floor, inch by inch. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 11 


Close the Door 


On cue, your dog closes a door. 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

SAFETY Place the target away from the edge of the 
door and be careful that your dog does not accidentally 
pinch his paw in the doorjamb. Touching a moving 
door can be scary for a dog, so increase the door 
opening just an inch at a time. Small dogs may need 
to jump up high enough so that their feet leave the 
ground. If so, use the safety protocols from Boing 
(page 28) and Jump Over (page 30). 

SET IT UP Attach a target disc to the door with sticky 
tape. Put the target high enough so that your dog 
doesn't touch the target with his nose, and so that he 
must stand up on two legs to paw it. You may also use a 
target stick or your hand target (page 82) on the door. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the target. Once the target is 
removed, point to the door and say the cue. Many 
trainers prefer to phase out the visual cue. 

VERBAL CUE "Close the door" 



I To get your dog used to the 
swinging door, walk through 
the doorway with your dog. Then 
have him sit on the side of the door 
that he will push. Treat him while 
you swing the door. 


Start with the door closed and 
the target disc in place. Cue 
your dog to touch the target. Mark 
and reward a target touch—toss the 
treat behind your dog so he has to 
reset after eating it. Repeat until he 
can touch the target reliably. 
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3 Open the door 1 inch and cue 
your dog to paw the target. 
When he touches the target, mark 
it, name it (“close the door”), toss 
a treat, and reset for another rep. 
Open the door more and stand 
farther away from the opening. 


4 Remove the target. Your dog's 
progress may stall at this 
point—be prepared to close the door 
and redo the process of opening the 
door gradually, placing the target on 
the door again, and phasing it out. 


5 Move back and start your dog 
at a distance. Eventually, send 
your dog from a chair or his resting 
spot to close the door. 


CHALLENGE 


> Close the Cabinets. Practice on 
a variety of doors. For example, 
open more than one cabinet door 
and shape your dog's performance 
to close all the doors. Since dogs' 
brains don't generalize well, you 
may need to teach each door as a 
distinct trick. 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog 
doesn't know 
what to do when 
you've removed 
the target in Step 
4, hold the target 
against the door 
and pull it away 
as your dog is 
about to touch 
it—then reward 
with a jackpot! 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 12 


Open the Door 

Your dog pulls a rope that opens a door. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Tug and Release (page 25) 

SET IT UP Rig the rope to the 
door so that the door opens easily 
when the rope is pulled. You may 
need to leave the door ajar or tape 
down the latch mechanism. 

VERBAL CUE "Open the door" 

PRO TIPS 

• To help your dog grab the rope, 
use a thick rope or tie a loop or 
wadded knot at the end. 

• Have enough extra rope so 
that you can experiment with 
the length as you figure out the 
optimal height for your dog. 


1 Review Tug and Release (page 
25) with the rope youTl use on 
the door. Get your dog excited about 
the rope and playing this “game ” 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog loves to tug but won't release the rope, use two 
identical ropes to train the Drop It in Step 1. 


Your dog will have to have a strong 
command of "get it," and "drop it" to 
open the door—both skills learned in 
Tug and Release (page 25). 
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Tie the rope to the doorknob 
and hold it just above your 
dog's eye level. Cue “tug” and “drop 
it.” Mark and reward. 


3 Shorten the rope so that 
it's higher and higher. Hold 
the rope closer to the door, and 
eventually let go of the rope so that it 
dangles from the knob. 



4 Send your dog to grab the 
dangling rope and pull the 
door open. 




CHALLENGE 


> Pull the Door Handle. If your door has a lever handle instead of a doorknob, 
you may not need a rope to help your dog. Instead, you may be able to teach 
your dog (depending on size) to chain three tricks: jump up (page 28), target 
the handle (page 81), and perch on it (page 74) to open it. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 13 


Push a Ball 


Your dog uses his nose to roll a ball. You could also call this trick “Play Soccer” or 
make up your own fun name, such as the name of your favorite team or player. 

BUILDING BLOCK 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

SAFETY Dogs with higher toy 
drive are at risk for shredding a 
ball and eating it, so supervise 
your dog around this toy. Put the 
ball away when you're not training 
this trick—this makes the ball 
special and rewarding. 

SET IT UP Use a ball that's 
soft and rolls easily, such as a 
dodgeball. For a timid dog, a foam 
ball or plush toy ball can help 
with acclimation. Once your dog 
masters this trick, try a firmer ball: 
a soccer ball, basketball, or hard 
plastic ball. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the ball. 

VERBAL CUE "Push," "push the 
ball," or "roll the ball" 


1 Review Touch a Target (page 
81). Tape the target onto the 
ball. At first, hold the ball so that 
it doesn’t roll, and cue your dog to 
touch it. Once his nose touches are 
confident, allow the ball to roll a few 
inches before he touches it with his 
nose. Then let it roll a little farther. 
Once your dog seems fluent, phase 
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out the target and have him nose 
touch the ball directly. 


The first time the ball rolls 
after a nose touch, reward 
with a jackpot. Once he consistently 
noses the ball, be more selective 
with marking and rewarding so that 
he rolls it deliberately. When he 
begins to roll the ball, introduce the 
cues. Start each rep by pointing to 
the ball (which becomes the hand 
signal) and naming it. 


3 Toss treats away from the ball 
so that your dog has to return 
to it for each rep. Stand farther away 
from the ball and send him to push 
the ball with a cue. 


Troubleshooting 

Hold a treat against the ball and 
tap-tap the treat to lure your dog 
to the target. Smear a treat like 
peanut butter on the ball to make the 
connection easier. 




MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Push a Ball is an excellent trick for building up nose 
awareness, but you don't have to use targeting to teach 
it. Instead, place a treat under the ball and reward 
your dog for going near it. Mark and reward when he 
touches the ball with his nose, but don't reward for paw 
touches. Name the trick when he noses it. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 14 


Kiss (with Sticky Nose Target) 

On cue, your dog kisses you on the cheek. A kiss can mean either a full-on slobbery 
lick, or a nose touch to the cheek, depending on your personal preferences. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

SAFETY Be careful that your dog 
does not accidentally clobber 
you or bite you in the face. Work 
on this trick only if your dog isn't 
reactive when she's close to your 
face. Some people are allergic 
to dog saliva (and not everyone 
enjoys being slobbered on). Do 
not attempt this trick if your dog 
is nippy! 

VISUAL CUE Tap-tap on your 
own cheek. 

VERBAL CUE "Kiss" or "give me 
a kiss" 


PRO TIP 

A target is 
"sticky" when 
your dog 
sustains her 
nose touch 
(or paw 
touch) on 
the target 
until the next 
cue. 


1 Teach the short kiss. Review 
Touch a Target (page 81). Put 
the familiar target on your arm and 
cue for touches. Little by little, move 
the target toward your cheek. When 
she noses your cheek, that's a jackpot. 
Now phase out the target as you 
phase in the verbal and visual cues. 


2 Now, teach the sticky nose 
target—or the long kiss. Train 
your dog to keep her nose on your 
cheek (or on the target) until the 
next cue by delaying the mark for 
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a second. Subsequently, delay the 
mark another second and work up to 
a three-second sustained nose touch. 


3 Chain a simple cue— 
down —for a reward at 
the end of the long (sticky) 
kiss. Then cue the kiss 
again. Repeat the 
sequence—sticky kiss 
and down —like 
Puppy Push-Ups 
(page 291). 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 
Capturing 

If your dog offers affection without being 
asked, then capture her kiss with a mark and 
reward. As you reward, say the trick name 
"Kiss" and tap-tap the visual cue. Then try to 
cue her (visual and verbal). If she kisses you 
again, give lots of praise as you again mark, 
reward, name it, and cue with your hand. 
Continue to shape your dog's behavior for 
as long as it is offered. If she does not kiss 
you, then resume whatever you were doing 
before she started, but don't continue asking 
for another kiss. You can also give a hint by 
leaning your cheek toward her—as long as she 
feels safe with your head movement. 


Movie Dog Lure 

A shortcut that movie dog trainers use is 
to smear a lure, such as peanut butter or 
anchovy paste, on the human actor's cheek, 
then cue the dog to kiss. While that technique 
works great for filmmaking, the challenge in 
trick training is to phase out the lure and get 
the dog to recognize a cue. It's best if you use 
only a small dab of the lure on your cheek. 
Progress to an air lure (similar to an air cookie 
but with two fingers held together instead of 
your fingers and thumb) that's accompanied 
by a cue. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 15 


Chin Rest and Freeze 


Your dog rests his chin on a target disc or your hand (page 81) and keeps it there 
(also called freeze) until you give the next cue or cue break. A sticky chin target can 
help your dog to keep his head still during a veterinary exam. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

Sad Puppy (page 52) 

Kiss (with Sticky Nose Target) (page 94) 

SAFETY Some dogs are triggered and react negatively 
when being touched under the chin. If so, avoid training 
this trick until your dog accepts and even wants to be 
touched under his chin. Never grab your dog's chin. 

Be gentle if you use a hand target (page 82). Invite your 
dog to rest his chin on your hand. If touching your hand 
stresses your dog out, try a thick target disc instead. 

VISUAL CUE Place the tip of your index finger under 
your chin and look directly at your dog while keeping 
your head still. 

VERBAL CUE "Chin freeze" or "head down" 


Troubleshooting 

If you use a hand target and your dog paws your hand, 
then start by touching your hand to your dog's chin, mark 
it, deliver a reward, and name the cue "chin." Inch by inch, 
move your hand away from your dog's chin and begin 
the cue. 


I Cue your dog to lie down. Place 
your hand or a target disc where 
his chin will land, then review Sad 
Puppy (page 52). When he lowers his 
chin onto your hand, mark it, say the 
new cue “chin,” and deliver a treat. 


PRO TIP How much time can your dog freeze in this 
pose? Build up your dog's sticky chin rest time to ten 
seconds. Since freeze is a building block, you'll be able 
to transfer the freeze cue onto other tricks that your 
dog already knows. 


2 Add more time: Make sure 
your dog keeps his head on 
the target by delaying the mark and 
treat. Also, little by little, elevate the 
chin rest target. Eventually, your dog 
will sit-stay with his chin resting on 
the target. 
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3 Once your dog can rest his 
chin on the sticky target for at 
least three seconds, cue him to stay 
perfectly still. While you may use 
stay, may trainers prefer the cue 
“freeze ” which means to remain 
perfectly still. As he freezes, remove 
the target for a moment and then 
replace it. During this time, continue 
the visual cue: Your own chin rests 
on your other index finger. Mark it 
and deliver a reward if he remains 
still while the target is removed. 
Increase the duration that his chin 
remains still without the chin target. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 
Luring 

With your dog positioned over the chin target or your 
hand target, lure with a treat in your other hand. The 
luring motion is out over the target, and then down onto 
the target. When your dog's chin touches the target, 
mark it and deliver the treat. Shape for additional time. 

Add a Platform 

If your dog is small or needs help, cue him to lie down 
on a raised platform to give you more space under 
his chin. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 16 


Cookie Nose 


Balance a cookie on your dog’s snout. This trick builds your dog’s self-control and 
trust because, in the end, she gets a cookie. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Chin Rest and Freeze (page 96) 
Cookie Paw (page 50) 

SAFETY Don't grab your dog's 
chin (also see Chin Rest and 
Freeze, page 96). 

SET IT UP Use a folded 
handkerchief or other lightweight 
(non-food) item as a tool. And, of 
course, get a cookie big enough 
to balance. 

VISUAL CUE Place the cookie 
while using your other hand as a 
chin rest. 

VERBAL CUES "Chin," "freeze," 
and "cookie nose" 


1 Review Chin Rest and Freeze 
(page 96) until your dog can rest 
her chin in your palm or on a target. 
Review this trick (without placing 
a cookie on her snout) anytime she 
needs guidance. 


2 As your dog sit-stays with her 
chin on the sticky target, gently 
touch a folded handkerchief to your 
dog's snout while you cue her to 
stay or freeze. Mark and deliver a 
reward. On subsequent reps, hold 
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the handkerchief to your dog's nose 
a moment longer. When she remains 
still for three seconds, withdraw 
your hand from the handkerchief. 
Next, begin to phase out the chin 
target, one finger at a time, as your 
dog balances the handkerchief. 
When your dog balances the 
handkerchief for three seconds, she 
is ready to balance the cookie. 


3 Introduce the balancing cookie. 

You'll place the cookie on the 
handkerchief that is already on your 
dog's snout and follow the training 
sequence: 

• Cue “Chin Rest and Freeze'' 
onto the palm of your hand. 

• Place the balancing cookie on 
your dog's snout. 

• Remove your hand from the 
balancing cookie. 

• Phase out the chin target. 



At the end of each rep, mark, take 
away the cookie, and reward with an 
equal- or higher-value treat. Do not 
reward with the balancing cookie. 


4 Phase out the handkerchief. 

Place the balancing cookie 
directly on your dog's snout, 
repeating each step in the training 
sequence in Step 3. Continue to use 
your palm as the target. As before, 
at the end of each rep, mark, take 
away the balancing cookie, and then 
reward with a different treat that is 
of equal or higher value. 


5 Proof each part of the 

sequence. Stand up and step 
away, while your dog continues to 
balance the object. First, balance the 
handkerchief without the treat, then 
both the handkerchief and the treat, 
and finally the treat without the 
handkerchief. 


Troubleshooting 

• If your dog 
tries to get the 
treat off her 
snout, remove it 
quickly. 

• If your dog has 
a short snout, 
you may want 
to balance the 
cookie on her 
head (page 210). 


PRO TIPS 

• Keep your target hand calmly outstretched and still. 

• Praise and reward your dog with a few higher-value 
treats (one at a time) as she keeps her chin on the 
target and looks at you. 


CHALLENGE 


> Balance More Cookies. For each additional treat, you 
may need to repeat each step in the training sequence: 
hold the new cookie on her snout, phase out the 
balancing hand, and phase out the chin target. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 17 


Cookie Nose Flip 

While a cookie is balanced on your dog’s nose, she flips it up and catches it. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Cookie Nose (page 98) 

Chin Rest and Freeze (page 96) 
Catch a Ball (page 118) 

SAFETY The waiting skills your 
dog learned for Cookie Nose are 
important. Be careful that your 
dog doesn't bite your fingers while 
trying to get the treat, especially 
as you begin training. Your dog 
should be able to take treats 
gently from your hand. 

VISUAL CUE Balancing the 
cookie is your dog's cue. 

VERBAL CUES "Freeze," then "get 
it," or "cookie" 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog "fails" 
Step 2 twice in a 
row, redo Step 
1 once and then 
try Step 2 again. 


PRO TIP Practice with unsalted 
popcorn. It falls a little more 
slowly than a cookie, so your dog 
will have more time to get it. 


1 Review Cookie Nose (page 98). 

Hold the treat on your dog's 
nose and this time, tell her to get it. 
Keep your hand still as she moves 
to take it. When she takes it, mark 
it, then place another treat on your 
dog's nose, and repeat this step. 


2 Balance the treat on your dog's 
nose and then move your hand 
away. Tell your dog to take it. She 
needs to get it in midair. If she lets 
the treat fall onto the floor, safely 
pick it up or cover it before she can 
get it. Then repeat this step. 
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Vinny balances the cookie and waits for the cue (top left). In an instant, he flips the cookie up (top 
right), opens his mouth, and aims (bottom left). Yum (bottom right)! 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 18 


Hoop Jump 


Your dog jumps through a hoop. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Jump Over (page 30) 

SAFETY For all jumping tricks and stunts, assess your 
dog's health, age, and readiness. If you notice any 
changes in your dog's desire to jump, it could be a sign of 
injury or fear. To review jump safety, see pages 28 and 30. 

SET IT UP A toy hula hoop works for this trick, 
although pros often use specialty hoops. If you use a 
clicker, put it in the same hand that holds the hoop. 
Hold the lure in your other hand. You will cue your dog 
to sit or stand and stay on the side opposite the lure. 
This trick takes coordination, so practice your setup in 
both directions before training. 

VISUAL CUE Hold the hoop still and then shake it 
briefly. While training, you can also sweep your hand 
through the center of the hoop and back out, in the 
direction you want your dog to jump. 

VERBAL CUE "Hoop" or "through" 


1 Begin training with your dog 
sitting or standing on the side 
of the hoop that is opposite your 
lure hand. For example, if your right 
hand holds the lure, hold the hoop 
in your left hand and have your dog 
stand on your left side. Place the 
bottom edge of the hoop on the floor 
and lure your dog through the hoop. 
When her paw steps through the 
hoop, toss the lure a short distance 
to guide her momentum all the way 
through. As she gets her reward, set 
up in the opposite direction for the 
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next rep. Continue reps back and 
forth, rather than resetting from the 
same side. 


2 Add visual (shake the hoop) 
and verbal cues before tossing 
the lure. Your goal is to phase out the 
lure early so that your dog doesn't 
rely on it. Use an air cookie on 
random reps. 


3 Raise the hoop height to the 
bottom of your dog's belly and 
position yourself farther from her. 
With your dog in a sit-stay, place 
a treat on the floor a few feet away. 
Walk back to your dog, hold the hoop 
right in front of her, and say the 
verbal cue. Little by little, hold the 
hoop farther away from her. It's okay 
to rely on the lure at first. 


4 If your dog is healthy and 
ready, raise the hoop even 
higher. Modify the hand cue: Sweep 
downward through the hoop and 
sweep back up. 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog gets hung up on the hoop 
and doesn't untangle herself, first try 
to let her figure it out. If she needs 
more help, it's okay to lower the 
hoop or tilt it down to help her. You 
may also toss more treats to give her 
incentive to figure it out. 


CHALLENGES 


> Hoop Change-up. Make the trick more impressive by 
substituting a smaller hoop. 

> Two-Hoop Sequence. Add more and create a routine: 
Use two hoops, one in each hand, and chain a sequence 
of jumps. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 19 


Jump over My Arm 

When you extend your arm and give the cue, your dog jumps over it. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Jump Over (page 30) 

Hoop Jump (page 102, optional) 

SAFETY Review jump safety (pages 
28 and 30) and keep your sessions 
brief. Take off any hanging jewelry. 

If you wear a clicker on a lanyard 
around your neck, remove it. 

VISUAL CUE Similar to Hoop 
Jump, your lure arm sweeps 
toward your dog then sweeps 
back across your jump arm. To 
go pro with this cue, just hold out 
your arm. 

VERBAL CUE "Over" or "hup" 


Troubleshooting 

• If your dog cheats and runs around the jump, lure closer 
to your body, curve the jump arm up, reward the lure as 
your dog crosses your arm, and then toss a second treat to 
encourage his momentum. 

• If one direction is better than the other, tailor the training 
process for progress in each direction. Some pro trainers 
proof this trick in one direction before teaching the other 
direction. 


1 Review Jump Over (page 30). 

If necessary, review with a lure 
and then phase out the lure before 
proceeding to the next step. Set the 
jump bar no higher than is needed 
for your dog to be successful. 


2 Swap in your arm for the bar. 

Sit facing your dog, parallel 
to a wall (or other barrier). Extend 
your arm across the floor and put 
your palm flat against the wall. Hold 
a treat in your other hand and say 
the verbal cue “over” as you lure 
your dog to walk across your arm. 

As his first paw crosses, toss the 
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treat forward to keep his momentum 
going. While he gets the treat, shift 
around, switch arms, and get ready 
to lure from the opposite side. 


3 Raise your jump arm as you 
lure your dog across it. When 
your arm height reaches the bottom 
of your dog's belly, begin to move 
away from the wall. Use air cookies 
to mark and reward, and eventually 
phase out treats. 


CHALLENGE 


> Jump and Circle Sequence. Train your dog to jump 
over both of your arms by having him circle around you 
and jump over each arm in sequence. Review Circle and 
Around (page 34) and chain it with the jumps. Add a 
second jump and Circle, and then a third. 


PRO TIP Keep your hand up and your arm straight. By 
starting with your palm flat against the wall, you'll train 
yourself to keep that palm up as you move away from 
the wall. Pros consider it a "lazy jump" when the palm 
dangles. 


4 If it's safe for your dog to jump 
higher, rise up: first kneeling, 
then standing. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 20 


Jump Through My Arms 

You form a hoop with your arms and your dog jumps through it on cue. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Jump over My Arm (page 104) 

SAFETY Review jump safety 
(pages 28 and 30). Keep jump 
sessions brief as you build stamina. 
Take off any hanging jewelry or 
any loose items that could get 
caught as your dog jumps. 

VISUAL CUE Your arms form a 
hoop. Flick your top wrist as if 
you're tossing a treat. 

VERBAL CUE "Hoop," "through," 
or "hup" 


1 Begin teaching Jump Through 
My Arms just as you did in 
Jump over My Arm (page 104)— 
against a wall or other barrier. Sit 
facing the wall. Turn your torso 
toward your dog. Extend your jump 
arm (the lower half of the “hoop”) 


Troubleshooting 

As you stand and bend over, your arms will be at a different 
angle. This may confuse your dog, so be patient as you 
shape this step inch by inch. 
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2 Acclimate your dog to your 

fully formed arm hoop. As your 
dog jumps, curl your lure arm over 
your jump arm to form the hoop. At 
first, it's okay if your timing is a bit 
late. Toss the treat, then form your 
arm hoop as you say the verbal cue. 


3 Form the hoop earlier and 
fuller as you cue 
your dog. Start your dog 
farther back to get a 
running start. Lure with 
an air cookie, form the 
hoop, and toss a reward 
after your dog has 
jumped through. 


PRO TIP Practice your arm 
placement with your dog. Look in 
the mirror to make sure that your 
arms form a round hoop that is 
big enough for your dog to jump 
through. 


4 Once your 
dog can jump 
through the full 
hoop, move away 
from the wall and 
stand up (if your dog 
jumps that high). 


> Chain Additional Jumps. Train 
your dog to continue jumping 
through your arms. After each 
jump, turn 90 degrees and cue her 
to jump again. Then turn again and 
add a third jump, and then a fourth. 


low, palm up, so that your hand is 
close to the wall. Sweep your lure arm 
toward your dog and back across 
your jump arm. Say the verbal cue 
and toss the treat in the direction 
you want your dog to walk. 


CHALLENGE 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 21 


Jump into My Arms 

Your dog jumps into your arms on cue. 

BUILDING BLOCK 

Jump Through My Arms (page 106) 

SAFETY This trick relies on your core strength and 
ability to catch your dog. Keep your knees bent and lift 
with your legs rather than your back. Respect your own 
physical limitations, and be patient with yourself. This 
stunt requires practice for your own coordination and 
safety, as much as your dog's. Do not attempt if you have 
a back injury or if you can't hold your dog in your arms. 

Review jump safety (pages 28 and 30) and keep sessions 
brief as you build stamina. Take off any hanging jewelry 
or any loose items that could get caught as your dog 
jumps. If your dog doesn't like to be held, don't do 
this trick. 

VISUAL CUE Swing your arms up to your collarbone. 
VERBAL CUE "Arms" or "hup" 



PRO TIPS 

• Train this trick completely for one side. Training the 
other side is optional. 

• As you rise up higher, start your dog farther away so 
that he can get a running start. 

• Pause for a moment between reps so that your dog 
knows it's a stunt that begins on your cue. 

• For high-toy-drive dogs, lure with a high-value toy 
instead of a treat. 


I Sit on the floor and lure your 
dog into your lap. Mark and 
reward to acclimate him to being 
held. Sit on taller objects such as 
a short stool, and lure your dog 
to climb up into your arms and 
continue to acclimate him. 


2 As your dog climbs into your 
lap, quickly form your arms 
into a closed loop for him to climb 
into. Introduce the visual cue and 
say the verbal cue (“arms”). After 
each rep, cue break and toss another 
treat. 
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3 Sit on a chair with your dog on 
one side, holding a lure in the 
hand that's farthest from your dog. 
Move your knees together so that 
your dog has a “platform” to climb 
onto. Deliver a jackpot with your dog 
in your arms. Then call break and 
toss a treat. At this stage, practice 
coordinating your catching position. 
This takes a lot of coordination, so 
be patient and practice without 
your dog. 



4 Add more height to your 
catching position. Options 
include standing up or crouching 
with your knees bent; some trainers 
lean against a wall or an angled 
board or sit on taller platforms or 
chairs. Maintain good catching 
position and make sure that your 
dog continues to feel safe in your 
arms. 


Troubleshooting 

For some dogs, 
being held is 
the hardest part 
of learning this 
trick. Reward 
with lots of 
treats, comfort, 
and calm praise. 
If necessary, 
keep these 
acclimation 
sessions brief. 
Never hold your 
dog longer than 
is comfortable 
for him. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 22 


Figure Eight 

While you stand with your legs apart, your dog weaves between your legs in a 
figure-eight pattern. Say “figure” to start your dog’s motion through your legs 
(from his position in front of you) and to circle around your right leg, followed 
by “eight” to cue him to circle around your left leg. 



VISUAL CUE Your leg position 
tells your dog to get ready. In one 
motion, move your legs apart and 
point between your legs. To polish 
the cue, some pros clasp both 
hands behind their backs or hold 
their arms out horizontally, like 
the wings of an airplane. 

VERBAL CUE For right leg: 
"figure"; for left leg: "eight" 


1 Stand with your feet far enough 
apart so that your dog can walk 
through your legs. Hold at least one 
treat in each hand. Your dog starts 
sitting or standing in front of you. 
Lower your right hand behind your 
back and reach forward through 
your legs to lure your dog through 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

There are a few starting positions that trainers use for 
this trick. While we've instructed you to start with the 
dog facing you, figure out what's easiest for your dog 
as you go. Some trainers start their dog at their left heel 
and end there, too. Others start with the dog at their 
right side. 
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and around your right leg. Keep your 
dog moving by letting him nibble the 
lures as you guide him. 


2 As your dog finishes circling 
around your right leg, lower 
your left hand behind your back and 
between your legs to meet your right 
hand. Show your dog the lure in your 
left hand. As your dog's focus shifts 
to your left hand, move your right 
hand away. Lure your dog around 
your left leg and finish at your dog's 
starting point (in front of you). Mark 
it and deliver the reward. 



3 Move your feet into position 
and immediately say the verbal 
cue “figure” as you lure with an air 
cookie around your right leg. Then 
deliver a reward with your left 
hand, say the verbal cue “eight,” and 
continue luring around your left leg. 


4 Once your dog needs only one 
lure to complete an entire 
circuit, use less of a luring motion 
and try to use your dog's momentum 
to guide him through the Figure 
Eight. Shape the air cookies into 
briefer hand signals and rely more on 
the verbal cues to direct the motion. 
Deliver the reward later in the second 
Figure Eight circuit. After each rep, 
reset in a slightly different spot. 


PRO TIPS 

• Hold a few treats in each hand so that you can deliver 
treats for each successful step, as you continue luring 
in the Figure Eight. 

• Practice your timing as you shift your dog's focus 
from one hand to the other. A moment before you 
withdraw your luring hand, move your other hand into 
position. 

• Always go in the same direction. You can teach your 
dog the other direction later, as a separate trick. 

• Build speed by increasing your enthusiasm level and 
moving the lure quickly. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 23 


Walking Leg Weave 

Your dog weaves through your legs as you walk or skip forward. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Figure Eight (page 110) 

VISUAL CUE Step forward and 
motion your dog to go under 
your leg. 

VERBAL CUE “Weave," "through," 
or "boogie" 

PRO TIP Your dog will weave 
faster if you're excited and move 
the lure quickly. 



I Hold a lure in each hand. Have 
your dog sit at your left heel. 
Step forward with your right foot— 
your legs should be far enough apart 
so that your dog can walk through 
comfortably. Reach your right hand 
under your right leg and lure your 
dog through your legs. 


2 Continue luring (with your 
right hand) around the front of 
your right leg and step forward with 
your left foot. Reach your left hand 
under that leg, shift his focus to that 
lure, and lure him through. 


Step forward with your right foot and 
lure your dog through your legs to 
your right side. 
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Step forward with your left leg and 
lure through to your left side. 


3 Once you and your dog 
coordinate the luring 
movement for one full cycle, phase 
in air cookies (page 8) and begin to 
randomize actual lures and treat 
rewards. Begin tossing a reward 
rather than delivering the lure as a 
reward. 


4 Add a second complete weave 
cycle by luring as you did in 
Steps 1 and 2, and phase out the 
lure as you did in Step 3. Add a third 
weave cycle and then a fourth. 


5 Phase in the cues. Step forward 
with your right foot and motion 
your dog to go under your right leg as 
you say the verbal cue. As your dog 
curls around the right leg, step left, 
motion him under your left leg, and 
say the verbal cue again. 



6 Once your dog can weave 
four complete cycles for one 
reward, begin to phase out hand 
movements and verbal cues for each 
weave. Your goal is to have your first 
leg movement, hand cue, or verbal 
cue begin the weave cycles until you 
stop or deliver the next cue. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 24 


On Two 


Your dog stands or walks upright on two legs. 

BUILDING BLOCK 

Sit Pretty (page 38) 

SAFETY This trick builds core muscles and balance. 
Limit each training session to three to five minutes. 
Respect your dog's physical abilities. This trick may 
not be appropriate for long-backed dogs (such as 
Dachshunds) or for dogs with spine or hip health issues. 
Don't train this trick on a slick surface; hard surfaces 
are okay as long as your dog's feet can grip the floor, 
but carpet is a safe bet. 

VISUAL CUE Make a fist with index finger pointing up. 
Some call this sign "we're number one." For pro polish, 
you can swing the hand cue (fist with index finger) up in 
a small arc. Keep your cue hand up to indicate stay and 
then swing it back down to tell your dog to come down 
out of the pose. 

VERBAL CUE "On two" or "tiptoes" 



1 While your dog is sitting, raise 
a lure so that he has to raise 
his front paws off the floor to get it. 
Deliver treats one at a time as long 
as he stays up. When he goes back 
down, stop delivering treats and 
take a couple of steps back while his 
muscles recover for a few seconds. 
Little by little, lure him a bit to 
stand up all the way. When he does 
so, name it (“on two”) and deliver a 
jackpot as he stands. 
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Once your dog can extend On 
Two fully and consistently, 
begin luring with an air cookie, then 
mark each success and deliver the 
reward with your other hand. Wait 
longer before you mark and reward. 


3 Next, substitute the visual 
cue instead of the air cookie. 
Continue delivering the reward with 
your other hand. 


4 Once your dog follows your 
cue and can stay up on tiptoes 
for three seconds, mark, deliver a 
treat (with your non-cueing hand), 
and then cue him back to all fours 
by swinging your hand signal down. 
At first, you may need to cue a break 
and toss a reward nearby. Increase 
his time On Two to five seconds by 
continuing to delay the mark and 
reward, before cueing him back 
down. 




CHALLENGE 


> Chain from Sit Pretty. Have your 
dog start in a Sit Pretty and rise up 
directly On Two. This progression 
takes a lot of core strength and 
balance. 


PRO TIPS 

• While training this trick, it's best 
to deliver the treats while your 
dog is up On Two. Once he has 
learned the trick and you can cue 
your dog to come back down, 
then toss the treat. 

• Some dogs can catch the reward 
while On Two. Just be careful that 
he doesn't choke on it. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 25 


Fetch Two Named Objects 

Your dog correctly retrieves two different objects that you have named. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Fetch (page 26) 

SET IT UP Choose two objects 
and name them. Select names 
for the two objects that sound 
different. We'll name them Toy 1 
"Gator" and Toy 2 "Squeaky." 

VISUAL CUE Point to the object. 

VERBAL CUE Combine two cues: 
"fetch" or "retrieve" the "toy" / 
"ball" / "newspaper" / "rope" or 
whatever name you choose based 
on the object. 


PRO TIP To train this trick, you'll use back chaining 
(page 80). First, train the last part—dropping the toy 
into the toy box—and then you'll move backward to 
teach your dog to fetch various toys. 


1 Review Fetch (page 26) 
and teach Toy 1: “Gator” (or 
whatever you name it). Start with 
Toy 1 very close to your dog, and 
Toy 2 easily visible from 6 feet away. 
When your dog retrieves and then 
gives you Toy 1, mark it, and toss a 
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reward. As your dog gets the treat 
reward, place the toy a little farther 
from your dog before you cue the 
next rep. Leave Toy 2 alone. 


2 Teach Toy 2: “Squeaky.” Move 
Toy 1 out of your dog's view, 
and then move Toy 2 so that it's 3 to 
5 feet from your dog. Review Fetch 
for Toy 2, moving it to a different 
place on each rep. 



3 Distinguish between the two 
objects. While Toy 2 (Squeaky) 
remains about 3 to 5 feet away, place 



Toy 1 (Gator) a little farther, about 
6 to 8 feet away. Then point to cue 
your dog to get Toy 2. On subsequent 
reps, put Toy 2 farther out until it's 
beyond Toy 1. 


4 Once your dog is fluent for Toy 2 
(regardless of the placement of 
the two toys), then point to cue your 
dog to get Toy 1. On subsequent reps, 
move Toy 1 to different places. 


5 Add the verbal cues. Begin 
alternating cues to Toys 1 
and 2. Use visual cues (pointing to 
each object) and verbal cues (“fetch/ 
retrieve... the... gator... squeaky, 
etc.'') together. Phase out the visual 
cues as you rely more on the verbal 
cue. Keep practicing this until it's 
fluent. 


6 Place both objects about 4 to 
6 feet away from each other. 
Send your dog to fetch one of the 
objects. Continue to mark only when 
she brings the correct object to you. 
Little by little, place the objects 
closer together and start your dog 
farther away from them. 


Troubleshooting 

Many dogs aren't 
oriented verbally 
and may have 
a more difficult 
time learning 
to distinguish 
verbal cues. Be 
patient and keep 
using both cues 
until your dog 
learns each one. 


CHALLENGE 


> Blind Fetch. Put both toys in a box and out of sight, and 
send your dog to fetch one of the objects. 


PRO TIP Name each toy whenever you dog plays with 
it, even if you aren't training. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 26 


Toy Cleanup 

Your dog fetches her toys and puts them in the toy box. 



PRO TIP To train this trick, you're using back chaining 
(page 80) to teach the last part of the trick first 
(dropping the toy into the box), and teach the first part 
of the trick last (sending your dog to fetch the toy). 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Fetch (page 26) 

Fetch Two Named Objects 
(page 116) 

SET IT UP Use a basket or box 
large enough for a few toys. 

VISUAL CUE Pat-pat or point to 
the toy box. 

VERBAL CUE "Clean up time," 
"clean up," or invent a fun name 
that delights you. 


1 Review Fetch (page 26). Place 
a toy in the toy box. Cue your 
dog to fetch it. When she lifts the toy 
out of the box, place your hand over 
the box and cue her to give it to you. 
Mark it, let the toy fall into the box, 
and then deliver her reward directly 
over the box. 


2 Gradually remove your guide 
hand that signals her to drop 
the toy into the box. When she 
doesn't need it anymore, that's 
worth a jackpot. As you repeat, move 
the toy out of the box and cue her to 
fetch it. 
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3 Add another toy. Place the 
second toy nearby and kneel 
over the box. As you did with the 
first toy, teach your dog to fetch and 
place this toy in the box. 


4 Alternate the two toys: Cue her 
to fetch one toy and then the 
next. Then randomize which toy you 
ask her to fetch. 


5 Develop the verbal cue. Begin 
with the generic fetch cue. Add 
“clean up time!” the moment your 
dog commits to bringing the toy to 
the box. Once that step is successful, 
say the cue to start the trick: “Fetch 


the toy. Clean up time!” When your 
dog is ready, modify the cue to “clean 
up time!” 


6 Add more toys. Once your dog 
consistently cleans up two 
toys, add each additional toy by 
using the same training sequence. 
You may need to regress to hovering 
over the basket as you add each 
additional toy. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 27 


Catch a Ball 


You toss a ball or toy and your dog catches it in her mouth. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Fetch (page 26) 

Tug and Release (page 25) 

SAFETY Many dogs don't like to 
catch. Never force a dog to catch. 

SET IT UP You will need two 
identical balls (or toys) for this 
trick. Practice tossing them in 
a gentle arc (without your dog 
present) before training this trick. 

VERBAL CUE "Catch" or "catch it" 



I Play tug with the ball before 
tossing it a short distance. 
Build her drive to retrieve the 
ball while it's in motion: rolling, 
skidding, or flying. 


Say “catch” as you toss the ball 
in a gentle arc, toward your 
dog's mouth and not too high. It's 
easier for your dog to catch when she 
lunges forward slightly. If the ball's 
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arc ends right at your dog's mouth, 
it will build her confidence, because 
she will barely have to jump for it. 


4 Once her drive to catch the 
ball is built up, add distance 
inch by inch. When you're beyond 
a 2-foot toss, begin to increase the 
difficulty, starting with tosses that 
require your dog to lunge slightly 
to the side. You can also position 
yourself perpendicular to your dog 
and toss it just in front of her. 


3 “Give it.'' This part of the trick 
may be challenging for dogs 
with high toy drive. Just as in Fetch, 
use two identical objects to teach 
your dog to give the ball back. When 
she gives or drops one object, 
praise her, take a step 
back, and toss the 
other. 


Troubleshooting 

For dogs who don't want to or are 
less skilled at catch, you first need 
to build drive and confidence. The 
key is that your dog tries; whether 
she succeeds in catching is far less 
important. For maximum success, use 
a ball or toy that's easy for your dog 
to hold in her mouth. 


PRO TIPS 

• Make sure your dog is focused on you and the object. 

• Be enthusiastic and give lots of praise for her attempts 
to catch, regardless of whether she actually catches it. 

• Toss popcorn (unsalted is best) for your dog to catch 
in her mouth. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 28 


Bow Trick: Butt Balance 


While your dog holds the bow position, you balance an object on his rear end. 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Take a Bow (page 56) 

SAFETY If your dog doesn't 
welcome being touched on 
the behind, then don't begin 
teaching this trick until you 
have desensitized and 
acclimated him. 

SET IT UP Choose a lightweight 
prop to balance on your dog's 
hindquarters. Use a flying disc, 
small beanbag, or other soft 
object that won't make a lot of 
noise when it falls. 



1 Review Take a Bow (page 56). 

Make sure your dog can hold the 
pose for at least ten seconds. 

PRO TIP To help your dog get 
accustomed to having something 
touching his hind end, give him 
treats while you hold your hand or 
the balancing object on his rear. 


Sit next to your dog and place 
your hand on the top of his rear 
end. No patting. Mark and reward 
him calmly. If he is fine with this 
touch, then reward him until he can 
hold Take a Bow for ten seconds. 
While he’s in the bow pose, rest your 
hand on his rear while you mark and 
reward him some more. 
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3 Acclimate your dog to the trick 
object just as you acclimated 
him to your hand in Step 2. Gently 
hold the object on your dog's 
hindquarters. Mark and reward him 
until he can hold the object there for 
ten seconds. 


4 Cue your dog to a Take a Bow 
and stay. Gently place and 
hold the object on your dog's butt. 
Mark and reward while your dog 
stays in the pose and the object stays 
balanced. Phase out holding on to 
the object and continue to mark and 
reward until the object is balanced. 
At the end of each rep, call break and 
toss a treat. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 


If your dog needs more acclimation, 
try the handkerchief method 
from Head Balance (page 210) to 
teach this trick. Once he's used 
to the lighter, softer piece of 


cloth, substitute the lightweight 
trick object for the handkerchief. 
Praise and reward him during this 
acclimation. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 29 


Crawl on Cue 


Your dog crawls at least five paces toward you on cue. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Crawl on Lure (page 48) 

SAFETY Practice on a soft surface 
to help protect your dog's body. 

VISUAL CUE Walk your fingertips 
along the floor. To polish this cue, 
you'll eventually stand up and 
walk your fingers in the air in front 
of your knees. 

VERBAL CUE Crawl 


1 Kneel in front of your dog 
and let him see you put a lure 
between your two fingers at the first 
knuckle. Then slide your fingers on 
the floor toward yourself (away from 
your dog). Continue luring as your 
dog crawls to you. Mark it, and let 
him crawl another half-step forward 
to eat the reward. 
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2 Let your dog see you put the 
lure in the palm of your hand, 
instead of holding it between your 
fingers. Point to the floor and walk 
your fingers as in Step 1. 


3 Substitute an air cookie in the 
palm of your luring hand, point 
to the floor, and walk your fingers 
back again. 


4 Phase in the cues. Reposition 
yourself back a few more 
inches and begin the visual cue a bit 
farther from your dog. As your dog 
starts crawling, maintain the extra 
distance from him. Mark, then name 
it ("crawl”), and reward with your 
other hand. 


5 Little by little, increase the 
distance from your dog when 
you begin walking your fingers, with 
a goal of five crawling paces. From a 
distance of five crawling paces away, 
point and slide your fingers quickly 
along the floor and say the verbal 
cue. When he crawls all the way to 
you, that's a jackpot. 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog gets 
up out of the 
crawl, take away 
the treat before 
he can get it and 
break or reset to 
try again. 


6 Stand up to deliver the visual 
cue—just an inch off the floor. 
Eventually, stand up enough so that 
you can walk backward as you cue. 
Increase the distance to 5 feet. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 30 


Look Away 

On cue, your dog turns her head to the left and right. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Peekaboo Sit (page 20) 

SAFETY Make sure that your 
dog is calm when you're behind 
her and won't be disturbed if you 
move your head close to hers. 
Reward her for staying as you 
crouch near her. 

VISUAL CUE Slide your hand 
from your chin to the side you 
want your dog to look toward. 
Lean forward as you swivel your 
head to the left or right. 

VERBAL CUE At first, you'll cue 
her with "look left," and "look 
right." As she learns the trick, 
you may change the cue to "look 
away"—meaning she will have to 
follow your body movement to 
look to the correct side. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 
Free Shaping 

Have your dog sit-stay facing you. As she moves her 
head, mark and reward. Free shape for more and more 
deliberate turns. 

Nose Targeting 

As your dog sit-stays, move your hand target for her to 
nose touch. Shape for more deliberate head turns. You 
may also use a target stick to direct your dog to turn 
her head. 


I As your dog sits, stand over 
her (Peekaboo Sit, page 20) or 
crouch behind her. Show her a lure 
to the right side of her face. As her 
head turns to follow the lure, mark 
it, deliver the reward, and name it 
(“look right”). Repeat for the left 
side, naming it “look left.” Repeat 
the sequence, alternating sides and 
delaying the mark so that her head 
turns become deliberate. 
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Use an air cookie instead of the 
lure and deliver a reward with 
your opposite hand. 


3 Abbreviate your air cookie 
hand motion. Move less and 
less around the side of your dog's 
head as she continues to turn all the 
way and keep her head turned a bit 
longer until you mark each rep and 
name it. 


4 Add the visual cue to the verbal 
cue. When your dog turns 
her head before you start the hand 
signal, you may choose to abbreviate 
it further and phase it out. 



5 Generalize and proof. Deliver 
the cue (verbal or visual) as you 
add distance, up to 6 feet. Begin to 
train this trick in new locations. 



PRO TIPS 

• Make this a fun game by 
accelerating into a left-right-left- 
right rhythm. 

• Randomize left and right so that 
your dog has to focus carefully for 
the cue. 


CHALLENGE 


> Opposites. This trick is the same as Look Away, except 
that you and your dog are back to back (with or without 
distance between you). Once your dog can Look Away 
on verbal cue, begin to add distance up to 6 feet (or 
more!). Turn around so you're back to back. Opposites 
is a wonderful trick to include in a dog dancing routine 
(page 220). 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 31 


Shy 

Your dog lowers his head and puts his paw over his eyes. It’s fine if he alternates 
paws. 



SET IT UP The most common way to teach this trick 
is to put something sticky on the bridge of your dog's 
nose. This method works best when your dog wants 
to remove the sticky object but isn't aggravated by it. 
Use tape that peels off easily, such as a sticky note or 
gift-wrapping tape. Be careful not to touch the tape to 
your dog's exposed skin, such as his eyes or nostrils. 
Never use duct tape, packing tape, or other tape that is 
intended to stick more permanently. 

VISUAL CUE You cover your eyes with one hand. Or 
your fist brushes down your nose twice. 

VERBAL CUE "Shy." Some trainers add humor by 
asking, "Are you shy?" This trick is also called Cover 
Your Eyes. 


PRO TIPS 

• Each time the sticky note comes all the way off, 
try cueing without it. 

• Alternate reps with the sticky note on and off. 

• Some dogs alternate paws when performing this 
trick—that's fine. 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog regresses after a jackpot, be patient and 
reintroduce the sticky note. 


1 Position your dog so he is sitting 
in front of you. Give lots of 
treats as you put the sticky note on 
one side of his nose. 
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2 When your dog paws the sticky 
note, mark it and reward him. 
Each time he paws the sticky note, 
use both verbal and visual cues, 
even if he isn't focused on you. If he 
removes the sticky note, mark it, and 
reward him as you reapply it. 



3 After ten successful reps, 

remove the sticky note and cue 
your dog (verbally and visually). If 
he paws his nose, that's a jackpot. 
You may continue without the 
sticky note. If he doesn't paw his 



snout, reattach the sticky note and 
continue as before. After each five 
successful reps, remove the sticky 
note again, cue, and get ready to 
jackpot. 


4 Once your dog performs the 
trick consistently when cued 
(without the sticky note), withdraw 
treats except when he holds his paw 
on his nose for a longer time, with a 
goal of four seconds. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Some trainers don't like using sticky tape or notes. 
Targeting (page 81) is a good alternative method. 
Begin with your dog in a sit , and use your hand 
as a target as you cue your dog to Paw Shake. On 
subsequent reps, move your hand target toward 
your dog's eyes. Have your dog freeze (see page 96) 
in that position by marking, rewarding, and cueing. 
Eventually, phase out your target as you phase in 
the cue. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 32 


Say Your Prayers 

Your dog sits pretty, places building blocks 

her arms up on a “pew” and Sit Pretty (page 38) 

lowers her head between her Get on a Perch (page 74) 

paws. 

SAFETY Core strength is important for your dog and 
you, especially if you use your own leg as a perch. 
Depending on your dog's size, you will probably sit or 
kneel. Maintain straight back posture and your perch 
leg will be more stable for your dog. 


SET IT UP Use a "pew" perch that's the correct size 
for your dog. It needs to be chest-high to your dog 
when she sits pretty. For medium-size dogs, a perch 
can be your own leg—all you need to do is take a knee. 
Perches for bigger dogs could be a stable chair or the 
edge of a bed. Perches for smaller dogs include your 
outstretched forearm or a secured stack of books. 


VISUAL CUE Take a knee, pat-pat the knee for the 
perch, and lower your head. Some pro performers put 
their hands in prayer position and lower their heads. 

VERBAL CUE "Say your prayers" 



I Take a knee next to your dog (or 
set up the perch next to her). 
Review Sit Pretty (page 38). 


Cue your dog to perch (page 
74), or lure her paws up onto 
the perch. Mark and deliver a reward 
while she keeps her paws on the 
perch. Work on duration and slowly 
phase out the lure, if you've used 
it. Phase in the “perch” verbal and 
visual cues. 
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3 



3 Add the head bow. While your 
dog is perching on your knee, 
reach up between her front paws 
with a lure and reward her. Deliver 
more rewards lower and lower so 
that her head position drops into 
prayer pose—between her paws. 
Deliver jackpots while she keeps her 
head there. 


4 When she consistently lowers 
her head beneath her arms, 
delay delivering the treat for up to 
three seconds. Name the trick Say 
Your Prayers. Phase out treats. If 
your dog needs a hint, lure her into 
position with an air cookie. Add the 
verbal cue and then the visual cue to 
start the trick. 


PRO TIPS 

• Keeping your dog's paws on the perch is key to 
mastering this part of the trick. Deliver the rewards 
directly to your dog's mouth while she stays on the perch. 

• Improve your dog's ability to get on the perch quickly 
and accurately by occasionally calling break, tossing a 
treat, and resetting. 

• If your dog removes her paws to try to get the lure, 
withdraw the treat. If she replaces her paws, bring the 
treat back immediately and continue luring. Practice 
freezing (see page 96) if she continues to remove her 
paws. 
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INTERMEDIATE TRICK 33 


Wrap It Up 

Your dog rolls himself up in a blanket. Also called Go to Bed. Wrap It Up chains 
together two beginner tricks—Tug and Release and Roll Over. 



PRO TIP 

Don't toss 
the reward. 
Deliver each 
reward 
directly to 
your dog's 
mouth. 


1 Review Roll Over (page 44). 

Rolling up in a blanket will be 
performed in the same direction as 
Roll Over. Practice until your dog 
can roll over with a cue (visual or 
verbal) and without being lured. 


2 Spread out the blanket, and 
cue your dog to lie down on top 
of it. He should be oriented on one 
side of the blanket so he has enough 
blanket to roll himself up in it. 


3 Teach him to grab the corner of 
the blanket with his mouth and 
then tug on it (he will be rolling away 
from that corner). Hold the corner 
and cue your dog to get it. When he 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Roll Over (page 44) 

Tug and Release (page 25) 

SET IT UP Use a blanket or 
towel that is big enough to 
wrap comfortably around your 
dog, ideally for two rollover 
revolutions. Use a material that's 
thick enough for your dog to grab 
easily. 

VISUAL CUES 

Intermediate: (your dog is 
already on the blanket): Point to 
the blanket corner, then show the 
Roll Over hand signal. 

Pro: (your dog is off the blanket): 
Point to the blanket. 

VERBAL CUE "Wrap it up" or "go 
to bed" 
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has it, tug it lightly so he pulls it, and 
then let go. Shape for longer holds, 
up to two seconds. Pull the blanket a 
bit more to add resistance. 


4 When he can hold the corner 
of the blanket consistently, cue 
him to get it and then to Roll Over. 
He will bring the blanket with him 
and wrap himself into it. Mark and 
reward. Shape for more complete 
rolls and name it Wrap It Up. 



5 Phase in one cue for the whole 
trick. Pick the cues (visual and 
verbal) you will use and polish that 
on the blanket. 


Troubleshooting 

• You may need to wiggle the corner of the blanket or 
place a lure in it. If your dog gets up to get the treat, that's 
okay. After he learns to hold the corner, shape staying in a 
down while holding. 

• High-drive dogs may think it's a tug game. If so, drop the 
blanket immediately, mark it, and treat. 

• If your dog gets too revved up doing this trick and stands 
up after rolling over, add Sad Puppy (page 52) to the end to 
teach him to stay down and calm. 


PRO TIP Before you try luring, cue "roll over" while he 
holds the corner of the blanket. Jackpot if he holds it 
while starting his roll. 



Chain two tricks: Roll Over and Tug and Release 


CHALLENGE 


> Send. Once he can follow the cue 
fluently, add the send: Sit next to the 
blanket and send your dog to “wrap 
it up.” Eventually move farther away 
and stand up before you send him. 
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INTERMEDIATE ACTIVITY 1 


Shell Game 


Your dog uses her nose to find a treat that is hidden beneath one of three cups. 
When she has located the hidden treat, she sits facing that cup. 



Troubleshooting 

• If she sits in front of the wrong cup, ignore it, and let her 
try again without penalty. 

• If she paws the cups or bowls them over, don't let her 
get the treats, and reteach Step 1. 

• If she seems to be guessing, reward her only for correct 
guesses and reset after every guess. 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Which Hand? (page 60) 


1 Review Which Hand? (page 
60). Let your dog see you put 
a smelly treat under a cup. Say 
“Which one?” Then cue or lure her 
to sit in front of that cup. When she 
sits in front of the cup (or paws it), 
mark it, lift the cup, and let her eat 
the treat under the cup. Repeat until 
your dog sits in front of the cup (or 
paws the cup) without being cued. 
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Set up two cups that are at least 
your dog's shoulder width apart. 
Let your dog watch you put a treat 
under one cup. Say “Which one?” 
When she sits in front of the correct 
cup (or paws the cup), mark it, lift the 
cup, and let her eat the treat under 
the cup. Repeat with three cups—the 
distance between each cup should 
be more than your dog's shoulder 
width. 


3 Set up three cups again and 
have your dog sit in front of 
them. Toss a decoy treat behind your 
dog. When she turns her back to get 
the decoy, hide a treat under one of 
the cups. When she focuses on you 
again, say “Which one?” Let her sniff 
the cups. When she sits in front of 
the correct cup (or paws the cup), 
mark it, lift the cup, let her eat the 
treat, and set up for the next rep. If 
she doesn't guess correctly, remain 
still and let her guess again. 
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INTERMEDIATE ACTIVITY 2 


Come and Go 


You and a training partner send your dog back and forth to each other. When your 
dog arrives, he earns a reward for performing a cue that he already knows. This 
game is a test to perform cues with two (or more) handlers. Come and Go also 
practices sending, an important building block for many tricks. 



I You and your training partner 
stand about 7 feet apart. Your 
dog starts at your partner's heel. 
Your partner crouches down, points 
to you, and cues “go.” Immediately, 
you also crouch, open your arms 
wide, and call “Come here.” When 
your dog arrives, mark it and reward. 
It's okay to lure your dog. 


Repeat: This time, send your 
dog to your training partner, 
who crouches, cues “come here” 
(luring, if needed), and rewards him. 


Once your dog understands the 
game, make it more difficult. 
Stand up to cue. Each time your 
dog comes to you or your partner, 
cue him to perform a trick that he 
already knows. Reward and send 
him again. 


4 To add more difficulty, increase 
the distance between you and 
your training partner, one step at 
a time. You and your partner can 
move to a different spot to cue “come 
here.” You can also add a third (or 
fourth) training partner. 
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INTERMEDIATE ACTIVITY 3 


Go Find 


This game is like hide-and-seek and is a two-player version of Find Me (page 58). 
It practices waiting, sending, and searching with two (or more) handlers. While you 
hide, your training partner waits with your dog. Then your partner cues your dog to 
“go find” you. You can also have your dog find a hidden object instead of a person. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Find Me (page 58) 

Come and Go (opposite page) 


I Your dog stays with your 
training partner while you go 
hide. Your partner silently counts 
for twenty seconds, or an agreed- 
upon amount of time, while you 
find a good hiding spot. Then your 
partner cues “Go find (your name).” 


2 Your dog searches for you. 

When she finds you, reward 
her enthusiastically. If she gets 
stumped, give her a hint by moving 
or making noise. Then, cue your dog 
to find your partner. 


3 Continue this game back 
and forth. To add difficulty, 
increase the time you take to hide. 
When your dog finds you (or your 
partner), reward her, and then have 
her perform a trick she already 
knows for an additional reward 
while the other trainer takes more 
time to hide. 
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Pro Tricks 
and Stunts 


T his section of more than fifty tricks is divided into 
four parts—each a distinct program of pro tricks 
and stunts. Explore these four subsections as early 
in your dog's training as you wish. Get inspired. Begin to 
wonder what your dog might enjoy doing. Perhaps you're 
already discovering your dog's natural strengths. Feel 
free to mix and match tricks from the various programs 
(For example, movie tricks don't necessarily need to be 
done in front of a camera!), or concentrate on mastering 
one program. 

Moviemaking 

(pages 140-175) 

Live Performance 

(pages 176-219) 

Dog Dancing 

(pages 220-253) 

Extreme Stunts and Sports 

(pages 254-285) 


Jump Rope with 
One Turner, 
page 202 



Moviemaking 


ven if you live in a small town far from 
the bright lights of Hollywood, your 
trick dog can become the next Internet 
star, because Hollywood is everywhere. Phone 
cameras are so easy to use and the technology 
is excellent. They're also less intrusive for the 
dog, which makes acclimation easier. And you 
can share them on social media, which will 
show your followers how awesome your dog is. 

This Pro Program will give you the 
basics of what a filmmaker or photographer 
might need on a pro shoot. Memorable film 
performances combine movement and 
personality. While action stunts are exciting, 



Vinny is ready for action after learning Sticky 
Paw on the clapboard (page 149). 


a dog's expressions will also elevate movie 
moments from good to great. 

You and your dog can practice making 
movies and taking photos together at any 
stage of trick training. Even a dog with 
minimal training can make movies with 
tricks he already knows. The more you use a 
camera, the better you'll shoot. The more you 
acclimate your dog to be around cameras, the 
better performances you'll achieve. As you 
experiment, you'll discover your dog's on- 
camera personality. Much of filmmaking is like 
dog training: Capture the right pose, shape the 
right movement, reward with joy. 

Add Pro Finesse to Tricks Your Dog 
Already Knows 

The best pros make the difficult look easy. 
Sometimes a gesture, facial expression, or 
hitting a mark with perfect timing will elevate 
a moment from good to great and memorable. 
Most of these tricks can be shaped from tricks 
your dog learned in this book's Beginner and 
Intermediate Programs. Nearly any trick 
can be adapted for videos if you are creative 
enough. For example, running through agility 
course obstacles (see page 270) can be adapted 
for a chase scene, or you could add a doggie 
kiss (page 94) and gift delivery (page 158) to a 
romantic comedy scene. 

Want More Help with Filmmaking? 

Visit this book's website (dogtricksandstunts 
.com) for free resources, film ideas, and tips 
to help you shoot and share your DIY films on 
social media. 
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Filmmaker Safety 
Briefing 



Faith carries an object to a mark (page 158). 


During filmmaking and photography shoots, 
your first priority is the safety, health, and 
happiness of your four-legged movie star or 
model canine. Animals are not props. Animals 
are not toys. And animals must never be 
treated inhumanely so that we can make a film 
or take a photo. 

Before you dive into a movie or photo 
shoot of any kind, determine in advance what 


skills are needed and make sure that your 
dog can do them safely. Make sure that there 
is adequate time for training new tricks. If 
you're also the director, plan to film behaviors 
that your dog can do safely while you're doing 
everything else that requires your attention 
on the film set. Be willing to say “no” or “stop” 
if something seems unsafe, unhealthy, or 
stressful for your dog. 

A film set is full of all kinds of unusual 
smells, fast-moving humans (and possibly 
other dogs), and other disturbances—all of 
which can make a dog feel out of his element. 
Your dog must be well-mannered around other 
people and animals and well-behaved around 
many distractions: noises, moving objects 
(some of which might be expensive camera 
equipment), lights, and potential surprises. 

Stunt scenes involve danger, but it is of 
utmost importance that any filmmaker must 
never risk an animal actor's safety. Movie 
magic creates the appearance of danger 
with storyboards, post-production (picture 
editing, sound effects, music), and visual 
effects. Special makeup, costumes, high-tech 
puppetry, and scenery rigging add to the 
illusion of trouble and destruction without the 
risk of harming an animal. 

On set, make sure that you have enough 
time to prepare each stunt safely. Never allow 
a filmmaker to persuade you to add a stunt or 
modify a trick without sufficient training and 
rehearsal time. 


For a free handbook for filmmakers 
by American Humane's No Animals 
Were Harmed® program, visit: 
humanehollywood.org. 
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Making Movies for Pet Rescue: 
Larry’s Story 

When shelters post good videos or photos of 
dogs up for adoption, it helps those dogs find 
homes. A short film can show off personality 
and prove that a dog is ready to be adopted 
into a loving home forever. Many adopting 
families think it's cool that their new best friend 
is already a little bit famous. 

Including a program on moviemaking in 
The Big Book of Tricks for the Best Dog Ever 
was particularly important to me because I love 
making movies. I've had the honor of creating 
videos with many awesome collaborators. 

I automatically look for filmmaking 
possibilities with whatever I'm involved in. 
When Positively Woof's Facebook page became 
popular, I wanted to use it to make a difference. 
So I volunteered at Pet Orphans of Southern 
California to help make shelter dogs more 
adoptable by creating short web films as we 
trained them in obedience and a few beginner 
tricks. 


PRO TIPS FOR PUPS ON SET 

• Always supervise your dog. 

• Make sure your dog has fresh water, food, 
shade, and warmth. 

• Your dog needs to rest in a safe and quiet 
place, such as a crate. 

• Be prepared to take your dog out to relieve 
himself, and on a walk when needed. 

• Maintain a safe distance from hot lights and 
don't harm your dog's vision by having him 
stare into lights. 

• Make sure your dog doesn't get tangled in 
cords or caught in scenery or rigging. 

• Don't force your dog to retake shots so 
many times that he burns out. 


In fact, making films with shelter dogs 
got me excited about learning dog tricks, and 
ultimately writing this book. The single biggest 
reason why shelter dogs don't get adopted 
is lack of training. But I love the challenge of 
turning a problem inside-out. In this case, the 
problem was the myth that shelter dogs are 
forever broken. I flipped that misperception 
around: What if shelter dogs are not broken, 
but actually the best dogs ever? What if they're 
actually movie stars who haven't yet been 
discovered? Since 75 percent of all movie dogs 
were rescued, that idea didn't seem so far¬ 
fetched. So we filmed the dogs while we trained 
them, which helped the adoption team at Pet 
Orphans. My team and I have made more than a 
hundred short web films with dogs. 

One highlight of the Pet Orphans project 
was when I met my dog Spider on a film shoot— 
our Fourth of July film. Even after the film 
went live, no one adopted him. So I continued 
training his obedience cues and a few tricks 
that might help him get adopted. But he was 
still at the shelter a month later, so I adopted 
him myself on July 26. Lucky me! 


See Larry's shelter dog films at 
positivelywoof.com 


Spider applies 
his knowledge of 
perchwork to learn 
Push a Shopping Cart, 
page 159. 
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FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


Costume Acclimation 


While we may think that doggie 
costumes are hilarious, many dogs 
want nothing to do with them or will 
barely tolerate wearing anything— 
whether on set, for Halloween, or for 
their own warmth. This fundamental 
technique will help you acclimate your 
dog to wearing clothes and costumes, 
but if yours is unwilling to don a 
garment, respect her wishes. Never 
force your dog to wear something, even 
if you’ve bought the latest fashion that 
you know would look super-cute on 
her. Until your dog likes being touched, 
avoid all clothing. 

On the other hand, if your dog 
shows confidence and enjoys wearing 
the costume, it will seem as natural 
as wearing a walking harness. When 
you see her smile, her personality has 
begun to shine through... and that 
personality will also show up in her 
photos and videos. 




SAFETY Safety standards for dog costumes 
are not as high as for children's costumes. 
Don't cover your dog's eyes. Avoid clothing, 
footwear, and capes that may trip your dog. 


I Put some high-value treats around, on, 
and inside the costume. Praise your 
dog for showing any interest in it. Keep her 
association with the costume as positive and 
calm as possible. Don't try to put the costume 
on your dog yet. 


2 After your dog shows interest in the 
costume, you can try to simulate the 
feeling of wearing it. Drape the costume 
over your dog's back while treating and 
praising her. 
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5 Have your dog practice moving in the 
costume while in your home. Add a 
leash and walk her around a bit. Next, take her 
outside—or for a short walk—while wearing it. 


Costume Acclimation = Patience + Treats! 


PRO TIP Keep costume acclimation sessions 
positive, rewarding, and brief. Feed treats 
continuously. Practice each step as many 
times as necessary so that your dog enjoys 
being dressed in her costume over and over. 


Troubleshooting 

• If the costume is too much fabric for your dog's 
comfort, acclimate her to a bandana first. 

• If your dog nibbles at the costume, redirect 
her toward treats without reprimanding her. 


3 When your dog is comfortable standing 
with the costume draped over her, 
it’s time to start putting it on. Some dogs 
are fearful of putting their heads through a 
garment. If there is a head hole, lure your dog 
to put her head through it for a moment and 
reward her for keeping it there. Then remove 
the costume. 


4 As she gets comfortable putting her head 
through, put more of the costume on. Then 
put it on completely. Graduate to fastening the 
costume and adding accessories. You may need 
to acclimate each piece separately before you 
chain together the full ensemble. 
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Acclimation to the Set 


Filmmaking is a test of how well your dog 
behaves around people, animals, and many 
distractions. Before you begin filming, make 
sure your dog is comfortable being around 
the other actors and filmmakers, and will stay 
focused on you or your cues. Safety is always 
top priority. 

When you make your own movies, every 
trick and behavior that your dog already knows 
can become an action or can be a pose for 
the camera. Even if all your dog can do is to 
sit-stay and smile, that may be all you need for 
your own DIY photo or film clip. 

Most pro movie dog handlers make 
videos (called demo reels or showreels) that 
demonstrate what their dogs can do. During 
most professional casting sessions pro 
handlers are told what behaviors are needed, 
and may also be asked for a list of tricks or 
behaviors that their dog can perform. 

Meeting Other Actors 

Ideally, your dog should be the only animal 
actor on set during filming. It's best when 
each animal is filmed separately. However, if a 
shot calls for interaction, then acclimate and 
rehearse the action safely before you get to set. 

If it's necessary to film your dog with 
another animal, each animal should have a 
handler. Before filming, review the script or 
shot list with the other handler and director. 
Acclimate to the other dog and handler as 
you would any new dogs or people. Start in 
neutral territory with both dogs on leashes. 

At a distance, stop, cue both to sit, and say 
hello. Only when you and the other handler 
determine that both dogs enjoy each other's 
company, then sniffing is okay for brief 
moments. Don't rush the process. 


If your dog is required to be on set with 
a human actor, then acclimate before you get 
to set. Introduce your dog to each actor as 
you would a well-socialized dog to a neighbor. 
Discuss the actor's general comfort level 
being around dogs and be truthful about your 
dog's comfort level. Review the script or shot 
list together, and rehearse any interactions 
together off set. 

On Set 

During the first rehearsals, keep your dog 
leashed. Once you are certain that your dog is 
ready to be off-leash, then position yourself 
as close to him as possible while you cue. 
However, sometimes you must be positioned 
at a distance, so this can truly test your dog's 
camera readiness. In complex shots on a 
pro shoot, the handler is typically disguised 
in a costume, hidden behind a set piece, or 
crouching just out of frame. Leash your dog 
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after every take. If there will be time between 
retakes or setups, then take your dog off set for 
a break. 


Directing 

Whether you're making a DIY short video with 
only your dog and a phone camera, or your dog 
has been cast to appear in a TV commercial 
or major motion picture, someone needs to 
decide what the shot looks like. Usually, that 
person is the director. 

Directing your dog's performance includes: 
where your dog looks, where your dog goes, and 
what your dog does. Keep these two directing 
fundamentals in mind as you prepare your 
dog's performance. 

Where Your Dog Looks 

Eyeline —where an actor looks—is a word 
you hear a lot during filming. Keeping your 
dog's eyeline focused on the right spot 
is an important part of a successful film 
performance. Does your dog look directly at 
the camera, at an actor, at an object, or away 
from the action toward something that is 
supposed to be happening off camera? Does 
her eyeline move to follow action or perhaps 
change at a key moment? 

While your dog may be masterful at 
focusing on you, she will probably need to 
focus on something or someone else during a 
film shoot. There is more than one way to get 
her to do this: 

• Change your off-camera position. A 

common eyeline trick is for you to be 
positioned off-camera in the direction of the 
eyeline that your dog needs to maintain so 
that it appears as if she is looking at an actor, 



action, or object. Some eyeline changes are 
so dramatic that it's most effective to have 
another handler deliver a second cue. 

• Lure her. You can hold a lure off-camera 
and at the correct eyeline. At the end of each 
take, your dog gets the lure as a reward. 

• Use a bait stick. It looks like a target stick, 
except that the end is a clip that holds a 
lure—the bait. The advantage to the bait stick 
is that it can be positioned precisely, and 
moved quickly and silently during filming to 
change the direction of your dog's gaze. 

• Eyeline Targeting. Train your dog to focus 
her eyeline on an actor or object. First, use 
free shaping and to teach her to focus her 
eyeline on a target (page 81). (Use a different 
target for eyeline targeting than the ones you 
use for paw or nose touching.) Next, transfer 
that eyeline target onto the actor or object. 
Finally, shape so that she moves her eyeline 
as the actor or object moves. 

• Finesse. Sometimes a dog's focus will be so 
total that she won't move a muscle, which 
can make her performance stiff. To add 
subtle vitality to your dog's performance, 
move the lure or target slightly while the 
camera is rolling. 
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Where Your Dog Goes 

Action on a film set is what happens when 
the camera is recording, even when the shot 
calls for nobody to move. In each shot, your 
dog either stays or moves. Knowing the action 
requirements in advance will help you train 
your dog. If you're making your own film, 
understanding action will give you creative 
options. 

Ask in advance whether you will be able to 
give your dog verbal cues or only visual cues. 
Make sure you know in advance what props 
your dog will need to interact with. Rehearse 
with an object that looks, feels, and weighs as 
identical as possible to the exact prop. 

Blocking 

Staging where the actors move is called 
blocking. Everything that moves during a 
shot—including vehicles, robotics, special set 
pieces, effects, and rigging—is blocked. 

Blocking is much like a dancer's 
choreography and it's also like solving a 
puzzle—an adjustment can affect other actors, 
the camera, lighting, and other staging. Along 
with the script and shot list, a director often 
prepares storyboards (sketches of key frames) 
and blocking diagrams to communicate 
staging with the cast. 

Hit the Mark 

The spot where an actor is positioned to start 
a shot, or where the actor moves to when the 
camera starts rolling, is called a mark. A mark 
can be a target, platform, perch, or specific 
place (such as a bed or the backseat of a car) 
that our dog goes to when cued. Hitting marks 
accurately and consistently takes a lot of 


training. In dog training we also use mark 
when we reinforce our dog's behavior with 
a click or our voice. To avoid any confusion 
between the two different uses for the same 
word, see page 66. 

Blocking Exercise 

Practice blocking the actor's movement and 
the dog's tricks into this brief scene at marks 
A, B, and C. 

A. Suhey and Vinny sit side by side. Suhey is 
thumbing through her phone. Vinny looks 
bored. 

B. Suddenly, they both turn and look out the 
window behind them. Vinny gets excited. 

C. Vinny runs across the room to the door. 
Suhey follows and opens the door: It's 
Chris. While Chris and Suhey embrace, 
Vinny runs around them trying to get their 
attention. 

A B - ►C 

FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS 

• What tricks would you ask Vinny to 
perform at A, B, and C? 

• As Vinny crosses from B to C, what 
other obstacles can you add to make his 
movement more challenging? 

• If Chris gives something to Suhey at C, how 
might Vinny respond? 

• What is a different way to block A, B, and C 
without changing the story? 
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MOVIE TRICK 1 


Sticky Paw on an Object 

Your dog places one paw on an object and keeps it there. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Paw Shake (page 22) 

Sticky Target (page 83) 

VISUAL CUE Hold your closed fist in line of sight and 
don't move it. End the sticky cue by calling break or 
delivering another paw cue. 

VERBAL CUE Freeze 


I To shape a sticky paw (see page 83), first review 
the paw target (see page 22). At first, reward for a 
quick poke or swat at the target. Delay the mark up to ten 
seconds as you add a freeze (see page 96). 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

A gentle paw touch is difficult for 
many dogs, but it can be trained 
with an adapted Paw Shake 
(page 22). Mark and reward only 
for gentle paw touches onto 
your hand. Shape for duration. 
Eventually, transfer the behavior 
onto the object. 


PRO TIP Advertising directors 
sometimes call this pose "Beauty 
Shot" because it shows off the 
product. 


2 Once your dog can hold her paw on the target for 
ten seconds, add distractions, distance, and chain 
additional cues—for example, a head movement—for her 
to perform while she keeps her paw on the target. 


To phase out the 
target, place it on the 
object. Transfer your dog's 
sticky cue from the target 
to the object. Then remove 
the target after a few reps. 


4 Once she can stick 
her paw on the object 
without needing a target, 
then you have the option 
of giving this cue a distinct 
name, such as “beauty shot.” 
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MOVIE TRICK 2 


Lean In 


Without moving his feet, your dog leans toward an object, actor, or the camera. 

In the language of film, when an actor leans in, it communicates increased 
interest. Precise eyeline (see page 147) makes this simple trick a winner. 



PRO TIP Some directors will ask you to chain a move to 
a perch, such as climbing on a chair or small boulder, in 
order to amplify the impact of the moment happening 
on film. 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Get on a Perch (page 74, optional) 

VISUAL CUE Pull an air cookie 
or lure with a bait stick along the 
desired eyeline. 

VERBAL CUE (optional) "Lean in" 
or "stay, look at name of actor or 
object" 


I Your dog stand-stays on a target 
or stays on a perch. Hold a lure 
an inch or so in front of his head 
so that he can get the lure without 
moving his feet. 


2 When he leans forward, mark 
it and then reward with a 
different treat, delivered by your 
other hand. Shape the lean forward 
inch by inch, by increasing the 
distance of your lure. Reward only 
when the feet stay on target. Phase 
out the lure into an air cookie. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Use eyeline targeting (page 147) to train your dog to focus 
on an actor or object and follow motion while staging. 
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MOVIE TRICK 3 


Step Slowly 


Your dog moves just one step closer and 
pauses. This subtle weight-shift can add 
interest, suspense, or connection. 



CHALLENGE 


> Chain a Sequence. Add more suspense to the shot 
by chaining this one step with other cues. For example, 
your dog might find a mysterious object, or one he knows 
is off-limits to him. He approaches the object slowly, 
looks around, sniffs it, retreats, lies down in front of 
it, paws it, backs up, stops, then suddenly pounces on 
it. This trick was made famous by legendary trick dog 
Skidboot and is often referred to as Skidboot’s trick. 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Lean In (opposite page) 

VISUAL CUE Signal a slow- 
motion come here and then 
abruptly change your hand 
position to halt. 

VERBAL CUE One step/ 
"step slowly," or "ease up" 


I As your dog stand-stays in front 
of you, lure him toward you 
slowly one step. Mark it, abruptly 
make a fist around the lure, and then 
reward with your other hand. 


2 Make the fist before you 
mark and reward. Add 
distance between you and your dog. 
Substitute an air cookie. 


3 Add a second step, and then 
a third, and eventually a 
sequence of slow steps one by one. 
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MOVIE TRICK 4 


Head Shake No 


Your dog shakes her head “no.” 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Touch a Target (nose targeting, 
page 81) 

SET IT UP Have your dog sit 
between two objects—such 
as stacks of cups, chairs, or 
platforms, depending on your 
dog's size. Place the objects 
slightly wider than the width of 
her body and use each one as a 
target. You may attach a physical 
target to the side of each one if 
you'd like, or use a target stick. 

VISUAL CUE Wag your finger 
back and forth twice. 

VERBAL CUE "Can you say no?"or 
add humor with a question like, 
"Do you like broccoli?" 


I Lure (or cue) your dog to nose 
touch one of the targets, mark 
it, and then reward her at the other 
target with your other hand. Then do 
the same to the original target. 


2 When she anticipates that 

sheTl receive the reward at the 
second target, delay the mark until 
she noses the second target and then 
deliver the reward back at the first 
target. Turn by turn, you will add a 
second complete head shake, and 
then a third. 
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3 Position your dog slightly in 
front of the pair of targets so 
that she has to turn her head farther 
to nose the targets without getting 
up out of the sit. Continue to deliver 
the reward at the opposite target. 


4 Position your dog another step 
farther in front of the targets, 
and repeat as in Step 3. 


5 Name it and substitute an air 
cookie. Then position your dog 
yet another step farther, and repeat. 


6 Remove the targets. Polish 
the cue. You may use treats to 
reward the completed Head Shake. 


CHALLENGE 


> Head Nod Yes. Head Nod Yes uses the same training 
sequence for teaching Head Shake No, substituting 
targets above and below your dog's head. Wag your finger 
up and down twice for the visual cue. 
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MOVIE TRICK 5 


Hug an Object 

Your dog sits pretty and holds an object in his paws. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Sit Pretty (page 38) 

Hug My Leg (page 206, optional) 

SAFETY Make sure your dog has 
enough core strength and balance 
(see page 184 for exercises) to 
complete this trick. 

SET IT UP Use a broomstick or 
other long pole to train with, 
as well as an object to hug. The 
object should be lightweight and 
big enough so that his front legs 
won't drop it. A large plush toy 
works well, and if necessary you 
can remove some of the stuffing. 

VISUAL CUE Pat-pat the specific 
object. 

VERBAL CUE Hug 


Troubleshooting 

Place your hand 
on the middle of 
the broomstick 
for your dog to 
balance on. 


1 Review Sit Pretty (page 38), 
making sure you have duration 
of at least ten seconds in the pose. 


2 Hold a broomstick next to your 
dog. Cue your dog to Sit Pretty. 
Treat him with one hand, as you 
move the broomstick gently near 


PRO TIP Condition your dog to 
hold the object until you cue or 
remove it. 


his chest with the other, so that he is 
likely to hug the broomstick to help 
him balance. 
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3 As your dog hugs the 

broomstick, pull lightly on it 
so that he automatically resists. 
Dog trainers call this “oppositional 
reflex” 


4 Add the cue “hug,” and pat- 
pat the broomstick. Continue 
working on the oppositional reflex 
so that it's strong—this will help him 
clutch the object without dropping it. 


5 Place the object against the 
broomstick, and cue him to 
hug it. 



7 Remove the broomstick and 
use your hand to support his 
hug on the object. Continue shaping 
for duration. 



8 Once your dog can hug the 
object without dropping it, 
remove your hand. 


CHALLENGES 


> Pick Up and Hug. Have your dog pick up the object 
with his mouth before he rises into the Sit Pretty pose 
and hugs it. 


6 Shape for duration and 
oppositional reflex by 
delivering more treats, one at a time. 


> Add a Toss. Start by swinging the object gently a few 
inches so that he reaches to hug it. Shape by swinging in a 
larger arc. Eventually, toss the object a few inches for him 
to catch and hug. Add distance to your toss. 
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MOVIE TRICK 6 


Send Around a Corner 


On cue, your dog goes around a corner from one handler to another. 

Send Around a Corner is a versatile trick that can cue your dog to go from off 
camera to enter a scene, or vice versa. It is also used for chase scenes—anytime 
you see a dog run into a scene from around the corner and then race past the 
camera. These cues are often called “Mark A to B Sends.” 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Come and Go (page 136) 

VISUAL CUES If you're at A, point 
to the person at B; if you're at B, 
use your "come here" cue. 

VERBAL CUES At A, "go," and at 
B, "come here" 


I To train your dog to respond to 
sends and cues, review Come 
and Go (page 136). 


2 When your dog successfully 
responds to sends, move the 
game so that your dog has to go 
around a corner to find the second 
handler. Start him out near the 
corner. 


Another way to train this A to B Send is by back chaining 
(page 80). Start your dog close to the final position. 
Handler A sends him to Handler B. On subsequent 
reps, add distance by starting closer to the start 
position. Some trainers believe that backchained 
performances often make a dog's expression more 
confident as he races toward a destination he is more 
familiar with. 


3 Add distance on both sides, 
eventually hiding the second 
handler around a blind corner. Each 
time your dog approaches, back up 
to increase distance. 
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PRO TIPS 

• Save your dog's highest-drive racing for when the camera is rolling, and 
use lower-value treats to familiarize him with the route. On the final camera 
rehearsals, substitute the higher-value rewards. 

• To send a whole pack of dogs racing from A to B requires safe acclimation 
among all the dogs. Ideally, the dogs have played together. There may be an 
A and B handler for each dog. 


CHALLENGES 


> Reunion Scene. If B is an on-camera destination, then train both tricks in 
the behavior chain. For example, if the script calls for your dog to race into 
the arms of the actor, first train Jump into My Arms (page 108) with the 
actor. Then backchain the A to B run as an additional trick. 

> Add Carry an Object to a Mark (page 158). Choreograph and then train a 
complex A to B route—for example, have your dog carry the object under a 
chair [A], over a table [B], and onto a couch [C] before giving it to the human 
actor [D]. Train each part of the sequence separately before you chain all of 
the behaviors into one cue. 


Sending a dog 
from Handler A 
to Handler B is a 
common movie 
trick. 


Troubleshooting 

If it's difficult 
for your dog to 
race around a 
corner toward an 
unseen handler, 
then practice 
the corner turn 
by playing Come 
and Go (page 
136) near the 
corner and then 
add distance on 
both sides of the 
corner. 
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MOVIE TRICK 7 


Carry an Object to a Mark 

Your dog holds an object and brings it to a specific place or person on cue. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Toy Cleanup (page 118) 

VISUAL CUES Point to the object, 
then point to the mark or actor. 

VERBAL CUES "Get [the object]," 
"bring it to [location or name]," 
and finally "drop" or "give" 


I As in Toy Cleanup (page 118), 
use back chaining to train this 
trick: start dropping the object on 
the mark or giving it to the human 
actor. Review “give it” at the mark 
or with the actor. 


2 Start your dog some distance 
from the mark, and add more 
until your dog can perform it all the 
way to the beginning of the cue. 


PRO TIP While training for a specific shot, set up the 
obstacles and approximate distance from where you'll 
cue your dog on set. If verbal cues are okay, then shape 
the trick so that your dog will perform it while you're 
in a place where he can't see you (such as behind him). 
If only visual cues are permitted, then deliver the cue 
from a position that's in your dog's line of sight at the 
beginning of the shot. 
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MOVIE TRICK 8 


Push a Shopping Cart 


Your dog pushes a shopping cart or baby 
stroller. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Get on a Perch (page 74) 

On Two (page 114) 

SAFETY Your dog needs strong core muscles to keep 
the cart under control. Practice for five minutes per 
training session and on a flat surface. 

SET IT UP Use a shopping cart or other four-wheeled 
object the size of your dog. Weigh it down so that it's 
light enough for your dog to push but can't be tipped 
over easily. 


VISUAL CUES Point to the cart 
handle and then the direction 
your dog should go. 

VERBAL CUE "Perch," "hup," or 
"let's go shopping!" 


1 First, acclimate your dog to the 
cart or stroller. Hold the cart 
or sandbag the wheels so it doesn't 
roll. Then lure or cue her to perch on 
the cart handle and deliver a lot of 
treats. Lure her to stretch forward a 
bit to get the treat. 


2 Remove the sandbags, if you 
used them, but keep a hand on 
the cart so that it remains steady. 
Lure or cue your dog up to the perch, 
then lure just beyond your dog's 
reach so that the cart wheels have to 
roll for her to eat it. Steady the cart 
while she rolls it. Each time your 
dog's foot moves, mark it, deliver a 
reward, and keep luring. 


3 Hold the lure two steps away 
from your dog, then three steps, 
and more. Be patient and eventually 
remove your hand from the cart. 


CHALLENGE 


> Push Any Object. What else can 
your dog push? See Big Ball Roll 
(page 198). 
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MOVIE TRICK 9 


Steal the Handkerchief 


On cue, your dog retrieves a handkerchief at A and brings it to B. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Tug and Release (page 25) 

Fetch (page 26) 

SET IT UP Acclimate to a 
handkerchief or other object, such 
as clothing or a bandanna. If the 
object is a special prop, make sure 
that it's safe for your dog to grab 
with his mouth. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the object. 

VERBAL CUES "Get the [object]" 
or "get it," and then "give it to [the 
actor]" or "drop it" 


1 Review Tug and Release (page 
25). Practice tugging lightly and 
ask your dog to give (or drop) the 
handkerchief. If your dog is high- 
drive for tugging, reward with high- 
value treats. 
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2 Proof your dog to give the 
handkerchief and phase out 
rewards—or at least you should be 
able to delay the reward until the 
shot is completed. 


3 Place the handkerchief so 
that it hangs from a prop 
or costume, such as a backpack. 
Gradually increase the distance that 
your dog travels before and after he 
steals it. 



PRO TIP Even if the script doesn't 
call for the handkerchief to be 
dropped or given, you'll need to 
proof this trick so that your dog 
gives the prop and doesn't destroy 
it each time the camera rolls. 


CHALLENGE 


> Substitute Other Objects for the Handkerchief. If a 

script calls for your dog's character to tug on another 
character's costume, you may train first with the 
familiar training handkerchief attached to the costume, 
and then phase out the handkerchief once you've 
determined that your dog's performance has enough 
drive but not so much that she shreds the costume 
(unless the script calls for shredding and you have 
multiple costumes for retakes). 
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MOVIE TRICK 10 


Ride in a Wagon 

Your dog climbs into a wagon, is pulled along, then gets out at a target marker. 



1 Acclimate your dog to the 
wagon. Block the wagon's 
wheels so that it doesn't 
accidentally move. Place 
treats around and leading 
up to the wagon and 
allow your dog to take 
all the time he needs 
to explore on his 
own. When he 
climbs into the 
wagon, reward 
him with a 
jackpot. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

Get in a Box (or Bowl) (page 72) 


SAFETY Make sure the wagon is 
stable. Never force your dog to get 
in the wagon or stay in it while it 
moves. Be mindful of all jumping 
health and safety rules (see page 28). 


VISUAL CUE Point to the wagon, 
or signal come here over the 
wagon bed. 


VERBAL CUE "Get in the wagon" 
or "hup" 
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2 Add the wagon ride. Treat your 
dog while he watches a second 
handler calmly roll the wagon back 
and forth. Cue or lure your dog into 
the wagon and then continually treat 
and praise your dog calmly as the 
other handler rolls the wagon a few 
inches or feet, depending on your 
dog's comfort level. Little by little, 
build your dog's confidence and 
enjoyment, and add distance to the 
wagon ride. Eventually, phase out 
the continual treats and then reward 
him only at the end of the ride. 


CHALLENGES 


> Everybody in! Multiple dogs 
need to be socialized together 
outside of the vehicle before getting 
in it together. If necessary, use 
additional handlers, especially 

for delivering lots of treats during 
acclimation. 

> High-Tech Fun. Once your 
dog enjoys a wagon ride, you can 
acclimate and train him to ride in 
a remote-controlled motorized 
kiddie car. 


Troubleshooting 

• Give him distance as he explores. 

• Practice other tricks near the wagon 
that he already knows. 

• You can sit down in the wagon or 
next to it. 


3 Backchain getting out of the 
wagon and going to a mark. At 
the destination, cue or lure your dog 
to get out and go to a target marker, 
such as a platform. First, reward 
your dog for staying on the mark, 
then send him to that mark from a 
short distance, then send him from 
the wagon. 



PRO TIPS 

• If your dog enjoys being picked up and placed in a 
carriage, then he will probably be comfortable with 
your putting him in a wagon. 

• If you're confident and calm, your dog will probably 
be more confident and calm, too. 

• Figure out all of the wagon technical issues without 
your dog present, such as blocking the wheels, adding 
a ramp or steps, and how and where to roll it. 

• If your dog needs another boost of confidence, have 
a second handler move the wagon during the training 
while you focus completely on your dog. You can 
phase out the second handler as your dog becomes 
comfortable riding. 
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MOVIE TRICK 11 


Peek Over a Wall 


Your dog peeks over a wall (or onto the dinner table) and ducks back down. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Get on a Perch (page 74) 

Say Your Prayers (page 130) 

Chin Rest and Freeze (page 96) 

On Two (page 114) 

SET IT UP A desk, table, or high-backed chair can 
substitute for the perch during training. Rig everything 
securely so that nothing moves. Heavy sandbags can 
secure chairs. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the perch 

VERBAL CUE "Peek up" and "peek down," or "say your 
prayers" 


CHALLENGE 


> Add More Action! Chain a jump up onto a platform 
and have your dog peek over a higher fence. 


1 Review Say Your Prayers (page 
130)—first, on your leg, and 
second, on the perch that you have 
set up. 


2 Lure or cue your dog up onto a 
high perch. Have her hold the 
prayer pose on the perch as you shape 
this training sequence: head up, head 
down, up, down—like pushups. 



3 Add verbal cues as you phase 
out lures and phase in air 
cookies. Practice holding and 
freezing the up and down poses for a 
few seconds each. 


4 Increase your distance to your 
dog so that you can deliver the 
cue off camera. 
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MOVIE TRICK 12 


Climb in a Suitcase 


Your dog climbs inside a suitcase and shuts the lid. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Get in a Box (or Bowl) (page 72) 

SAFETY Never force a dog to be 
closed inside a suitcase or box. 

If your dog resists any part of 
shaping this trick, back off and 
acclimate positively. 

SET IT UP You will need a 
suitcase that is large enough for 
your dog to lie down in. Use a 
soft-shell suitcase rather than 
a hard, stiff one. Don't force 
the issue with a suitcase that is 
too small. After each training 
session, put the suitcase away. 

If the suitcase is rigid or has 
structural elements that may be 
uncomfortable, place a soft towel 
on the bottom of the suitcase. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the 
suitcase. 

VERBAL CUE "Get in" or "go hide" 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Your dog may take a natural interest in this curious 
item, so you may be able to free shape her movements 
for this trick. Let your dog explore the suitcase. 

Reward with more treats when she sniffs, puts her 
nose in, puts a paw in, steps in, sits in, and eventually 
lies down inside the suitcase. 


I As you sit or kneel on the floor, 
open the suitcase and drop 
treats all around and inside it. Make 
sure your dog is comfortable with 
the suitcase. 


2 Review Get in a Box (page 
72) inside the open suitcase. 
Acclimate her to be comfortable 
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inside it. Then lure your dog to a 
down while she is in the suitcase. 



3 As you deliver treats to your 
dog, begin to close the suitcase 
lid to 90 degrees. Prop it up if your 
dog needs to acclimate to this new 
setting. Eventually, close the lid 
enough so that it touches your dog. 



4 Shape so that your dog accepts 
being closed completely inside 
the suitcase while you continue to 
hold the lid and deliver treats. 


5 To phase out human 

interaction, rig the suitcase lid 
so that the lid is open at a 45-degree 
angle. Toss lures into the suitcase 
and then cue or lure your dog to go 
after the treats. 


6 On subsequent reps, rig the 
suitcase at a lower and lower 
angle. Eventually, your dog will use 
her nose to wedge open the suitcase 
enough to climb inside it. Then the 
lid will flop back closed on top of 
her. Add time to her being inside the 
suitcase before you call break and 
cue her to get out. 


CHALLENGE 


> Covert Ops Dog. If your dog's 
character is hiding in the suitcase, 
add suspense by having her stick 
her head out and look around, and 
then use a separate cue for her to 
duck inside the suitcase completely. 

PRO TIP After each rep, open 
the suitcase, call break, and toss a 
treat so that your dog climbs out. 
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MOVIE TRICK 13 


Wipe Your Paws 

Your dog wipes his front paws on a mat. This motion is essentially a “dig,” and 
it can be transferred to a ball pit, or to a sand or dirt pit when the movie calls for 
digging for treasure or burying a bone. 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog doesn't wipe his paws when you remove the 
lure treats, wait a moment as you remain kneeling on the 
mat. Cue once (verbal and visual). If that doesn't work, 
then practice another trick and return to this trick later in 
the session with treats under the towel again. 


PRO TIPS 

• Your knees can hold down the edge of the towel. 

• Ignore any biting of the towel unless it gets out 
of control, in which case practice another trick or 
behavior and return to this trick later in the session 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Touch a Target (paw targeting, 
page 81) 

SET IT UP This trick is trained 
with a towel or blanket. Place a 
towel on the floor and kneel on 
the edge of it. Put smelly treats 
under the towel. 

VISUAL CUE Move your hands in 
a digging motion. 

VERBAL CUE "Wipe your paws," 
"wipe," or "dig" 


1 Point to the spot on the towel 
where the treats are hidden and 
say, “Get it.” When your dog paws at 
the treats that are under the towel, 
mark it, and then toss a reward on 
top of the towel. Don't let him get the 
lure under the towel. 
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Once your dog paws the towel 
consistently, show the visual 
cue, even if your dog isn't looking 
directly at you, and name the trick. 


3 Remove the hidden treats and 
cue your dog to wipe his paws. 
Once your dog does that, become 
more selective about marking and 


rewarding. Look for more polished 
behavior. 


4 Move the towel around a little. 

Start your dog from different 
angles. Move farther from the towel 
and eventually stand up to start 
the cue. 



CHALLENGE 


> Dig. Set up a ball pit and have your dog dig to the bottom to find treasure 
(a treat!). If your dog is actually digging a hole, use lightly packed dirt or sand 
and cover the object just a little at first. For even more adventure, backchain 
another trick in this sequence: Your dog grabs the buried treasure and carries 
it to a mark (page 158). 
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MOVIE TRICK 14 


Limp 

A memorable adventure hero perseveres even when injured. Your dog keeps one 
front paw in the air while walking on the other three. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Paw Shake (page 22) 

SAFETY Do not tie up a dog's paw 
to teach this trick, even though 
some trainers teach this method. 

VISUAL CUE As your dog stands 
at least a few feet away from you, 
raise your arm parallel to the 
floor with your hand outstretched 
and slide your hand toward 
her and retract it back to you. 
Alternatively, keep your hand out 
in a Paw Shake (page 22) cue. 

VERBAL CUE Limp or you may 
ask, "Is your paw hurt?" 


1 While your dog sits in front 
of you, extend your hand and 
review Paw Shake (page 22). Wait 
two seconds (as she keeps her paw 
on your hand) before you mark it 
and reward. 


2 Before she touches your hand, 
mark and reward. Continue 
to reward her as she keeps her paw 
extended. Stop rewarding when she 
drops her paw. Add time to three 
seconds. 
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Move your dog into a stand and 
repeat Steps 1 and 2. 



4 Move to a position in front of 
your dog and cue her to Paw 
Shake and come to you. Phase out 
the lure and phase in the visual 
cue, if you're using one that's not a 
modification of Paw Shake. Gradually 
increase the distance between you 
and your dog so that she knows that 
she has to keep her paw in the air until 
she gets to your outstretched hand. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 


If your dog drops her paw when you cue 
her to come to you, try the Supported Limp 
method. Stand or kneel at your dog's side. 
With one hand, support the upraised paw 
while luring her forward with your other hand. 
When she takes one step forward, mark it and 
treat. Don't hold your dog's paw; just keep a 
hand underneath it as support. 


Gradually reduce your hand support to a 
finger, then remove that finger. When her 
raised paw droops, stop treating. Without 
supporting your dog's raised paw, lure her 
forward two steps. Lure forward up to five 
steps. 
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MOVIE TRICK 15 


Crash Through a Barrier 

Your dog crashes through a barrier into a scene and races past the camera. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Hoop Jump (page 102) 

Jump Across Platforms (page 68) 

SAFETY 

While this stunt is exciting, the barrier that 
your dog crashes through must be set up for 
safety. Be patient. Make it fun. Don't force 
your dog to do anything he isn't ready for. 
The runway and launch platform must be 
secure and clear of any tripping hazards. The 
landing mark must also be secure, hazard- 
free, and padded. 

VISUAL CUE Swing your arm toward the 
barrier and point. 

VERBAL CUE "Go!" or "crash it!" 

SET IT UP 

The "barrier" in this trick can be any prop 
specific to your movie that won't hurt your 
dog to jump through, such as: 

• Hoop covered in streamers (as shown). Use 
lightweight crepe paper with pre-cut small 
starter tears in it so your dog won't get 
tangled. 

• Carton display. Make sure the cartons are 
lightweight and, ideally, empty. 

• Curtain. Rig up a lightweight curtain or 
piece of fabric. 

• Dry-ice fog and colored lights. Don't shine 
lights directly into your dog's eyes. Use a 
lightweight solid-color curtain behind the 
colored fog. 
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Review Hoop Jump (page 102) 
with a plain hoop. Start your 
dog on a mark (which will be the 
starting position) 10 feet from the 
hoop, so he has enough runway. 


through it and lure high through 
the hoop. When you phase out the 
lure, remind him of the reward by 
showing the treat high, in the middle 
of the hoop before you cue. 




2 Acclimate your dog to the 
barrier. Hold the hoop or rig 
it securely to a launch platform. 
Attach a few streamers to the hoop 
rim and have your dog poke his head 
through. Lure and walk him through 
the hoop so he experiences what it 
will feel like. 


3 Position the barrier at the end 
of the runway. Cue him to jump 


4 Repeat Steps 2 and 3, adding 
more streamers turn by turn 
until the hoop is fully covered. Each 
time, poke your dog’s head through 
the hoop, lure him to walk through 
it, and then reset the jump height 
and runway distance. 




PRO TIP The crepe paper hoop is a relatively easy way 
to acclimate a dog to this stunt. If your movie needs a 
specific barrier, acclimate first with this version of the 
hoop or something just as easy. Once you and your dog 
have mastered the easier barrier, then you will need to 
adapt these steps and reacclimate your dog to the new 
barrier. 
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Clockwise from top left: Omar and Jumpy, Uggie and Jumpy on a Hollywood back lot. Jazzy and 
Jumpy feel shy, and Jumpy perches and focuses on an eyeline target outside. 
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Pro Interview: Omar Von Muller 


Omar Von Muller is legendary among movie 
dog trainers. His Jack Russell Terrier, Uggie 
(Oscar® Best Picture, The Artist), was the first 
dog to have his paw prints cast in cement at 
Hollywood's legendary Grauman's Chinese 
Theatre. Omar's Border Collie-Australian 
Cattle Dog mix, Jumpy, was the lead dog in 
the Nickelodeon TV series Mutt 8c Stuff, and 
appeared in nearly a hundred commercials. 

In addition to training more than a dozen 
of his dogs as animal actors, Omar has also 

trained cats and other 


creatures. 

Uggie and Jumpy 
were rescue dogs when 
Omar adopted them. 
He says, “When we 
rescue a dog, there's 
a very special bond 
that builds right from 
the beginning. The 
successful training 

of a dog has more to do with the ability of the 
trainer than with whether it's a rescue dog or a 
dog from a breeder.'' Omar honors people who 
rescue dogs. “Rescuing a dog is noble,'' he says. 


"I believe 
in a strong 
obedience 
foundation. 
When you have 
that, tricks 
become fun.' 


Omar's #1 pro tip for aspiring movie dog 
trainers: practice the fundamentals 

“I think it's very possible for people to put their 
dogs in movies. You have to be committed to 
doing the work. To do studio work, a dog needs 
to know distance and marks from ten to twenty 


yards away.'' And any successful animal actor 
needs more than good looks: “The dog needs to 
be very well trained, and happy to work.'' 

How Omar prepares for a project 
Omar goes through a script to see what is 
needed for each project. If any behaviors need 
special training, he determines how much time 
he needs to train them. Most scripts ask for 
behaviors that his dogs already know: going to 
marks, basic cues, retrieving. Then he does a 
lot of training. 

Safe stunts 

Some of Omar's dogs have performed 
challenging stunts for the camera, including 
skateboarding and leaping into Omar's arms 
from a high platform. Stunt training takes 
hundreds of reps to shape a jump slowly, 
increasing the challenge inch by inch. “It's 
harder on my body than on Jumpy.'' 

Does Omar have secret methods? 

“I don't believe in having secrets,'' he says. But 
it's essential to keep training. “Trick training 
is like teaching any behavior: The more you 
practice, the better your dog gets.'' 

Why does Omar love trick training? 

“You really get to spend time with your dog and 
enjoy your dog.'' 

For more on Omar, visit: trainingwithomar.com 
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Live Performance 


A ny performer will tell you that the 

great ones make it look easy. Once you 
understand the hours, days, weeks, 
months, and years of training and rehearsal 
that Chris and Suhey Perondi invest in their 
dogs to make their live performances look 
easy—that's more than five hundred shows 
each year—you can see why they are America's 
top trick and stunt dog performers. 

As the Perondis know, a great 
performance engages the audience with 
something different—another incredible 
stunt or entertaining trick—at every 
moment. That means creating a polished 



Chris has performed dog tricks and stunts 
in more than six thousand live shows, and 
he has produced more than ten thousand 
performances. 


script and delivering a flowing performance 
with seamless transitions—an emotionally 
satisfying experience that is filled with smiles 
and some suspense. 

In live entertainment, excellence doesn't 
mean perfection. An occasional mistake makes 
the performers seem less like robots and more 
like authentic entertainers who have worked 
hard to be as great as they are. 

What kind of live show is best for 
your dogs and you? 

Whether or not you want to become a 
professional entertainer, you can enjoy 
performing tricks and stunts with your dog 
for live audiences. Becoming a professional 
trick and stunt dog performer can take years 
of devotion. But you can start small, whether 
it's with shows in classrooms, fund-raisers 
and school assemblies, birthday parties, 
neighborhood gatherings, on camera, as a 
therapy dog, or just for the love of performing. 

Chris, Suhey, and I also believe that 
when it comes to performing dog tricks and 
stunts—whether for live audiences or the 
camera—great entertainment can also make 
a difference. Our shared vision embraces 
pet adoption and rescue, and all our dogs 
have been rescues. We believe you'll be more 
satisfied as a performer (and your audiences 
will have a more memorable experience) 
when you set an example of responsible pet 
ownership, and inspire audiences to enjoy 
more life and love with their pets. 

Spinelli leaps through 

the "Fire Hoop." 
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Safety Briefing 

Safety and health issues always come first 
before any performance. Check out the area 
where you plan to perform ahead of time. If 
anything seems unsafe to you, address it and 
make sure that it's fixed before you and your 
dog start the show. 

The last thing an audience wants to see 
is an injured, unhealthy, tired, or frightened 
dog being forced to perform. Take great care of 
your canine athlete and never jeopardize your 
dog's safety, health, or well-being. Be aware of 
any change in behavior that may be a sign of a 
health issue. 

Venue Safety 

While these next reminders are more relevant 
to performing at established venues, you 
can also adapt them to any performance 
location. Discuss safety issues with the 
venue director in advance, and handle any 
issues professionally. Don't compromise 
safety because you need the job. Usually, the 
venue director will move you to a safe spot. If 
necessary, kindly remind the venue director 
that it wouldn't look good for them if a dog 
gets injured during the show. Keep in mind the 
following specifics: 

• Indoor floor mats. Padded mats, rubber 
flooring, and artificial turf should be at least 
1 inch thick for stunts. If you're doing tricks 
only, then nonslip carpet is okay. Tape down 
the edges of the flooring to keep it from 
sliding or bunching up. 

• Smooth grass. The outdoor performance 
area should be level. Walk the area. Fill in all 
holes. Remove all sharp objects and stickers 
and trip hazards. 


• If you use scenery and set pieces, check 
that everything has been secured and is in 
proper working order. Keep your equipment 
in good shape and wrap it for transportation 
or storage. Stage your performance so that 
dogs are offstage during scene changes. 
Rehearse all movement. 

• Props. Inspect everything for sharp edges or 
damage that could become dangerous. 

• Costumes must be safe: nothing too loose 
that could snag, nor too tight, too thick, 
or too hot. When performing in the heat, 
substitute a colorful bandanna. See Costume 
Acclimation, page 144. 

• Audience participation. Make sure audience 
volunteers have a clear path, good lighting, 
and won't trip when they come up onstage. 
Any dog who interacts with the audience 
must be well acclimated to crowds and 
human interaction. Never allow an audience 
member to put his or her face near your dog. 
Take special care whenever someone is close 
enough to touch your dog. A distraction, such 
as someone asking you a question, could 
spell trouble. 


Overheating 

Hot or tired dogs are more prone to injury. 
When a dog gets hot, the tongue swells and 
she could accidentally bite it. 

To keep her hydrated, always provide 
fresh water in your dog's kennel. Give her 
access to water outside of her kennel. 
Audiences enjoy seeing a dog taking a water 
break during a performance. 

Outdoors, protect your dog from direct 
sun, and make sure there's a fan in the tent 
or canopy. Indoors, make sure that your 
dog's kennel has proper ventilation. 
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In the Show Ring 

Make sure no dog runs into the audience and 
no audience member wanders into the show 
ring (performance area). If you're not on an 
elevated stage, separate your audience from 
the show ring and remind folks not to reach 
out to touch a dog. It's your responsibility to 
prevent a collision or accidental nipping. 

First, inspect the path that leads to the 
performance area. Make sure it isn't slippery 
and there are no trip hazards or crew in the 
way. Ramps are better than stairs. If there's a 
backstage crew, ask them to ignore your dog 
and do their best not to make loud noises or 
sudden movements around your dog. It's best 

Perform Like the Pros 

Whether or not you intend to perform 

professionally, it can be helpful to learn some 

tips from the pros. Here are a few: 

• Before you begin your own show, see 
a lot of other shows and reach out to 
established acts. 

• Be realistic about which tricks and stunts 
you can and cannot do. 

• Communicate well. Let the venue 
management know your needs well in 
advance. 

• Develop and stay active on your own 
social media following. 

• Be enthusiastic and positive. 

• Memorize everything. 

• Invite your audience to chant. For 
example, Chris and Suhey ask, "What 
kind of fun are we having today?" They 
invite their audience to shout, "Dog-gone 
fun!" Direct your audience's engagement 
without overdoing it. 

• Enjoy the mistakes. The more lighthearted 
you are, the more fun your audience will 
have. Performing live always presents 
challenges. There are no retakes. 


if your dog's kennel can be located away from 
noise and distractions. 

Between Shows 

Between shows, keep your dog in a contained, 
private area where he can relax (and relieve 
himself) without having to interact. Although 
some performers prefer to be “on” between 
shows, we recommend downtime for your dog 
(and you) to relax without public interaction. 

Barrier Training Exercise 

The fence around an outdoor or expo 
performance area tends to be low enough that 
a dog could jump over it. Teach your dog that 
he is not allowed to go past any barrier. For 
this on-site training exercise, put your dog on 
a leash and toss a high-value toy over or past 
the barrier. Wait for your dog to sit before 
another handler retrieves the toy and brings 
it to you. As long as your dog stays sitting, 
he gets the toy. Shape until you don't need 
a leash to keep your dog from going past the 
barrier or anywhere along the perimeter. Your 
dog must have great recall to perform in such 
a setting. 



Koda's hoop jump is a showstopper. 
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Creative Workshop 


To develop your show, first start with your dog. 
What tricks and stunts can your dog perform 
in front of an audience? Is she comfortable 
with applause and other distractions? Even if 
you decide you're not yet ready, that's okay; this 
starting point can become your goal. 

Collect ideas. What themes, stories, ideas, 
and expressions interest you? Do you like 
sports? Fairy tales? A song? Does a cause or 
message inspire your creativity? What's a 
simple story that you can tell well? 

List behaviors. Write down everything your 
dog does, whether by training or without being 
cued. This includes: tricks, stunts, basic cues, 
quirks, favorite toys, favorite spots to lie down, 
behavior during mealtime, and anything else 
that comes to mind. Everything is relevant. 

Brainstorm. Generate as many ideas as 
you can, as quickly as you can. Dare to be 
outrageous and impractical—you'll shape 
your best and most practical ideas shortly. 

If something piques your interest perhaps it 
will move your audience, too. What inspires 
you? Generate fragments of ideas, story beats, 
spoken lines, movements, and visuals. 

Mind Map it. Write each idea and trick on a 
separate index card or sticky note, and spread 
them all out on a big table. Notice patterns 
among your ideas and move those ideas near 
each other as you begin to imagine your routine 
or show. Add new ideas as they come up. 

Shape the routine or show, stand back 
and survey your mind map. Look for an overall 
pattern or two that might become the central 


concept. Try to start with a bang and end with 
a boom, which means pacing the performance 
and putting your dog's best tricks at the 
beginning and end. Keep moving the notes 
around. Jot down tricks and stunts you'd like 
to master. 

Visualize victory. Imagine your dog 
performing. Imagine the audience's response. 
Feel joy for your successful performance 
together. Write down how you visualize that 
victory and refer to it when you want or need 
inspiration or support. 

Choreograph and write the outline. 

Organize your notes into a step-by-step list. 
Some moments in the routine may already 
have a lot of detail while others may just be 
placeholders of a sentence or even a single 
word. You'll fill in the details later. 



Spinelli has perfected the walking paw stand. 

Create a Dog Dancing Routine 

This creativity workshop isn't just for this 
chapter—it can also help you as you and your 
dog learn new tricks in Dog Dancing (page 220). 
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Create a Routine 


A routine is a prepared sequence of 
movements. Perhaps you've seen dance 
routines, ice skating routines, or gymnastics 
routines. For routines involving dog tricks or 
stunts, a good length is three to ten minutes. 

A longer show is made up of a number of 
routines with breaks in between. 

Length also depends on the type of 
routine. A therapy dog might have a single 
five-minute routine that he performs a number 
of times during hospital rounds. Dog dancing 
routines are also under five minutes. 

If you plan a thirty-minute show, then 
you'll want four to eight routines. Ideally, each 
routine is unique, featuring different tricks 
and stunts, expressed creatively through a 
variety of setups and stories that flow together 
with well-paced tempo. 

The Creative Workshop on the facing page 
will help you develop and perfect your routine. 

Rehearsing 

As you start planning for your show, you'll 
want to rehearse every element. Walk through 
the choreography without your dog. Make a 
video of your preliminary staging so you can 
begin to see what the audience might see. Place 
your camera where the audience will be. Take 
notes, make changes, and walk through again. 
And again. 

You'll make new discoveries as you 
begin training and chaining fragments and 
sequences. The sooner you begin training, 
the better. Film each training session for 
review. Little by little, chain the whole routine 
together. 



One of Chris's specialties: Back Stall (page 192) 
and Figure Eight (page 110) are performed 
simultaneously. 


Rehearse with a notepad nearby to write 
more ideas, and try them out. Remember: Great 
performances look easy, but they're actually the 
result of many revisions and much rehearsal. 

Once you and your dog can perform the 
whole sequence fairly well, write the script 
that you'll speak to your audience. Rehearse 
it without your dog as you memorize it, then 
practice it with your dog. 

When your routine is in place, get trusted 
feedback. Receiving helpful feedback is a 
balance: Too much can be dispiriting, but too 
little may not help. As your rehearsals become 
more confident and polished, invite a few 
trusted friends to watch your performance. 

Let them know the specific feedback you need, 
such as on a particular trick, sequence, or part 
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of the script. For example, you may ask, “Does it 
look better with Trick A, then B, then C? Or A, 

C, B?” Limit how much feedback you receive to 
no more than you can actually use. 

When you're ready, find places where you 
can perform. You and your dog will become 
better performers the more you do it. You'll 
also make more creative discoveries with each 
audience. Continue to revise and polish your 
performance. 

Review your performance after each 
show, ideally on video. What worked? What 
did the audience respond to? What needs 
improvement? How could it become better? 
While there are a zillion things we all could 
improve upon, take in only as much as will 
help your next revision and motivate your next 
rehearsal. 


The Show 


Longer shows often include time to warm 
up the audience, hand out programs, and 
sell souvenirs. The pre-show time is a great 
opportunity to acclimate a newer dog to 
performing for an audience. Tell the audience 
that this is a new dog and invite them to 



Jump Rope with Two Turners (page 204) is a 
crowd favorite! 


make some noise when your dog performs 
successfully, or simply follows a cue. If your 
dog is still acclimating to noise, then keep cues 
simple and ask the audience for soft cheering. 
You can then cue them to get louder as your dog 
gets acclimated. This acclimation helps your 
dog associate audience response with his own 
success. Cheering becomes a positive reward 
that builds confidence. Perform tricks, chained 
sequences, or even a whole routine that she has 
already rehearsed—unless they're your show's 
best moves; then you may want to reserve them 
for a special moment during the actual show. 

Audience Participation 

While it's exciting to bring a few volunteer 
audience members onstage, it is also risky. 

Pro performers carry insurance that covers 
audience participation, so use caution if you 
want to involve the audience but don't have any. 

Audience volunteers may be distracted, 
overexcited, or nervous. Usher them safely. 
Show them where to stand or sit. Direct 
them clearly and simply. Introduce them and 
remember their names. Consider giving them 
a reward. Invite the audience to cheer for 
them. After they participate, usher them away 
from your performance area. 

Post-Show 

If you're confident that your dog(s) would do 
well interacting with new people, a brief post¬ 
show meet-and-greet is the ideal time for this. 
Supervise your dog carefully and let people 
(who may be very enthusiastic!) know how 
comfortable your dog is interacting. You will be 
asked about obedience, training, and behavior 
problems, as well as tricks and stunts. Have 
answers ready or direct them to resources that 
you value. 
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To boost your following, direct your new 
fans to your website and/or social media page 
by handing out cards or displaying a sign. 

The Canine Pro 


Your Dog's Performance Excellence 

Distractions. Performing with distractions 
takes a lot of acclimation. Desensitize your dog 
so that she doesn't react to new sounds, sights, 
or smells. Counter-condition her to enjoy 
being in stimulating environments. Some pro 
trainers play loud music while rehearsing. 

Distance. Adding distance between your 
dog and you takes time. Many handlers add 
distance too quickly during training, with 
the result that the dog doesn't succeed at that 
distance while performing. Some pro trainers 
add more distance during rehearsal than is 
needed during the performance. 

Repeat a move. When you want your dog 
to repeat a movement over and over (such 
as a Figure Eight or a Spin), begin by luring 
into the repeated movement. Next, shape that 
by repeating the hand signal and verbal cue. 
Add each continued cycle by beginning with 
a lure and then shaping it to the cue. Polish it 
by phasing out how many times you deliver 
the cue until you need only one cue to start 
the trick. When you want to end repeating the 
trick, give another cue, such as break (and toss 
a treat or toy), or chain another trick. 

Increase reaction time and speed. Once 
your dog becomes confident on a cue, speed up 
his reaction time by phasing out rewards for 
slower reaction times, little by little. Speed up 
his movement (such as faster Figure Eights 
or Spins) by being more animated, moving the 
lure more quickly, and phasing out rewards for 
slower movements. 


The "Show Smart" Dog 

When you perform a lot, your dog memorizes 
the routine. We call this “show smart," and it's 
both good and bad. 

• The Positive. It's good because a show smart 
dog needs fewer cues, which allows you to 
focus more on your audience. Perhaps you can 
also chain more complexity to the routine. 

• The Negative. A show smart dog will cut 
corners or miss a move or even a whole trick 
in order to get to the finish (and the reward!) 
sooner. If your show smart dog develops bad 
habits, retrain that section immediately, 
otherwise it could worsen beyond easy 
recovery. For example, when Vinny got show 
smart about not dropping the flying disc on 
cue, Chris didn't correct it soon enough and 
ultimately had to move another trick to a 
different part of the show. 

Performing with Multiple Dogs 

Working with multiple dogs increases the risk 
of collision and confusion, or lack of focus 
when a dog gets bored while not performing. 

• Give clear signals so each dog knows it's her 
turn. Look at that dog, say her name, then 
give the cue. When you say a name, that dog 
knows she's up next. 

• Before bringing dogs together for a move, 
trick, sequence, or routine, make sure it's 
polished for each dog. When you train dogs 
together, you may need to review more 
fundamental obedience behaviors together 
before you shape any tandem tricks. 

• Before bringing three or more dogs together, 
first train every pairing of two dogs together. 
When you add a fourth dog, first train 

each pair combination, then each trio 
combination, and finally all four together. 
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FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


Core Strengthening and 
Balance Training 

Athletic conditioning is important for performing dogs. These exercises will 
strengthen your dog’s core muscles and will increase balance, body awareness, 
and confidence. 



The balance board will tip in all directions, so 
stabilize it at first. An inflatable donut makes this 
board less wobbly. Once your dog acclimates, 
begin to deflate the donut. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

Get on a Perch (page 74) 

SAFETY Using exercise equipment is tiring 
for dogs. Keep sessions brief. A harness can 
help you hold on to your dog while training. 

SET IT UP To practice these exercises, use 
a wobble cushion, a wobble board, or other 
balancing equipment made for dogs or 
humans. 


1 Acclimate your dog to the equipment and 
motivate her to get near it. Toss treats on 
it to get her to perch on it. Stabilize it at first to 
help her hop on it completely. 


Help your dog balance at first, delivering 
rewards while she stays on the 
equipment. Shape for duration and gradually 
remove your hand so she balances on her own. 


3 To challenge your dog, work on basic 
behaviors, such as stand, sit, and Two- 
Paw Wave (page 212), once she is comfortable 
on the wobbling surface. 
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The wobble cushion can work for all skill Balance pods can be moved around or flipped 

levels—just inflate it for more difficulty or upside-down for variety, 

deflate it for less. 



Once you dog enjoys the equipment, she may 
offer her own tricks on it. 


PRO TIP 

If your dog enjoys being petted, she may 
also enjoy your help with a gentle stretch. 
Stretching can prevent injuries, increase 
mobility, and help circulation, and can also 
be relaxing for your dog. 

Start by observing how she stretches. 

While lying down, how far does she extend 
her arms and legs, and for how many 
seconds? Does one side stretch farther than 
the other? In a play bow position, how deeply 
does she stretch? Now that you have a few 
ideas about how she cares for herself, you 
can help her. As she stretches, gently support 
her by bracing her arms or legs for a few extra 
seconds. 

Stretching exercises make you aware of 
changes in your dog's body. If you discover 
discomfort, back off immediately, let your 
dog rest, and consider seeing the veterinarian. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 1 


Jump Through My Legs 

While you lie on your back with your legs in the air, your dog jumps through 
your legs. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Jump over My Arm (page 104) 

SAFETY Follow all jump safety 
guidelines (pages 28 and 30). 

While you and your dog are 
learning, protect your body, head, 
and arm with padding. 

VISUAL CUE Your body position 
is your dog's cue to get ready. 
Then a hand motion between your 
legs cues "go." Alternatively, a disc 
can set your dog in motion: Grip 
the disc high between your legs 
and flick your wrist to lob it up. 

VERBAL CUES "On your mark," 
followed by "stay," then "go" 



1 Before your dog jumps through 
your legs, both of you need to 
acclimate to his jumping across your 
legs. Sit on the floor with your legs 
together and flat on the ground. 

Lure your dog with a treat or toy 
to jump across your legs. 
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2 Shift so that one leg is higher 
than the other. Your legs should 
be in a V to simulate the final shape 
of the trick. Cue your dog to jump 
over the leg on the ground and under 
the raised leg. 



3 Start your dog on a target mark 
(see page 148) to increase the 
distance and get him a running start. 
Lure high with a toy and time your 
toss to shape this step more quickly. 
Your dog still jumps across your 
body (rather than toward your head). 


4 Reposition your body so that 
your dog can take a running 
start and jump through your legs, 
which are now open in a V with both 
feet pointing up. You may want to 
angle your torso and head slightly so 
that your dog doesn't land on you. It 
will be easier for your dog if he starts 
his run from the familiar mark. If you 
use a disc target, aim your toss over 
your shoulder to protect your head. 

Troubleshooting 

If your dog needs help acclimating 
to jumping across your legs, set up a 
jump bar on each side of your legs. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 2 


Knee Rebound 


Rebound (also called bounce) means that a dog jumps up, makes contact with all 
feet, and immediately turns around before jumping back down. Rebounds can 
be against your upper leg (which is called a knee rebound), chest, back, hand, or 
against a wall, tree, or safely rigged set piece. In this trick, your dog jumps up and 
rebounds off your upper leg. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Jump over My Arm (page 104) 

Catch a Ball (page 120) 

SAFETY Follow all jump safety protocols (pages 28 and 
30). Protect your body, especially your leg. Keep your 
dog's nails trimmed short to prevent scratches. 

VISUAL CUE Pat-pat your upper leg. When your dog is 
airborne, toss a flying disc for your dog to catch or flick 
your hand out as if you're throwing a disc. 

VERBAL CUE "Hup" or "hit it" 


PRO TIP Rebounds are often 
easier to teach when you're luring 
with a toy, such as a flying disc, 
rather than with a treat. If your 
dog prefers treats, you may need 
to build up a bit of fetch drive with 
some Tug and Release (page 25). 


I Take a knee: One knee is on the 
ground, and your other knee is 
up, like a perch. Hold the toy lure 
just beyond the perch knee. 


2 All feet on. The moment your 
dog climbs up, quickly move 
the toy lure a bit farther beyond your 
leg so that she has to push off with 
her back legs to get it. 


3 Move the disc in and then out 
again so that your dog has to 
reposition her back legs to turn 
around and get it. Increase the 
angle and distance of your toss and 
introduce the verbal cue “hup” or 
“hit it.” 


4 Phase out the lure toss and 
phase in the visual cue. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 3 


Chest Rebound 


Your dog jumps up and rebounds off your chest or torso. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Boing (page 28) 

Knee Rebound (page 188) 

SAFETY Follow all jump safety 
protocols (pages 28 and 30). 

Make sure you are in good physical 
condition, and don't attempt this 
trick with a dog who will push 
you off-balance. Consider using 
a vaulting vest for this trick, since 
your dog will likely be pushing off 
you with force (and scratching you 
with his nails). A padded sweatshirt 
may work as well. Also, protect 
your knees, and be careful that 
your dog doesn't accidentally 
clobber your neck or head. 


VISUAL CUE Pat-pat your chest. 
When your dog is airborne, toss a 
flying disc or flick your hand out 
as if you're throwing a disc. 

VERBAL CUE "Hup" or "hit it" 




I Bend your knees and position 
your feet so that your body is 
stable and in the “ready” position. 
If this posture is too high for your 
small dog, crouch or position 
yourself on both knees. 
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PRO TIP Like the Knee Rebound, 
it's easiest to teach this trick with 
a flying disc or high-value toy 
as a lure and reward. If your dog 
prefers treats, you may need to 
build up a bit of fetch drive with 
some Tug and Release (page 25) 
before you begin. 


3 Use the verbal cue “hup” or 
“hit it” and pat-pat your chest 
to start your dog's motion. 


2 Review Boing (page 28). Use 
a flying disc to lure your dog 
to jump up onto your chest. The 
moment your dog hits your chest, 
quickly move the disc away from 
your body so that your dog has to 
turn around—and rebound off your 
chest—to get it. 


5 Phase out the lure, and phase 
in the hand flick as the second 
visual cue (or finish with tossing 
the disc). If your dog can jump high, 
then stand up taller. 


4 As your dog jumps 
up, toss the toy at an 
angle so that your dog has to use 
his back legs to change his angle 
as he pushes off your chest to get 
it. Little by little, increase the angle 
and distance of your toy toss. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 4 


Back Stall 


While you bend at the waist, cue your dog to jump on your back. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

SAFETY Respect your own back 
health and general fitness. 

VISUAL CUE Plant your feet and 
bend at the waist. 

VERBAL CUE Hup 


1 Review Get on a Platform (see 
page 64). Polish sending your 
dog on cue to jump on a platform 
that's close to your waist height. 

Cue your dog to stay on the platform 
until you give the next cue or cue 
break for him to jump down. 



Get down on all fours and lure 
your dog to climb or jump onto 
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CHALLENGES 


your back. (You may need a second 
handler to help with this step.) Have 
your dog stay on your back until 
you cue break. If your dog (or you) 
requires more acclimation, start this 
step lying on the floor and move up 
to your hands and knees. Introduce 
the verbal cue “hup.” 


> Chain Another Trick. Add a Sit Pretty (page 38) or a 
Spin and Twist (page 32) while your dog is on your back. 

> Two-Dog Trick. A second dog weaves a Figure Eight 
(page 110) through your legs while the first dog holds a 
Back Stall (page 192). 


3 Once you and your dog are 
comfortable with Step 2, rise 
up from all fours and bend at the 
waist. Plant your feet and engage 
your core to maintain a solid stance 
and “platform” with your back. Your 
dog may need to jump onto your 
back from a raised platform. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 5 


Foot Stall 


While you lie on your back with your feet up in the air, your dog balances on top of 
your feet. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

Get in a Box (or Bowl) (page 72) 

SAFETY Until your dog masters this trick, it's safer to 
use a second handler to spot your dog and to keep 
him from falling. Make sure that your legs and core are 
strong enough to hold a firm balance without wobbling. 

VISUAL CUE Lie on your back, raise your feet, and pat- 
pat your lower leg. 

VERBAL CUE Hup 

SET IT UP To perform this trick, you must be wearing 
shoes with textured soles that will be easy for your dog 
to grip. You will also need two bowls, bins, or sturdy 
boxes. The smaller one should be big enough to give 
your dog a platform the size of your two shoes; the 
larger one is for acclimation. 


I Sit on the floor and position a 
target bin next to your knees. 
Cue or lure your dog to sit or stand 
on the target while the bowl is on 
the floor. 


2 Sit with your back against a 
wall or a sturdy support. Place 
the bowl between your knees and 
cue (or lure) your dog to sit or stand 
in the bowl. 
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3 Lie down so that your lower 
back is on the floor and your 
feet are in the air. Reach up and hold 
the bowl on top of your shoes with 
your knees pulled into your chest. 
Cue for a sit or stand in the bowl. 


Use a platform to help your 
dog jump up successfully onto 
your extended legs. Shape his pose 
into a sit or stand. When he is ready 
to jump up from the ground, remove 
the platform or phase it out. 



4 Acclimate your dog to your 
shoes. Take off your shoes and 
place them between your knees with 
the soles facing up. Cue your dog 
to sit on top of your shoes. Then 
put your shoes on, lie down, and 
tuck your knees into your chest. 

Lure your dog up so that he puts his 
front paws on your shoes. 



CHALLENGES 


> Sit Pretty on Your Feet. At each 
step in training this trick, have your 
dog Sit Pretty (page 38) in the larger 
bin and then in the smaller one. 

> Paw Stand on Your Feet. If your 
dog has mastered the paw stand 
challenge from Back Up to Feet Up 
(page 197), add that to the finished 
Foot Stall. 



PRO TIPS 

• Cue your dog to stay until you cue break and toss a treat for him to get. 
Even if he jumps off too soon, encourage him for trying. 

• Train patiently; don't progress to the next step until the current step has 
been mastered. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 6 


Back Up to Feet Up 

Your dog backs up and raises her back legs up on to a high platform or flush 
against a wall. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Back Up (page 46) 

Feet Up (page 70) 

SAFETY This trick will fatigue 
your dog's core muscles and 
spine. Train this trick five minutes 
at a time. If your dog has spine or 
hip health issues, be extra careful. 

VISUAL CUE Same hand signal as 
Back Up (page 46): Shoo away or 
pretend to brush crumbs off your 
collarbone. 

VERBAL CUES "Back back" and 
"feet up" when your dog reaches 
the platform 


1 Review Feet Up (page 70) on a 
platform so that your dog can do 
it on cue. 
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2 Add more platform height a 
little at a time. Practice the 
rocking step—go forward off the 
platform, and back up on it—at 
each new height to help her muscle 
memory. Deliver treats low to the 
floor so that she learns to angle her 
head down. 


3 Once your dog can back up 
and balance on the platform 
successfully, switch to using a 
board angled against the wall. Make 
sure to secure the board. Shape by 
increasing the angle of the board. 
Eventually, remove the angled board 
and finish shaping this trick against 
a wall. 


Troubleshooting 

If your dog needs help staying 
upright, spot her gently with 
your hands and then fade out to a 
finger spot. A smooth wall is more 
difficult for your dog's feet to grip, 
so use textured surfaces or attach 
a textured mat. 



CHALLENGE 


> Paw Stand. This trick is a building block for one 
method of teaching the paw stand, a difficult trick that 
can take a year for a dog to learn. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 7 


Big Ball Roll 

Your dog stays perched on a big ball while rolling it forward. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Get on a Perch (page 74) 

Push a Shopping Cart (page 159, optional) 

SAFETY This trick requires good balance and core 
strength. Practice it for only five minutes at a time. 

SET IT UP Use an inflatable exercise ball that is large 
enough for your dog to perch on while standing. You 
will start with it slightly underinflated (use an air pump) 
so that it's easier for your dog to perch on. Optional: 
Use training tracks (4-inch x 4-inch posts, as seen on 
pages 244-245) to keep the ball rolling in a line. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the ball. 

VERBAL CUES Start with "perch" or "get on it." 

For a performance, switch to "Roll the big ball" or 
create your own fun cue. 



1 Acclimate your dog to the ball. 

Deflate the ball slightly and 
secure it so that it won't roll. Cue or 
lure your dog to perch on the ball, 
then mark it and deliver a reward. 


While your dog is perched on 
the ball, lure him to roll it while 
taking one step. Mark it and deliver 
a treat. 
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3 Add more air to the ball and 
repeat Step 2. Add more steps 
as long as the ball doesn't roll away 
from your dog. 


4 Phase out the lure, starting with 
an air cookie, and phase in the 
visual and verbal cues. Cue your dog 
to perch on the ball and roll it a short 
distance as you back up ahead of the 
ball. Work on increasing distance. 


5 Send your dog to the ball and 
cue him to roll it to you or to 
another target. 


PRO TIPS 

• Lure high to help your dog maintain ideal posture for 
this trick. He should use his paws only and not lean on 
the ball with his elbows. 

• To teach your dog to stay perched on the ball until he 
is cued, chain a break to signal when you want him to 
get off the ball. 


CHALLENGE 


> Roll Around. Shape this trick so that your dog rolls the 
big ball around an obstacle, such as a traffic cone. Start 
with the obstacle slightly in the path of your dog and 
move it until it is more directly in the path. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 8 


Pull a Wagon 

Your dog grabs a rope attached to a wagon and pulls the wagon across the 
performance area. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Tug and Release (page 25) 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

SET IT UP Tie a soft rope to the 
wagon handle. Block the wagon 
wheels from rolling with sandbags 
or doorstops. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the wagon 
handle. 

VERBAL CUES "Get it," "tug," and 
then "drop it." You may also create 
and chain a single performance 
cue for the whole trick, such as 
"Wagon ho!" 


1 Review Tug and Release 

(page 25). Hold the rope that's 
attached to the wagon handle and 
get your dog excited about it—play 
brief rounds of tug with your dog. 
Polish your dog's skills for picking 
up the rope, pulling on it, and 
dropping the rope on cue. 
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2 Unblock the wheels and cue 
your dog to tug the rope as you 
hold the wagon. Have her pick it up 
again and pull it farther before you 
cue her to drop the rope. Increase 
the distance each time, tugging up to 
a few yards. 


3 Position the wagon about a 
yard from a target. Send your 
dog to get the rope, pull the wagon, 
and then drop it at the target. 
Increase distance as you backchain 
to the target. Always mark and 
reward your dog at the target. 


4 Move the wagon to new 

locations and train your dog to 
pull the wagon to new targets. 



CHALLENGE 


> Tow a Friend. Acclimate and train a second dog to get 
in the wagon (see page 162) and sit as the first dog pulls 
it across the performance area. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 9 


Jump Rope with One Turner 

You and your dog jump rope together. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Boing (page 28) 

SAFETY Follow all jump safety 
protocols (pages 28 and 30). Make 
sure you are in good physical 
condition. Acclimate your dog to 
the jump rope so that it doesn't 
frighten her. 

VISUAL CUE Getting into position 
with the jump rope tells your dog 
to get ready. Your jump and hand 
movement to turn the rope is her 
cue to jump now, too. 

VERBAL CUE "Jump" or "boing" 


1 Review Boing (page 28) without 
a jump rope. Position your dog 
to stand facing you. Cue her to jump, 
and when she does so, jump with 
her and swing your arms up. Jump 
once, mark it, and reward. Then do 
it again. 



Acclimate her to the jump rope. 
Hold the rope in one hand by 
your hip, and cue another jump up. 
Jump with your dog and let the rope 
dangle naturally. 
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CHALLENGE 


3 Repeat Step 2, this time 

swinging your arm so that the 
jump rope will fly up and down by 
your side (not around your dog, yet). 
Shape your dog's landing spot to a 
consistent distance directly in front 
of you (see Pro Tips). 


> Tandem Hoop. Replace the jump 
rope with a hoop and see if you and 
your dog can jump through together. 



4 Jump rope together! Hold the 
jump rope with both hands 
and cue another jump, this time 
swinging the rope around your dog 
once. Add more jumps as your dog 
gets comfortable. 


PRO TIPS 

• At each step, be able to jump 
three times consistently before 
you progress to the next step. 

• At first, focus on jumping in sync 
more than on aiming the jump to 
a certain spot. 

• When you're ready to shape 
your dog's jump to a specific spot, 
deliver the reward consistently at 
the spot you want her to land. 



The Guinness World Record for a dog 
and a person jumping rope together 
in one minute is more than 50 jumps! 
Since a hoop is even more difficult, 
even one or two jumps will wow an 
audience. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 10 


Jump Rope with Two Turners 


You and another handler turn the jump rope as your dog jumps over it. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Boing (page 28) 

Jump Rope with One Turner 
(page 202) 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

SAFETY Follow jump safety 
protocols (pages 28 and 30). 
Acclimate your dog to the jump 
rope so that it doesn't frighten her. 

VISUAL CUE Turning the rope is 
your dog's cue to jump. 

VERBAL CUE "Jump" or "boing" 


PRO TIPS 

• Your dog will tend to jump closer to you than to the 
other handler, so keep the target in place. 

• Choke up on the jump rope at first, and then add 
distance when your dog is ready. 

• Practice turning the jump rope with the other turner 
before you add your dog. 


1 Review Boing (page 28), 
starting with one handler 
(yourself). Your dog faces you while 
he stands on a flat target (a tape 
mark on the floor is safest so your 
dog doesn't trip on it) that's 2 feet 
away. Cue him to jump (with a verbal 
cue—“jump”—keeping your own feet 
on the floor). When he does so, mark 
it, mime the rope turning cue, then 
deliver a reward at the target. 


2 Add a second jump, and then a 
third. Little by little, move the 
target back, up to approximately 5 
feet for a 16-foot jump rope. 
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CHALLENGES 


3 Bring in the second handler 
and acclimate with the rope. 
Position your dog so that he always 
faces you for the cue. Hold the 
rope along the floor at first without 
moving it, and cue him to jump next 
to it. 



4 Finally, swing the jump rope 
around and have your dog jump 
over it. Turn the rope once, then 
mark and deliver the treat on the 
target. As you progress, add a second 
turn, and then a third, or more. You 
can also let more of the rope out 
if you've choked up on it—adding 
more distance between you and the 
dog and more rope to swing up and 
around. Phase out the target disc 
and treat rewards. 


> Make a 360. In live shows, Chris and Suhey rotate 
360 degrees while turning the rope. The turner facing 
the dog stays in place and pivots while the other turner 
walks in a circle around the pivot point. 

> Jump On Two. Get your dog to stand up “on two” 
(page 114) and jump from there. This advanced trick 
requires a strong dog! 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 11 


Hug My Leg 

Your dog sits pretty and hugs your leg. 
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CHALLENGE 


2 Lean your leg slowly and gently 
into your dog's chest so that 
his natural reaction is to grab on for 
balance. You may help him by luring 
him forward onto your leg. 


> Hug with Head Rest. Have your dog rest his head on 
your leg while hugging. Train it as a separate cue by chin 
targeting (see page 96), then chain it all together. 


3 Press your leg gently into 
him so that he automatically 
grabs tighter to keep balance. When 
he does so, mark it and deliver a 
reward. Once he grabs consistently, 
pull away slightly from him so that 
he grabs even more tightly. Trainers 
call this reaction oppositional reflex. 


4 Once your dog's oppositional 
reflex is strong, add the verbal 
and visual cue and then move your 
leg toward him for the hug. 


5 Shape into the polished trick, 
by cueing the hug earlier and 
earlier: first as he gets up into his Sit 
Pretty pose, and eventually chaining 
it into one cue. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 12 


Hug Me 

While you kneel, your dog stands up on tiptoes, drapes her paws on your 
shoulders, and leans against your body. Tricks like Hug Me share heartwarming 
moments that deepen the emotional connection with the audience. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

On Two (page 114) 

Get on a Perch (page 74) 

SAFETY Many dogs enjoy affection and will do this 
trick naturally. For others, it takes acclimation. Make 
sure you're safe and your dog is comfortable with your 
faces so close together. If your dog isn't ready for this 
trick, don't force it. Your shoulders and back should be 
strong enough to withstand your dog's weight. 

VISUAL CUE Pat-pat your collarbone with both hands. 

VERBAL CUE Hug me" 


I Cue a sit-stay. Kneel or sit down with one shoulder 
facing your dog. Use one hand or a target stick to 
direct your dog to climb up onto your shoulder. Mark and 
deliver a treat. Cue him to get down or to get on a target 
and sit. 


2 Name the trick once your dog is up in position. 

Then lure your dog's head down with an air cookie, 
mark it, and deliver a treat. Say the verbal cue as you 
show the visual cue to begin the trick. Finally, phase out 
the air cookie. 


PRO TIP It may be easier to have 
a second handler to lure your dog 
up onto your shoulders. 


3 Start your dog on a target a short distance from 
you before you cue him to Hug. Then increase the 
distance he has to travel to hug you. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 13 


Hide Your Head 


Your dog buries his head, ostrich-like, under a blanket or cushion. Audiences love 
to laugh, and this trick can provide some comic relief—delighting spectators while 
varying your show’s pacing. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Instead of using a treat lure, place a target in front of 
a leaning cushion or piled-up blanket. Cue your dog 
to target the blanket and freeze on it until you cue 
break (or another cue that tells him to move). Next, 
place the target into the gap where your dog will put 
his head. As you place the target into the gap, say the 
verbal cue "go hide" instead of the generic "target" 
cue. Eventually, place the target farther and farther 
into the gap. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Nose Targeting (page 81) 

Kiss (with Sticky Nose Target) 
(page 94) 

VISUAL CUE Point to the gap 
where you want your dog to hide 
his head. 

VERBAL CUE Go hide 


1 Place a lure under the blanket 
and wait until your dog burrows 
underneath to get it. IPs okay to 
bunch the blanket open a bit so that 
your dog’s nose will fit in a gap under 
the blanket. 


2 Once your dog gets the lure, 
pretend to place an air cookie 
under the blanket. Mark and reward 
your dog for putting any part of his 
nose under the blanket. Continue to 
mark and reward for putting more of 
his head under the blanket and for 
longer duration. 


3 Shape your hand motion so 
that you don’t need to place 
the air cookie under the blanket. 
Instead, name the trick and point 
toward the blanket. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 14 


Head Balance 


Balance an object on top of 
your dog’s head. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Chin Rest and Freeze (page 96) 

Cookie Nose (page 98) 

Sit Pretty (page 38, optional) 

SAFETY As with other sticky chin target tricks, avoid 
training this trick unless your dog accepts and even wants 
to be touched under his chin. Also, if your dog is triggered 
when being touched on his head, avoid training this trick 
until you've desensitized him to being touched on the 
head. Never grab your dog's head or chin. 

SET IT UP You will need a handkerchief and an 
object to balance on your dog's head. Use something 
lightweight that's relatively easy to balance on his head, 
such as a flying disc or a small beanbag. 

VISUAL CUE Continue using the generic Chin Rest and 
Freeze (page 96) cue: Touch your dog on his chin as 
you place the object on his head. 

VERBAL CUE "Chin" and then "freeze" 


I Just as you used a handkerchief 
during Cookie Nose (page 98) 
to acclimate your dog to having an 
object balanced on his snout, you 
can place a handkerchief on your 
dog's head to acclimate him to this 
trick. Follow this training sequence: 

• Cue Chin Rest and Freeze onto 
the palm of your hand. 

• With your other hand, gently 
touch the handkerchief (or 
object) to his head for a moment. 


• Phase in placing and gently 
holding the handkerchief (or 
object) on your dog's head. 
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• Phase out keeping your hand on 
the handkerchief (or object). 

• Remove your sticky chin target. 

• Mark, and then deliver a reward. 


Acclimate your dog to the 
balancing object: Hold out the 
flying disc or beanbag for your dog 
to inspect. Let him sniff it and eat 
treats placed on it. 


3 Phase in the balancing object 
on top of the handkerchief, 
using the training sequence from 
Step 1. At the end of each rep, mark, 
and then deliver a reward. 


4 Phase out the handkerchief 
and phase in balancing the 
object directly on top of your dog's 
head with the training sequence 
from Step 1. At the end of each rep, 
mark, and then deliver a reward. 


Stand up and step away 
while your dog continues to 
balance the object. You can proof 
each stage: first the handkerchief 
without the balancing object, then 
both the handkerchief and the 
balancing object, and finally 
the balancing object without the 
handkerchief. Add balancing time— 
up to four seconds. 





Troubleshooting 

Be patient and use breaks. Successful 
acclimation is more important than 
learning the skill quickly. 


CHALLENGE 


> Sit Pretty and Balance. As shown here by Shadow, you 
can chain a Sit Pretty to this trick—it might even help 
with your dog's balance. To shape Sit Pretty with Head 
Balance, you may need to use a perch (page 74) at first. 
Chaining a perch is yet another variation challenge for 
this trick! 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 15 


Two-Paw Wave 


Your dog sits pretty and waves to the audience with both paws. Expressing thanks 
and saying good-bye are a nice way to end your performance. Tricks like the Two- 
Paw Wave give your audience a memorable send-off. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Sit Pretty (page 38) 

Paw Shake—Wave (page 24) 

SAFETY Sitting pretty will exhaust 
your dog's core, so train this trick 
for only five minutes at a time to 
build core strength. As discussed 
in Sit Pretty (page 38), this trick 
may not be suitable for dogs with 
long backs or spine issues. 

VISUAL CUE Put your hands 
together and wave. 

VERBAL CUE Good-bye 


1 Review Sit Pretty (page 38) and 
make sure your dog can hold the 
pose for five to ten seconds. 
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2 When she’s sitting pretty, 
target up high for a wave or 
high-five with one paw, then the 
other paw. Shape for speed so that 
she waves or high-fives with the 
first paw and then immediately after 
with the second paw. Eventually, cue 
both paws at the same time. 



3 Add the second wave. As your 
dog’s paws come down from 
the first wave, show the target and 
cue her again for a second wave. 
Shape for speed. Phase in the cue 
and name the trick when your dog is 
ready for you to phase out the target. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Instead of shaping the 
one-paw wave or high- 
five, train your dog to 
target with two paws. 

Once she can do that, 
begin to move the target 
to the high and low 
positions. Eventually, 
phase out the target as 
you phase in the cues. 



PRO TIP This trick looks great 
when your dog's paws extend 
straight up and high, then come all 
the way down to her chest. Shape 
your hand target up high overhead 
and then quickly move it to your 
dog's chest. 
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LIVE PERFORMANCE TRICK 16 


Suhey Perondi’s 

“Blind” Hoop Jump Sequence 

Pro performers enjoy creating unique sequences of tricks and stunts that show off 
a dog’s special abilities. These highly rehearsed sequences will amaze audiences 
and earn the respect of other pros. Suhey’s “Blind” Hoop Jump Sequence chains 
precision jumps with a choreographed run (see diagram, opposite), ending in a 
perfectly timed stunt where Koda leaps directly over Suhey’s head. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Circle and Around (page 34) 

Hoop Jump (page 102) 

Jump over My Arm (page 104) 

Get on a Platform (page 64) 

SAFETY In addition to jump 
safety protocols (pages 28 and 
30), don't perform this trick "blind" 
without first mastering every step 
individually and then chained 
together. Consider having a 
second handler to spot your dog 
and you at all times, including 
during performances. 


2 Review Jump over My Arm 
(page 104) for both arms. 
Chain a jump over each arm with a 
Circle and Around, so that your dog 
learns to jump over your left arm, 
run in front of you, then jump over 
your right arm. 


1 Re view Circle and Around 
(page 34) so that your dog 
can run around you while you're 
standing or kneeling. 


3 Add the two hoop jumps. Stand 
and phase in the hoops—adding 
one and then the other—so that your 
dog jumps through the hoop in your 
left hand, runs in front of you, and 
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then jumps through the hoop in your 
right hand. Note the optimal jump 
height for your dog's safety. 


4 Add the target or platform 

behind you. Start with your dog 
sitting on the target marker or low 
platform. Raise both hoops and cue 
your dog to run the circuit through 
the two hoops, returning to the 
marker. You may need to break down 
this part of the sequence further, 
and chain that together before you 
add distance or hold the hoops 
higher. Increase your distance from 
the marker or platform to 15 feet. 


6 Chain the final run: Send your 
dog from you to the platform, 
cue him to turn around, and then 
cue him to run and leap through the 
final hoop. 


7 Backchain the entire sequence, 
starting with the overhead 
jump, the second hoop jump, then 
the first, and finally sitting at the 
start position of the platform. 


Koda 



Suhey stands at D, facing the audience and holding a 
hoop in each hand. At A, Koda jumps through the hoop in 
Suhey's left hand, runs in front of her and jumps through 
the other hoop in her right hand at B. Koda keeps running 
behind Suhey to a mark at C and then turns around. With 
her back to Koda, Suhey kneels at D and brings the hoops 
together over her head. That's Koda's cue to sprint toward 
Suhey's back and leap over her head and through the 
hoops at D. 


5 Train the overhead leap. 

Face away from your dog and 
acclimate her to jumping over you 
by crouching low or crouching in 
front of a jump bar. Gradually kneel 
at your dog's optimal jump height. 
Add distance, and add the visual cue 
for the overhead jump: Bring the two 
hoops together over your head. 


CHALLENGE 


> Chain More Tricks. Suhey has Koda Spin and Twist 
(page 32) while he does a Back Up (page 46) to the mark 
at C for his final overhead jump. It looks great and gives 
Suhey more time to position the hoops securely over her 
head. Top pros often look for ways to add more detail to 
their performances. 
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Chris and Suhey's Life on the Road 


For most of their performing year, Chris 
and Suhey Perondi caravan together, but 
in separate vehicles. Chris drives the truck 
that pulls the RV trailer. Suhey drives the 
van with all the dogs safely in their kennels. 
Each time the Perondi family arrives at a 
new destination, their routine to set up camp 
starts with leashing up the dogs and leading 
them from the van into the 43-foot RV, 
erecting a fence for the dogs' potty yard, and 
then working on logistics for their next show. 
Sometimes this routine is all for just for one 
night before they pack up and do it all again the 
next day. 

Chris: Some years we are on the road for nine 
to ten months. It's challenging but rewarding, 
tiring but exciting. Every day, we create new 
memories as we travel with our dogs to new 
places. Everywhere we go, our number one 
priority is to find a safe place for our dogs. 

Suhey: Every day is an adventure. Traveling 
to new places, meeting new people, visiting 
friends. Seeing the country is so much more 
fun than having the same job in the same 
building every day. I've worked in restaurants, 
a supermarket, a bank, and now my job is in a 
different city, in a different state every week. 
Before I met Chris (in 2008), I had no idea 
that dogs could do tricks and stunts, so I never 
imagined I'd do this for a living. 

Chris: I knew Suhey could do it from the 
moment I met her. When I went on tour, she 



adopted a dog, trained him, and sent me photos 
and videos. 

Suhey: I was working in a bank then and my 
son, Anthony, was ten years old. Eventually, 
Anthony and I joined Chris on tour during the 
summers. I started helping by moving dogs 
around, helping with props and costumes. 

Chris: Now Suhey trains the dogs more than I 
do. Between shows, I spend more time running 
the business. 

Suhey: I knew nothing about dog training 
before I met Chris. I learned from him, and now 
I figure it out on my own. When I train the dog 
to do something in front of a live audience, it 
makes me feel proud of myself, and I'm thankful 
to Chris for teaching me how to do this. 

Chris: I think anybody and everybody can 
be a dog trainer. To be a pro performer you 
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have to have that desire—to love training dogs 
every day. When I first started performing 
with dogs (in 1998), it was a dream job. An 
aspiration. I already had a successful career 
in IT (information technology), so I did it on 
the side during the weekends at fairs, sporting 
events, pet expos, birthday parties, school 
assemblies, pet walks for rescue organizations. 
I donated a lot of time, and I also ran a club for 
disc dogs and trick dogs. 

How did you become a professional 
performer? 

Chris: I got a big opportunity. I booked my 
first big gig: from Memorial Day to Labor Day 
performing daily at the Long Island Game 
Farm Wildlife Park and Children's Petting 
Zoo. So I took a big risk. I quit my job, sold 
my house, bought an RV, and traveled from 
California to New York for my first big stage 
show. That was the gig that changed my life. I 



began thinking about what else I could book, 
and I was fortunate to book enough gigs to 
keep going. 

What f s it like to perform for so many 
years? 

Chris: It's always very rewarding and 
satisfying. We're always improving the show 
and trying new things. When we get ideas we'll 
work on them even when we're on the road. 
When we teach our dogs something new, we 
can't wait to show it off to our audiences and 
see their reaction. During the off-season, we do 
even more training—along with booking and 
promoting the next season. I'm grateful that 
Suhey loves this as much as I do. 

Suhey: It's rewarding to bring the audience 
so much happiness. People smile when they 
watch our shows. You don't know what they 
might be going through. Maybe they're sick. 
Maybe they're sad about something. When 
they experience our show, they forget about 
what may be happening in their lives that is 
troubling them. Instead, they get moments of 
happiness: “Wow! Look at these dogs! It's so 
cool what they're doing!'' It's an honor to bring 
so much happiness to people. 

Every Perondi dog has been rescued. Every 
show under the Stunt Dog Productions 
banner carries a message about pet rescue, 
shelters, and adoption. Visit Chris and Suhey 
at stuntdogshow.com. 
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Pro Interview: Abby Cline 


Abby Cline has performed with the Perondi 
family since 2009 and now manages Stunt Dog 
Productions' second unit. She says, “I like the 
way Chris and Suhey treat their dogs. I value 
that they rescue all their dogs and they train all 
their own dogs.” 

Why do you do this? 

I love training dogs. I love training new tricks. 
It's a blast. I don't like being the center of 
attention, but I like being able to help the dogs, 
who are the center of attention. I love how 
much people love to see the dogs perform the 
tricks. When you're performing in front of 
people, it's sort of like competing, but you're 
always the winner. 

Did you imagine that performing with 
dogs would become your career? 

When I was little, I loved doing stuff with dogs. 
I built my own dog harnesses. I created a dog 
team in my neighborhood with all my friends' 
dogs. I used my dad's sawhorses as jumps to 
teach my dogs to do agility. So I was always 
really interested in working with animals, but 
I thought that my only option was to be a vet— 
and science really isn't my thing. I graduated 
with a sculpture degree, and the artist in me 
definitely prefers training dogs and performing 
with them. 

The artist in you ... ? 

The thing I really like about it is that training 
is so flexible. Chris asks me to do a disc routine 
and I get to come up with the moves to do with 



Abby and Bullet perform in a Stunt Dog 
Productions show. 


my dogs. I train the tricks and sequences that I 
want. For the most part, it's a free environment 
where I can do what I want, be creative, come 
up with cool stuff to do with my dogs, and have 
fun. I've tried to work jobs that are nine-to- 
five, but I'm an artist. I don't do nine-to-five 
very well. I say that “I'm always working/never 
working.” 
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What f s the difference between amateur 
and pro performers? 

I don't think amateur performers take it less 
seriously, it's just not their full-time thing. 
They may aspire to be a professional. Up until 
five years ago, I wasn't 
a full-time performer. 

I did it only three or 
four months out of the 
year and then went 
back to my house. Now 
I'm on the road with my nine dogs, living in an 
RV for nine or ten months out of the year. I had 
custom crates built in. These crates can take 
a thousand pounds of pressure, so my dogs 
are safe. 


"I'm always 

working/never 

working." 


What f s your dog training philosophy or 
approach? 

I do positive training first. I don't use choke 
chains or prong collars. But I do believe that 
some boundaries are necessary, so I do tell my 
dogs “no." I use treats and toys as lures and 
rewards. I'll name most tricks after I've phased 
out the lure because I don't want the dog to 
associate the name with the lure. 


How do you acclimate a dog to 
performing for crowds? 

When I first get a dog, they work for 
everything, including meals. I take my dogs 
everywhere they're welcome. I expose my dogs 
to a ton of stuff before I think about putting 
them in a show. Then they'll do the pre-show. 
It's really good training to be exposed to loud 


music and cheering. During the pre-show, I 
just tell the audience, “If you see anything you 
like, cheer." Audiences love seeing the actual 
training results happen right away. 

What's your biggest challenge? 

I'd say my biggest challenge with this job 
is that I'm with these dogs 24 hours a day 
and 365 days a year. Just because I'm not 
performing, I'm still pottying dogs, training 
dogs, taking dogs to the vet. It's one of the 
coolest jobs in the world, but one of the most 
time-consuming jobs as well. 



Abby throws a disc for Rosie to catch. 
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Dog Dancing 


M ost handlers who dance with their 

dogs say that the experience deepens 
their bond and makes training a fun 
game. There are many dog dancing exhibitions 
and competitions, clubs, and organizations. 
Nearly all routines are performed to music. A 
typical routine is under five minutes. 

Dog dancing is evolving rapidly as 
performers create new moves, tricks, innovative 
sequences, and stylish presentations. Some 
performers use props and increasingly 
elaborate set pieces while “purists” prefer to 
rely solely on the flat dance floor and let the 
routine be all about the moves—and the dog. 

While most polished routines tend to 
be choreographed, a few performers enjoy 
training many tricks and sequences that they 
then improvise into a unique routine once the 
music starts. 


Dog Dancing Styles 

Heelwork to Music (HTM) focuses on 
advanced heelwork, which means that your 
dog moves precisely with you in the heel 
position as you move, turn, and change 
directions quickly. In competition, the handler 
and dog stay close to each other for most of the 
performance while continuously performing 
heelwork in a choreographed routine that is set 
to music. Performers are judged for accurate 
heelwork that is performed in flow with the 
musical rhythm. The dog's costume tends to 
be minimal, though the handler may wear a 
costume and use props. The most prominent 


international HTM competition takes place 
during Crufts, the world's largest dog show, 
held annually in March in Birmingham, 
England. 

Canine Freestyle competitions typically 
require that most of the performance not be 
heelwork. The freestyle spirit encourages 
moves where handler and dog are moving 
independently, jumping, interacting with set 
pieces and props, and performing specialty 
moves. Pretty much anything goes in freestyle 
as long as the moves fit the music. The most 
prominent canine freestyle competition 
takes place during the World Dog Show, held 
annually in Europe. 

Canine Quadrille (Team Freestyle) 
exhibitions are synchronized drill team 
routines. Set to music, these performances 
typically feature a team of handlers paired 
with their respective dogs. Some dog dancing 
classes include learning, rehearsing, and 
performing a team freestyle quadrille routine. 
While currently there no major competitions 
or exhibitions for team freestyle, it's just a 
matter of time before that happens in the fast¬ 
growing world of dog dancing. 


Safety for Canine Athletes 

Just like pro human dancers, dog dancers 
are at risk for injury. Follow safety protocols 
for all tricks, and never train for a longer 
time than is healthy for your dog. It's 
essential to build your dog's core strength 
and balance (see page 184 for exercises) 
before. 
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Have fun dancing together! Your dog and you 
will be more spirited and bonded. 


Practice the Basics 

Pro dancers keep their fundamentals sharp. 

Stay and Freeze 

Practice and reward polished stays. Teach your 
trick dog to stay until the next cue (or you call 
break ) and teach her that stay means freeze— 
don't move. From that frozen position, you 
can chain forward and back, work on specific 
moments, add transitions. 

Sends 

For most dogs, being sent away is more 
challenging than being cued to come to you. 


Good sends are essential in pro level dance 
routines. Practice sending your dog to targets 
and platforms. 

Targets, Platforms, and Perches 

Many dance moves can be sequenced by using 
targets (pages 81-83), platforms (pages 64-65), 
and perches (pages 74-77). As you build your 
routine, keep these methods in mind. 

Choreography 

Review the tips in the Creative Workshop 

(page 180). When you create a routine, start 
by listing every trick, stunt, and behavior that 
your dog already knows. Be resourceful with 
layering and sequencing the moves and be 
realistic about adding new tricks. 

Design each sequence with up to five 
moves. Then figure out the best order to 
chain the sequences together with flowing 
transitions. A one-minute routine can chain 
together as many as ten sequences. A one- 
minute routine that doesn't repeat tricks is 
better than a three-minute routine that gets 
repetitive after the first minute. Consider 
how you will cue: Sometimes a change in body 
position (such as standing still with your legs 
apart) can cue a whole sequence. You can 
also adapt a sequence of tricks that your dog 
already knows to a new routine. 

Select music that you will enjoy hearing 
hundreds of times while you rehearse. To 
start, use just a portion of one song. Even at 
the highest levels of competitive dog dancing, 
some performers will chain a few snippets of 
songs into amazing routines. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 1 


Back Up Around 

Your dog backs up in a circle around you. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Back Up (page 46) 

SET IT UP For training, build a 
tight corral with exercise pens, 
boxes, or chairs. You'll need space 
to make a larger circle. 

VISUAL CUE Stand with your legs 
together and your dog at your left 
heel. Twist your torso toward your 
dog and cue "back up" toward 
your opposite side. 

VERBAL CUE "Back-back around" 



1 Stand in the center of the corral 
with your dog at your left heel. 
With your right hand, cue or 
lure your dog to back up. 

The corral will restrict 
her movement and she 
will back up behind 
you and around. It’s 
okay if you rotate 
to keep your dog 
backing up in a 
complete circle 
within the corral. 
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Put a lure in each hand while 
you lure your dog to back 
around. Without rotating your body 
shift her focus from your right hand 
to your left hand. Quickly reposition 
your right hand around your right 
hip and shift your dog's focus back to 
your right hand. Shape one smooth 
circle around you. 


5 After your dog can perform 
three revolutions without 
a lure, widen the corral's 
circumference. Next, remove pieces 
of the corral one by one until the 
entire training tool is gone. 





CHALLENGE 


3 Phase out one lure with an 
air cookie. As your dog backs 
around, mark it, say the verbal cue, 
and toss a treat under her chest 
to continue her motion. Switch 
which hand holds the air cookie and 
which holds the lure. Shape to one 
complete circle. 


Lure to start the second 
back up around and follow 
the previous steps to master two 
complete revolutions. Then chain a 
third circle so that one cue tells her 
to back around you three times. 


> Opposite Direction. Train your 
dog the additional trick to back up 
around you in the opposite direction 
by using the mirror version of these 
same steps. Having both directions 
also gives you a building block for 
other back up tricks, such as the 
Back-Up Leg Weave (page 228). 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 2 


Back Up Toward Me 

Your dog goes forward to a target, then backs up in a line toward you and between 
your legs. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Peekaboo (page 18) 

Back Up (page 46) 

VISUAL CUE Stand with your legs 
apart and sweep your arm away 
from you. 

VERBAL CUE Back up or 
"back-back" 


Ask your dog to sit facing you. 
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2 Lure him around halfway 
so you're facing the same 
direction. Then have him follow the 
lure to back up between your legs. 


3 As you train your dog to turn 
around and back up in one 
fluid motion, phase out the lure 
and change your arm motion to the 
visual cue: sweeping your arm away 
from you. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

If your dog needs a physical barrier to understand this 
motion, set up two traffic cones approximately 3 feet 
apart: the distance between your legs when you stand 
with legs wide apart. 

Aim your dog to back up between the two cones. 

Place a target (a flat disc, for example) a short distance 
in front of the cones. Cue your dog to go forward to 
the target. Now cue your dog to back up between 
the cones. Send your dog in both directions—forward 
and backward—as you add distance between the two 
targets. 

Acclimate your dog to backing up through your legs 
by standing in front of the cones. Begin by moving the 
target close to the cones and, if necessary, use a lure 
to help your dog learn to back up through your legs. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 3 


Back Up Scoot 

Your dog scoots backward while holding the bow pose. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Take a Bow (page 56) 

Back Up (page 46) 

VISUAL CUE Dangle your fingers 
lower than your wrist and "twinkle" 
your dangling fingers as if you're 
strumming a guitar, moving them 
toward your dog. 

VERBAL CUE A couple of favorite 
names for this trick are "Bow Back- 
Back" and "Scoot!" 


PRO TIPS 

• Slide the lure quickly to help 
your dog keep her butt up. Moving 
slowly gives a dog more time to 
change positions. 

• Slide the lure directly toward her 
chest and along the floor so that 
she stays in the bow. 



1 Review Take a Bow (page 56). 

Make sure your dog can hold the 
bow pose for ten seconds. 


Review Back Up (page 46). 
Make sure your dog can back 
up at least five steps. 


3 Kneel in front of your dog and 
cue her to a Take a Bow and 
then stay. 


4 Slide the lure under her nose 
so she follows it to take a step 
backward while in the bow pose. 
Mark it and toss the lure between 
her paws and under her chest so that 
she has to take another bow step 
backward to get it. On subsequent 
reps, have her take an extra step in 
the bow pose before you toss the 
treat. Little by little, add more steps. 
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5 Slide an air cookie underneath 
your dog as you signal the 
visual cue with your other hand. The 
moment your dog steps backward, 
stop sliding the air cookie, but keep 
twinkling the fingers of your cue 
hand. Mark it and use your other 
hand to toss a reward under your dog. 
When she backs up before you begin 
the visual cue, that's a jackpot. As she 
stops relying on your sliding hand to 
guide her, phase out the air cookie. 


6 As you phase out the air cookie, 
phase in the verbal cue to start 
the trick. 


Once your dog follows the cue 
for four steps or more, add 
distance when you deliver the cues. 
Little by little, stand up to deliver 
the cue. 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog 
stands up or 
drops to a down, 
don't reward 
that rep. Instead, 
reset and cue 
her into the bow, 
then twinkle the 
hand signal and 
slide the lure 
under her chin 
as you allow 
her to nibble 
the treat in 
your fingertips. 
Slide the treat 
underneath 
her so that she 
steps back but 
can continue 
nibbling. Letting 
her nibble as she 
slides backward 
will help her 
build muscle 
memory. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 


You may be able to skip steps if you 
can chain the two tricks that are 
building blocks: Take a Bow and 
Back Up. If your dog understands 


that combination right away, then 
congratulations! If she doesn't, 
then use the lure method. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 4 


Back-Up Leg Weave 

Your dog walks backward and weaves through your legs as you walk backward, 
too. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Back Up (page 46) 

Walking Leg Weave (page 112) 

Back Up Around —both directions (page 222, optional) 

SAFETY Training this trick can be physically 
challenging for you. You'll need good balance and 
coordination to do this well. 

VISUAL CUE Step back with your right foot and sweep 
your arms back, angling toward your right leg. Then 
step back with your left foot and sweep-sweep back 
toward that leg. 

VERBAL CUE "Back-back weave" 


I Your dog stands at your left 
heel. Step back with your 
right foot and cue your dog to back 
up, luring under your dog's chin 
and chest to guide him backward 
through your legs. Continue luring 
backward as you step back with your 
left foot far to the right so that your 
dog continues to walk backward in a 
fairly straight line. 
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Once you can coordinate 
one full right-left cycle 
consistently, use air cookies. 


3 Step backward in more 
of a straight line—a less 
exaggerated move—so that your dog 
has to weave a bit. Little by little, you 
step back straighter and your dog 
weaves more. 



PRO TIPS 

• Toss the rewards under your 
dog's chest so he has to keep 
backing up to get them. 

• When your dog is ready to proof 
this trick, step backward in as 
straight a line as possible, making 
each step equal. Your dog will gain 
more confidence when he doesn't 
have to look or feel for the next 
leg to weave around. 


4 Add the cues. When you can 
step back in a straight line 
and your dog can consistently 
complete one full right-left weave 
cycle without being lured, phase 
in the cues. At first, sweep your 
arms back and toward each leg as 
you say the verbal cue (“back-back 
weave”). Eventually, your backward 
movement will teach your dog to 
keep weaving until you give the 
next cue. 



5 As you add a second cycle, you 
may need to reintroduce luring 
and your exaggerated leg moves at 
first. Once the second cycle has been 
chained, add a third, then more. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 5 


Hop Up 

Your dog stands up on tiptoes and puts her front paws onto your waist. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

On Two (page 114) 

Get on a Perch (page 74) 

SAFETY This trick requires strong 
core and lower body. Keep training 
sessions brief and take breaks. 

VISUAL CUE Stand with your 
back to your dog, put the backs 
of your hands on the back of your 
waist, and pat-pat your back. 

VERBAL CUE Hop up 



Have your dog stay (sitting or 
standing). Kneel with your back 
to her. Lure or cue her to put her paws 
up on your back. Mark it and then 
deliver a treat. As she gets comfortable, 
stand up a little more on each rep. 


Use your hands to aim your 
dog's paws so that they land 
on your waist (as you're standing). 
Shape by adding duration before you 
mark and reward. 


Your dog stands with paws 
securely on your waist. Look 
over your shoulder at her feet and 
take a tiny step forward. When she 
steps with you, mark it and deliver 
the reward to her mouth. Repeat for 
another small step. Before your dog 
removes her paws from your back, 
cue break and toss a treat. 


CHALLENGES 





PRO TIPS 

• Use a full-length mirror to watch your dog's posture. 

• A second handler can help aim your dog's paws where 
you want them. 

• If you have a small dog, you may modify this trick so 
that your dog hops up against your leg. 


> Conga Line. Dance while your dog 
keeps her paws on your waist. Move 
together in step with the music. 

> Hop Forward. Add hops together 
(Jump Rope with One Turner, 
page 202). 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 6 


Dance on Two Around Me 


Your dog stands up On Two and walks backward around you. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

On Two (page 114) 

Back Up Around (page 222) 

SAFETY This trick requires your 
dog to have a strong core and 
lower body. Keep training sessions 
brief and take breaks. 

VISUAL CUE Your arms are 
angled up. Some handlers also 
point their fingers upward. 

VERBAL CUE "Dance" or "dance 
around" 

PRO TIP To lure your dog, you 
will need to stretch your arms 
across your body and around your 
back. This takes a lot of flexibility, 
so depending on your dog's 
height, you may need to use a bait 
stick (page 147). 


1 Review On Two (page 114) with 
your dog in front of you. Once 
you can cue your dog to stay up On 
Two without a lure, reintroduce the 
lure in your right hand to guide him 
to walk backward (toward your left 
hip). When he takes his first step 
back, mark it and deliver a reward. 


2 Add more steps until he can 
walk all the way to your left hip. 
Mark it and deliver a reward. 
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3 Once your dog passes your left 
hip consistently, switch the 
lure to your left hand. Stretch your 
left hand behind your back to lure 
him behind you, all the way to your 
right side. Reward each step he takes 
as he circles around you. This step 
will probably take multiple sessions 
to train. 


4 When your dog has circled 

behind you and arrives at your 
right hip, move your left hand in 
front of you. Continue luring your 
dog to dance on two until he reaches 
your left hip, completing the full 
circle around you. 



5 Phase out lures and add in the 
cues. Use air cookies as you 
and your dog become familiar with 
his complete circle around you. 
Add visual and verbal cues at the 
beginning of each rep. 


CHALLENGES 


> Keep It Going! Once your dog can 
complete one full circle On Two 
around you, on cue, chain more 
steps: another circle or a spin. 

> On Two Together. Dance in a line 
side by side (see Side Step Together, 
page 244). 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 7 


Footsies 


Your dog stands between your legs with his front paws on top of your feet as you 
walk forward together. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Peekaboo (page 18) 

VISUAL CUE While your dog 
stands between your legs, pivot 
your toes inward and out again. 

VERBAL CUE Footsies 


1 Review Peekaboo (page 18) so 
that your dog is comfortable 
standing between your legs. 


2 While letting your dog nibble a 
treat, move your legs together 
to the width of your dog's shoulders. 
Point your toes inward and lure him 
forward so that he steps on top 
of your feet. Deliver treat nibbles 
as you lure both his front paws onto 
your feet. Mark and deliver a reward. 
On subsequent reps, reward for 
duration. 
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3 Name the trick “Footsies” and 
phase out the lure as you phase 
in the cues. Pivot your toes less until 
they're straight ahead. Spread your 
legs more loosely around your dog's 
body. Acclimate your dog to your 
foot movement by flexing, pointing, 
and wobbling your feet. 



4 Move your feet more, lift each 
foot up, step forward slightly. 
Shape for your walking movement: 
Take slightly bigger steps as you 
walk forward. 


CHALLENGE 



> Switch It Up. Sync your steps to 
the music, lift your feet high as you 
step forward. Chain steps backward, 
turning, and side to side. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 8 


Criss-Cross 


Your dog crosses one paw over the top of her other paw, and then alternates to the 
other paw crossed on top. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Paw Targeting (page 81) 

Touch a Target (page 81) 

VISUAL CUE Point with your 
hand, foot, or a target stick to 
where you want your dog to put 
her paw. 

VERBAL CUES For left paw over 
right: "criss"; for right paw over 
left: "cross" 


1 While your dog lies down, 
refresh her ability to place 
her paw on a target and stay there 
(Touch a Target) until the next cue. 
Move the target to various spots 
within her easy reach. 


2 Hold a target and kneel facing 
your dog while she is lying 
down. Gently place your left hand 
on or alongside her right paw and 
reward her for staying. Cue 
her to touch the target with 
her left paw. 
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3 Position the target near her 
left paw and cue her to touch it 
and freeze until cued. Little by little, 
move the target toward her right 
paw so that her left crosses over her 
right. Mark and reward for sticky 
left paw touches. 



4 Phase out the target by 

pointing to the spot for her to 
cross her left paw over her right, and 
then name it “criss.” Little by little, 
stand up to cue. 


5 Repeat the same steps for your 
dog's right paw to cross over 
her left, and name it “cross.” 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 9 


Touch Left, Touch Right 

On cue, your dog places his left paw on your right shoe, and vice versa. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Touch a Target (page 81) 
Criss-Cross (page 236) 

VISUAL CUE Point with your 
hand, foot, or a target stick to 
where you want your dog to put 
either her left or right paw. 

VERBAL CUES "Touch left" and 
"touch right" 


1 Review Touch a Target (Paw 
Targeting, page 81) and Criss- 
Cross (page 236). 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Instead of using targets on your shoes, try a target 
stick instead. You can move the stick more nimbly and 
point it to more places in addition to your shoes. This 
helps you chain a more complex sequence. 


2 Once your dog masters the 
Criss-Cross, transfer the cue 
onto your shoe. Attach a target 
on the toe of one of your shoes. 
Once your dog can “touch left” 
consistently, teach him to “touch 
right” on the other shoe. 


• Review the target stick or attach the paw target that 
you used for teaching Criss-Cross (page 236) onto the 
end of a target stick. Your dog freezes his "Criss" or 
"Cross" paw on the target stick until cued. 

• While you wear your shoes, transfer the meaning of 
the target stick to each shoe. 


3 Put the shoes on your feet. 

Once your dog learns this step, 
remove the target. 


CHALLENGE 


> Identify Your Shoes. Train 
“Touch” on each shoe with each 
paw, so that your dog can place 
either paw on either shoe. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 10 


Cancan 


You dance by alternating leg kicks and your dog jumps over each leg. 

BUILDING BLOCK 

Jump over My Arm (page 104) 

SAFETY This trick requires 
physical fitness, coordination, 
and precision timing for both 
you and your dog so that you 
don't accidentally kick your dog. 
Follow all jump safety protocols 
(pages 28 and 30). Pay close 
attention to your dog's fatigue 
and jump height limits. 

VISUAL CUE When your dog is 
at your left heel, stick out your 
right leg and sweep your right 
hand across your knee. When you 
switch legs, switch cueing arms. 

VERBAL CUE "Over" for each 
jump 

PRO TIP More important than 
jumping high is timing—your leg 
kicks must coordinate with your 
dog's jumps. 



Troubleshooting 

If your dog tries 
to go around 
your leg (instead 
of over it), train 
this trick with 
your foot against 
a wall. 


I With your dog sitting at your 
left heel, you sit on a low 
platform. Stick out your right leg and 
lure or cue your dog to jump over 
your leg. 
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2 Switch legs and lure or cue 
her to turn around and jump 
back over your other leg. Continue 
training back and forth until your 
dog's turnaround and your cancan 
leg switch are both polished. 



3 Add jump height. Sit on a 

higher platform and raise your 
legs higher (while maintaining a safe 
jump height for your dog). 



4 Eventually phase out the 

platform altogether. Flex your 
foot to guide your dog and show her 
where to jump. 


5 When your dog's jumps and 
turnarounds are consistent, 
chain the sequence together and 
practice so that your kicks and your 
dog's motions all flow smoothly. 
Then add speed. 



CHALLENGES 


> Add Movement. Dance backward or forward while 
you and your dog cancan. 

> Seated Cancan. Perform while sitting on a stool or 
platform and turn in a circle while alternating kicks. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 11 


Back Leg Cancan 

Similar to the Cancan, except that you kick one leg behind you. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Cancan (page 240) 

Circle and Around (page 34) 

SAFETY Follow the same safety 
protocols (pages 28 and 30) as for 
Cancan. 

VISUAL CUE When your dog runs 
around behind you, sweep the 
arm that's nearest him over your 
extended leg. 

VERBAL CUE "Over" for each 
jump 


CHALLENGE 


> The Full Cancan. Chain the sequence so that one cue 
starts your dog running around you. Your dog circles 
around you jumping over your leg that is extended back 
and over your other leg that is extended forward. 


1 Review Cancan (page 240), this 
time with your leg outstretched 
behind you. You may need to take 
a knee and extend one leg behind 
you to touch a wall with your foot. 
Alternatively, you can hold a chair or 
table for balance and extend your leg 
away from it. Then cue or lure your 
dog to run around you and jump over 
your back leg. 


PRO TIP To chain the challenge, add a low jump bar 
in front of you. This will improve your dog's muscle 
memory that there are two jumps: one behind you and 
the other in front of you. As you stand, remove the 
jump bar and instead kick forward. 


2 Cue or lure your dog to 

continue to circle around you 
and jump over your leg on each 
revolution. Little by little, stand up 
and move away from the wall. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 12 


Side Step Together 

You and your dog step sideways together, to the left and right. 

BUILDING BLOCK 

Rotate on a Perch (page 76) 

SET IT UP (OPTIONAL) Put 

training tracks (two 4-inch x 
4-inch wood posts) on the floor 
to guide your dog's sideways 
movement in a straight line. Your 
dog stands between the posts. 
Alternatively, you can have your 
dog straddle one of the posts. 


VISUAL CUES Stand facing your 
dog with your hands on your hips. 
Rotate the palm toward your dog 
for the direction you want to side 
step together. 

VERBAL CUES "Side step right" 
and "side step left" (your dog's 
right and left) 



1 Stand facing your dog, holding 
a lure in your left hand. Move 
your left hand (with the lure) to your 
left so that your dog rotates toward 
it. As soon as she rotates, take a 
small step to your right with the 
lure. This will cause your dog to back 
up sideways toward the lure. Mark it 
and deliver the reward. 
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Continue this motion until 
your dog sidesteps two steps. 
It’s not natural for a dog to step 
sideways, so it might take a while for 
her to get it. 


5 If you've used training tracks, 
remove the post behind you. 
Then move away from the post 
behind your dog, inch by inch, and 
eventually remove it. 




3 When your dog consistently 
moves four sidesteps to the 
right, begin luring in the opposite 
direction with your opposite hand, 
and repeat the process. 


4 Phase out the treats, and 

instead lure with an air cookie 
and toss the reward. Travel four 
steps in each direction. Shape the 
air cookie to a flat palm at your 
hip, traveling four steps in each 
direction. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 13 


March 


Your dog high-steps his front paws while you march with him. 



PRO TIP Always begin the marching sequence with the 
same paw (the left). 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Peekaboo (page 18) 

Paw Shake—High-Five (page 24) 
Touch a Target (page 81) 

VISUAL CUE Your leg lifts to 
cue your dog's march—right leg 
for right paw and left leg for left 
paw. 

VERBAL CUE "March," then "left" 
and "right" 


1 Review Peekaboo (page 18). 

Stand with your dog between 
your legs in a stand-stay. Reach 
down and review High-Five (page 
24) for each paw. Deliver the 
reward. 
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Add the visual cue: Lift your 
left leg every time you cue the 
left paw. Lift your right leg when you 
cue the right paw. Phase out your 
hand cues as your dog raises his 
paws to your leg lifts (marching). 


4 With your dog still in 

Peekaboo, begin to march 
forward with tiny steps. If necessary, 
regress to targeting your hand 
(High-Five) so that he lifts his paws 
high. Deliver a reward after each 
step that your dog marches with you. 





5 Phase out rewards. Chain 
two steps together before 
rewarding, then three, then four. 
Phase out your hand target, and add 
distance to each step. 


3 Lift your knees higher. As you 
polish the visual cue, name 
each leg “march left” and “march 
right,” working up to four marching 
steps. Shorten the verbal cues, 
eliminating “march” so that you say 
“left, right, left, right.” 


6 Start with your dog at your 
left heel, regress to one paw 
lift and one step together, then mark 
and reward. Chain two steps, then 
three, then four. Add distance to 
each step. 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 14 


Over and Over 



I Set up a jump bar and review 
Jump Over (page 30) with your 
dog. As she gets comfortable with 
it, get down on all fours or stoop in 
front of the bar so that your 
back is parallel to it. Lure 
by tossing a toy or treat, 
or holding it on the side 
you want your dog to 
jump over to. 


As you crawl on all fours (or 
walk and bend down), your dog 
continues hopping over your 
back from one side to the other. 

BUILDING BLOCK 

Jump Over (page 30) 

SAFETY Follow all jump safety 

protocols (pages 28 and 30). 

VISUAL CUE Point in the direction 

you want your dog to jump. 

VERBAL CUES "Over" and "jump" 
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2 Increase speed and focus by 
luring to the other side as soon 
as your dog gets to the previous one. 


4 Phase out the lure, and name 
each jump Cover”). Use your 
opposite hand to toss each reward. 
Eventually, chain four jumps, adding 
one jump at a time. 


3 Remove the jump bar. Chain 
two jumps (alternating sides), 
then three jumps, then four. 


5 Crawl or walk forward slightly 
after each jump, then pause 
and cue the next jump. Increase the 
distance of each crawl step until you 
are crawling continuously. Increase 
your crawl speed. 


CHALLENGE 


> Over and Under. Chain an 
“under” cue and alternate between 
“over” and “under.” 
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DOG DANCING TRICK 15 


Crawl Weave 


As you crawl on all fours, your dog weaves Figure Eights through your arms. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 

Walking Leg Weave (page 112) 
Figure Eight (page 110) 

SAFETY This trick is more 
challenging for the trainer than for 
the dog. Make sure you're in good 
physical condition when you train 
and perform this trick. 

VISUAL CUE While you're in the 
crawl position, motion with your 
arm that is opposite your dog's 
position. 

VERBAL CUE "Through" or "get 
through" 




I You are down on all fours and 
your dog sits facing your 
left hip. Lure under your 
torso to your right side by 
stretching your left arm 
over your right arm. As 
your dog goes through, 
name it and toss the 
reward to continue 
her momentum. 


2 Once your dog completes 
Step 1 consistently, continue 
luring her path around your right 
arm and under your torso again. 
Toss a treat toward your left 
side and quickly place your 
left hand down so that she 
goes through to get 
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the reward. Name it each time she 
passes under your arm. 


3 Hide a treat in your right hand. 

As you complete Step 2 and 
place your left hand on the floor, lift 
your right hand (with the hidden 
treat). Lure your dog around your 
left arm and under your torso again. 
As she follows, give a treat on your 
right side and quickly put your right 
hand down on the floor. Name it 
again as your dog passes under your 
arm. 


4 Once your dog completes the 
circuit consistently, begin 
to phase out the lure and use air 
cookies. Name the trick at the 
beginning and continue naming it 
each time she goes under your arm. 


5 Chain more weave circuits. 

Once your dog completes the 
first circuit on cue, add a second 
circuit. You will probably need to 
lure at first. Eventually, add a third 
weave circuit, and then a fourth, 
increasing your crawl distance and 
speed and phasing out the lure. 



MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Use a second handler to train this trick. The other 
trainer moves the lures—or uses a bait stick (page 
83)—and delivers the rewards. 
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Pro Interview: Sara Carson 


Before Sara Carson and her Border Collie 
Hero achieved national fame as finalists on the 
America's Got Talent TV series, she performed 
for three years with Chris Perondi's Stunt Dog 
Productions across the United States. Sara and 
her dogs continue to perform with Chris and 
Suhey. 



Sara and Hero jump together (Jump Rope, 
page 202). 


Why canine freestyle dancing? 

I started in the dog industry doing agility and 
then I got into trick training. The more tricks 
my dog learned, the better we bonded. We 
learned to read each other. Canine freestyle 
became a way to put the tricks together and 
show people how much fun trick training could 


be. I didn't even know what freestyle was when 
I first got in, until I started watching videos. 

What kind of dog is best for canine 
freestyle? 

You just need a dog who is willing to work, 
otherwise the dog probably won't have as 
much fun. If you have a dog who likes toys and 
food, and has that bond with you, then you're 
going to have a lot more fun. 

Has the sport changed? 

Since I started doing it, yes, 100 percent. More 
people have discovered it and created more 
tricks and moves. We follow one another 
all over the world on video, so moves now 
get shared a lot more quickly. If you watch 
a Crufts [Heelwork to Music international 
competition] video from five years ago you can 
see the changes. 

How athletic do you need to be for canine 
freestyle? 

I would say you have to be pretty athletic. I am 
sore after a weekend of performing. I have to 
move and make it look visually appealing to the 
audience. 

How should someone get started in 
canine freestyle? 

Build a basic foundation of obedience first, and 
then start building your trick repertoire. Take 
your dog out in public and do a few tricks in 
ten seconds, and then move on and do it again. 
Freestyle is about getting your dog comfortable 
with the tricks, so that when you put them in a 
sequence it looks clean. A dog really enjoys it 
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once he understands that it's just a big game. 
The speed doesn't matter. It's something that 
increases as you progress with the training. 

How do you choreograph a routine? 

For America’s Got Talent, I had specific 
routines. So I would sit down, pick a song, 
a scene, and an outfit. Then I would see if 
there were specific words in the song that I 
could make tricks to, to make it look like they 
actually belonged together. It's quite a process 
before I actually begin working with the dog. 



Sara connects with the audience while dancing 
(Footsies, page 234). 


Then I'd rehearse, rehearse, and rehearse some 
more. 

I also love to improvise a lot because I have 
really good relationships with my dogs. We 
know a lot of different sequences and enjoy 
putting them in different places to make the 
routine look different each time. 

What tips do you have for someone who 
wants to try out for America's Got Talent ? 

Be yourself. If you have a talent and want to 
show it, don't change it for the judges. The 
producers will tell you that they love somebody 
who has character. Just be yourself. Don't 
pretend to be something you're not, and you'll 
go far. If you don't get on the show, it's not 
necessarily because of your talent. It's really 
subjective sometimes. 

What personal reflection about America's 
Got Talent would you like to share? 

I grew up being told that performing and 
training dogs was kind of useless and not going 
to go anywhere. So when I got up on that stage 
and the judges told me that my routine was 
pretty terrible and I was ridiculous for doing it, 
I got emotional. Fortunately, Simon [Cowell] 
voted that I was worth keeping on the show, so 
I'm grateful to him. And I'm incredibly grateful 
to my boyfriend, who put his life as a dog 
trainer on pause for two months to help me. 
Neither of us got paid for those months. It's the 
hardest work I've ever done for free. And yes, it 
was incredibly valuable. 

Visit Sara Carson on her website: 
thesupercollies.com 
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Extreme Stunts and Sports 


o you and your dog enjoy the outdoors? 
These extreme sports can help you 
discover new ways to have fun with 
your dog while you sharpen your training and 
develop advanced skills. 

Does your dog like to chase, jump, catch, 
and retrieve a flying disc? She may be perfect 
for disc dog tricks, Chris's specialty (he is a 
national disc dog champion). Does your dog 



Spider acclimates to a skateboard (page 284). 


love the water? Will he want to to dive in, over 
and over? Learn the basics of the dock diving 
program, with a bonus interview with Suhey 
Perondi, director of the Stunt Dog Academy 
Dock Diving Center (page 267). Does your dog 
like to race, jump, and turn corners through an 
obstacle course? Agility training might be right 
up his alley. See the Pro Interview with national 
agility champion Kate Moureaux (page 271). Do 
you enjoy exploring with your dog? Transform 
everyday obstacles into athletic challenges 
with dog parkour. See the Pro Interview 
with International Dog Parkour Association 
cofounder, veterinarian Dr. Abigail Curtis 
(page 277). How good is your dog's balance? 
Teach her to skateboard and introduce her to 
surfing. Learn more about board sports and 
the national surf dog tour with champion surf 
master Lori Signs (page 281). 


The Stunt Dog Academy 

In addition to performing across the country 
with their stunt dogs, Chris and Suhey 
Perondi share their training secrets and love 
for outdoor dog sports at their Stunt Dog 
Academy in French Camp, California. The 
two acres of training and workshop facilities 
include a dock diving center, agility course, 
parkour area, disc dog field, and padded 
training floors. 

The academy also hosts competitions, 
exhibitions, and specialized programs that 
inspire dog lovers to take their training to 
the next level. 
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Disc Dog 


We couldn't start a chapter on extreme 
sports without first highlighting the disc dog 
program. Chris performs disc dog routines 
live on national television, including the NFL 
Monday Night Football halftime show, and he's 
been a national champion in this arena. 

Although performing on the pro level 
involves multiple athletic challenges, 
beginners don't have to be star athletes. Any 
age or skill level can enjoy working on disc dog 
tricks—it's good exercise for both you and your 
dog, and a strong throw is most important. 
Chris has been throwing discs since he was a 
kid—learning from videos and practicing his 
throws since high school—so he's a perfect 
example of how practice is key. 

Chris also structures his performances to 
keep the flow going. In competition, you can 
use only five to seven discs, so management is 
very important. The audience should always be 
looking at the dog—they shouldn't be focused 
on the human throwing the discs. Chris picks 
up the next disc as soon as he throws the first 

Disc Dog Clubs and Competitions 

The sport has become so popular that most 
communities have disc dog clubs, meetups, 
and even workshops and local competitions 
that you can find on the Internet. Prominent 
disc dog associations and competitions 
include: Ashley Whippet Invitational, 

Incredible Dog Challenge, The Quadruped, 
Skyhoundz, UFO World Cup, Updog 
Challenge, and US Disc Dog Nationals. The 
most common competition categories are: 
long-distance catching, one-minute toss and 
fetch, and freestyle showmanship. 


Chris says, "I enjoy disc dog because it's a 
team sport. It heavily involves the skill of the 
handler as well as the dog. The pro handler 
needs to be fit, athletic, and practiced to 
perform successfully." 

one. That way, everyone's watching the dog and 
the disc pickup becomes seamless. 

A typical disc dog routine is broken down 
into segments—each one consists of five to 
seven throws. Four to five segments make up 
the full routine. Chris practices each segment, 
then chains a few segments together. Finally, 
he chains everything together, practices, and 
fine-tunes it all for disc management and flow. 



Vinny is revved up and completely focused on 
the disc. 
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EXTREME STUNTS TRICK 1 


Catch a Flying Disc 

It’s thrilling to watch a dog race after a flying disc, leap into the air, and catch it in 
his mouth. Here are the basics to get you and your dog started. 

BUILDING BLOCKS 

Tug and Release (page 25) 

Fetch (page 26) 

Boing (page 28) 

SAFETY Practice on soft, level 
ground without obstacles. Limit 
training sessions to ten to fifteen 
minutes. Follow all jump safety 
protocols (pages 28 and 30). 

SET IT UP Soft-rimmed discs 
(such as Hyperflite Jawz or 
Aerobie) are less apt to hurt your 
dog's mouth than the old-school 
hard discs. Get at least two 
discs—preferably more. Don't use 
damaged discs that have jagged 
edges or might break in your dog's 
mouth. 

VERBAL AND VISUAL CUES 

"Ready": Raise the disc to your 
shoulder height and then don't 
move it. 

"Get it": Move the disc (depending 
on your next cue). 



1 Build your dog's interest in 
the disc. For a less-interested 
dog, you may need to feed meals in 
the disc, or rub treats all over it to 
make it smell enticing. Praise your 
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dog for any interest he shows in the 
disc: sniffing, touching, mouthing, 
picking it up. Build positive 
associations in the disc before 
moving on to the next step. 


2 Before throwing the disc, build 
your dog's drive to go get it. 
Kneel or stand with your feet wide 
apart, bend over, and slide the disc 
on the ground like a lure. Encourage 
your dog to get it. Let him grab 
the disc, tug on it and drop it, and 
occasionally let him win a round 
of tug. 



3 When your dog's drive for the 
disc is consistently high, begin 
to roll the disc like a wheel for him to 
chase, retrieve, and bring it back to 
you. Use the cues for Fetch: “Get 
it'' and “Bring it.'' With your dog 
facing you, in the ready position, 
roll the disc away from him. While 
he goes to retrieve, hold the other 
disc at your dog's eye level. When 
he returns, cue him to drop the first 
disc and reward with the second 
disc. After a moment, pick up the 
first disc, waggle it at your dog, and 
cue him to drop the second disc. 
When he drops it, roll the first disc 
again. Shape by rolling farther and 
in different directions. 



Continued on next page 
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4 As you rev up your dog's 

interest in the disc, introduce 
the jump and grab. Raise the disc off 
the ground so that he has to get up 
On Two to get it. Continue to use the 
cues “get it," “give it," and “drop it." 
Trade for the other disc. Gradually 
shape for altitude so that your dog 
has to hop with all four feet off the 
ground. 



5 As your dog jumps to grab 
the disc from your hand, flick 
it two inches (literally!) in the 
direction of his jump momentum. 
Your good timing is essential: Flick 
the disc gently after he has jumped. 


6 Once you and your dog have 
good timing on the two- 
inch flick, shape for distance—to 
a few feet. When he can do that 
consistently, you and your dog are 
ready for the next level of disc tricks. 



PRO TIPS 

• Building drive can take a month or longer, so be 
patient, positive, and encouraging. 

• Don't reward with treats. The disc is the reward. 

• End each training session while your dog's drive is still 
high, so that he gets excited next time. 

• Practice your throwing skills without your dog. 
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EXTREME STUNTS TRICK 2 


Run Around Your Legs 

Your dog runs around your legs and out to catch a disc. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Circle and Around (page 34) 
Catch a Flying Disc (page 258) 


I Use the disc to lure your dog 
around you, and let her jump 
and grab it when she has completed 
the turn. 



2 Give your dog a running start 
by cueing her to go around you. 
Toss the disc as your dog completes 
her turn. Shape your dog's speed by 
moving more quickly. 


VERBAL AND VISUAL CUES 

"Ready": Raise the disc to your shoulder height and 
don't move it. 

"Around": Sweep the disc behind you. 

"Get it": Throw the disc. 


3 Add a short toss when your dog 
completes the turn. Shape to 
longer and longer tosses. 
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EXTREME STUNTS TRICK 3 


Throw in a Circle 


Your dog catches the disc, drops it, and gets ready to catch the next one. This trick 
builds focus, accuracy, and speed for both you and your dog. 



CHALLENGE 


> Juggling. With your dog standing in front of you, soft- 
toss a disc to him. When he catches it, cue him to drop 
it, and reward by soft-tossing him a second disc. Add a 
third disc. Continue to shape by increasing speed as you 
add more discs. How many discs can your dog juggle in 
one minute? 


BUILDING BLOCK 

Catch a Flying Disc (page 258) 

VERBAL AND VISUAL CUES 

"Ready": Raise the disc to your 
shoulder height and don't move it. 
"Get it": Throw one disc. Repeat 
for each disc. 


I Toss a disc a short distance. 

When your dog catches it, cue 
her to drop it without bringing it 
back to you. 


2 Cradle a stack of discs in 
your non-throwing arm and 
toss the first one. When your dog 
catches it and drops it (on your 
cue), toss the next disc a few feet 
clockwise (if you're right-handed, 
counterclockwise if you're left- 
handed), and repeat the catch-and- 
drop sequence. Continue to rotate in 
the same direction with the rest of 
the discs. 


3 Shape by adding distance and 
speed. How many discs can 
your dog catch in one minute? 


4 Rotate and throw in the 

opposite direction and repeat 
Steps 1 to 3. 
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EXTREME STUNTS TRICK 4 


Leg Vault 

Your dog vaults off your leg to catch a disc. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Knee Rebound (page 188) 

SAFETY Make sure you are 
in good physical condition. 
Protect your knee by keeping 
it bent. 

VISUAL CUE Raise your knee 
off the ground and hold the 
disc out. 

VERBAL CUE Get it 


I With your dog ready for your 
cue, kneel and stick one leg 
straight out. Hold up the disc beyond 
that leg and high enough so that your 
dog has to jump over your leg when 
you cue him to “get it.” 


2 Shape by holding the disc 
higher so that your dog must 
use your leg to “get it.” 


3 Shape by tossing the disc a 
few inches as your dog vaults 
off your leg. Continue to shape by 
throwing the disc farther. Always 
toss the disc in the direction of your 
dog's vault arc. 
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EXTREME STUNTS TRICK 5 


Back Vault 


Your dog vaults off your back to catch a disc. 



BUILDING BLOCKS 

Leg Vault (page 264) 

Back Stall (page 192) 

SAFETY Make sure you are in 
good physical condition. Protect 
your back, neck, and head by 
wearing a protective vault vest or 
thick sweatshirt. Watch your face 
and eyes—always look away! 

VISUAL CUE Your dog stays 
behind you. You get on the 
ground on all fours and hold 
up the disc above your back. 

VERBAL CUE Get it 


1 Kneel and cue your dog to climb 
up on your back and take the 
disc from your hand. Cue her to 
“get it” 


Shape by increasing speed and 
stand up so your dog has to 
jump onto your back. 


3 Hold a disc in each hand. Lure 
and cue with the first disc. The 
moment your dog touches your back, 
toss the other disc in the direction 
that you want her to jump to shape 
her vault arc. 


4 Increase the distance of your 
tosses, always aiming in the 
direction that helps your dog vault 
higher. 
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Dock Diving 


How much does your dog enjoy the water? 
Enough that he might love jumping off a dock 
into a pool or lake? If so, dock diving could be 
the extreme sport of choice for your dog. 

Water Safety 

It’s a myth that some dogs and breeds 
automatically know how to swim. All dogs 
must be taught, so don't begin dock diving 
until you know your dog can swim. Although 
canine life vests are optional in the sport, begin 
training your dog in a vest. Keep sessions under 
twenty minutes and always watch your dog for 
fatigue. Never force a dog to go in the water, 
and supervise your dog in the water at all times. 
Anytime your dog goes into the pool, acclimate 
her first to the exit ramp (or steps) and make 
sure it is stable. 

Water Landing Safety 

The water your dog will land in should be at 
least 4 feet deep. It's safest if the pool is no 
deeper than 6 feet. If you're at a lake, make sure 
the water landing area is cleared of all hazards. 

Dock Safety 

Competition pools are required to have a 30- to 
40-foot by 8-foot dock covered with a non-skid 
surface and surrounded by a safety barrier. 
Dock height is 2 feet above the water. Ramps 
or steps are installed in the pool and also 
lead up to the dock. If you choose to practice 
on an unofficial dock, such as at a lake, use 
your common sense and invest the time (and 
resources) to make it safe. 


Three Dock Diving Disciplines 

In competition, a dog runs off the dock and 
tries to grab a bumper (the toy pictured 
below) before splashing down. There are three 
competition disciplines: 

• Distance: You toss the bumper into the pool. 
Distance is measured by how far forward 
your dog lands in the water, whether he 
catches the bumper or not. 

• Air retrieve: The bumper is suspended 
4 feet above the water (2 feet above the 
dock). Distance is measured by how far away 
from the dock the bumper is when your 

dog leaps and grabs it (or knocks it into the 
water). 

• Vertical: The bumper is suspended at a 
consistent distance from the edge of the 
dock. Vertical is measured by how high your 
dog can jump and grab (or knock down) the 
bumper. 



Air retrieve: Koda stretches for the suspended 
bumper before making a splash. 
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Pro Profile: Suhey Perondi 


Suhey Perondi, in addition to her many other 
roles as a stunt dog performer and trainer, 
is founder and director of the Stunt Dog 
Academy's Dock Diving Center. 

Inspired by Their Dog 

Suhey got inspired to explore dock diving when 
she saw how much their Goldendoodle, Koda, 
loved the sport. “For Koda, it's about getting to 
his favorite toy. As soon as he sees that toy in 
my hand, he wants it.'' For Koda, jumping in the 
water is an added bonus. “Koda would rather 
swim and fetch than run and fetch.'' 

A Happy Discovery on Tour 
Suhey, Chris, and their All-Star Stunt Dog 
Show were on tour at the Minnesota State 
Fair some years ago, and their performance 
area included a pool. At the time, they brought 
in guest dock diving performers. Once Koda 
started to join them, there was no turning 
back. Suhey remembers that “Koda loved dock 
diving so much that I wanted to do it more.'' 

Stunt Dog Academy's Dock Diving Facility 
Koda inspired Suhey so much that she 
and Chris added a dock diving facility to 
their Stunt Dog Academy in Northern 
California. “Dock diving is a really fun sport. 
It's rewarding for people to see their dogs' 
accomplishments.'' The Stunt Dog Academy 
offers dock diving instruction and basic swim 
lessons for dogs. “Once dogs get in the water, 
it's beautiful to see how dock diving builds 
their confidence,'' says Suhey, adding, “We love 
offering these opportunities to people who love 
their dogs and want to do more together.'' 



Suhey demonstrates perfect form for the toss. 


The Dock Diving Performance 
As in all Perondi shows, Suhey and Chris have 
transformed dock diving demonstrations into 
popular entertainment. When they're on the 
road and there is a dock diving pool, Koda 
and the other Stunt Dog All-Stars are ready 
to jump in and perform. Advanced students 
at the Stunt Dog Academy are introduced 
to performing. Suhey says, “Audiences love 
watching a dock diving show even more when 
it becomes a performance.'' 


More on Pro Dock Diving 

North American Diving Dogs (NADD) is the 
AKC-approved organization for dock diving 
titling. Ultimate Air Dogs is the UKC-approved 
organization for the sport. Other prominent 
US dock diving organizations include Dock 
Dogs and Splash Dogs. 
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EXTREME SPORTS TRICK 6 


Dock Diving 

As you acclimate your dog to dock diving, it's most important to help your dog 
enjoy the experience. Give lots of praise and encouragement for effort. 



I On the dock, use a high-value 
floating toy (such as a bumper or 
ball) to review Tug and Release (page 
25) and to rev up your dog's drive. 

Let him grab the toy, play with it for a 
few moments, and give it to you. 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Tug and Release (page 25) 

SAFETY Make sure your dog can 
swim before attempting any diving. 
We recommend a canine life vest. 

VISUAL CUE Waggle the toy at 
the edge of the dock. 

VERBAL CUE Go! 


2 Stand in the water and 

encourage your dog onto the 
ramp. Reward him with a toy and 
then lead him up the ramp and 
out. As you repeat, drop the high- 
value toy in the water at the bottom 
of the ramp and encourage him 
to get it and return to the ramp. 
Subsequently, after your dog enters 
the water, toss the toy for him to 
swim and get it, then swim back to 
the ramp. Shape by tossing the toy a 
bit farther on each rep. 


3 Use the toy to rev up your 

dog's drive and then toss it just 
beyond the bottom of the ramp and 
into the water as you send your dog 
to get it. Your goal is to get your dog 
to lunge into the water, rather than 
just walk down the ramp. You may 
use the second handler to hold the 
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dog by the vest and release him as 
you toss the toy Shape by tossing the 
toy a bit farther and start your dog a 
bit farther back on the dock ramp. 


Add distance to your toss, each time 
aiming so that your dog will probably 
catch it. Praise for all jumps and add 
more praise for a successful catch. 



4 Now it’s time to send your dog 
into the water from the dock. 
Rev up your dog’s toy drive, toss the 
toy in the water, then cue him to 
jump in and get it. You may use the 
second handler to hold the dog’s vest 
and release him as you toss the toy. 
The moment your dog splashes into 
the water, praise him, and go to the 
ramp to help him reorient. Shape by 
starting him farther back on the dock. 


5 Increase your dog’s jump 
distance by teaching him to 
try to catch the toy in midair. Start 
by standing at the edge of the dock, 
holding the toy low and over the 
edge. Teach your dog to leap up and 
out to grab the toy as you toss it 
(you may need to practice the leap 
on the ground first) and then splash 
down. Aim the toy so that your dog 
has a good chance of catching it. 


PRO TIPS 

• Increase jump drive. Toss the toy off the side of the 
ramp so that your dog has to jump to get it. Splash 
water onto the toy to make it more exciting. 

• Throwing technique. Stand perpendicular to the edge 
of the dock, with your throwing hand toward your dog. 
When your dog is revved up near the back of the dock 
and ready to chase, bend over, reach back toward him 
with the toy, and waggle it slightly above his eye level as 
you cue "go." Just ahead of your dog's approach, swing 
the toy in a smooth arc toward the water, timing your 
release in an upward angle. With practice, your toss angle 
will match your dog's upward arc, and your distance will 
be just far enough for your dog to stretch for it. 

• Add distance. Increase the distance and speed of your 
dog's dock run to give a jump more pop and distance. 

• Stretch! The more success your dog has catching the 
toy, the more likely he is to stretch for it next time. 

• Be patient. Building drive to chase the toy into the 
water is more important than distance. 

• End each session on a high note, with your dog 
wanting to jump again. 
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Agility 


This sport challenges the handler and the dog 
in a timed race through an obstacle course. 

In competitions, a judge sets up the course 
to challenge both the handler and the dog. 
Standard agility course obstacles include 
tunnels (page 272), weave poles (page 274), 
and a variety of jumps and contact (climbing) 
obstacles, such as the Tire Jump and A-Frame. 


Safety 

Follow the safety tips for jumps (pages 28 and 
30). Your dog should be eighteen months old 
before jumping higher than her ankles and 
twelve months old before twisting through the 
weave poles. Spot your dog on all obstacles. 
Make sure the equipment is secured and that 
jumps will break away when a dog misses. 
Inspect the ground and fill in any holes. 


Agility Is a Team Sport 

In the sport of Dog Agility, you and your dog 
are teammates. In addition to improving your 
dog's skills navigating various obstacles, agility 
improves your handling skills dramatically. As 
you and your dog race together, your handling 
needs to be precise in every way, especially 
your timing, body language, hand directions, 
verbal cues, and footwork. Agility training 
builds upon a strong foundation of obedience 
work with your dog, especially walking on heel, 
recalls, sit, down, and stay. 

There are many clubs and organizations 
that host agility competitions and training 
programs. The most prominent national 
organizations are American Kennel Club 
(AKC) and United States Dog Agility 
Association (USDAA). 



Tire Jump 



A-Frame 



Weave Poles 
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Pro Interview: Kate Moureaux 


Kate Moureaux won the AKC National Agility 
Championship three times and represented 
the United States five times at the IFCS World 
Agility Championships. She was the first 
junior handler to achieve the AKC Masters 
Agility Champion Title (MACh). Kate teaches 
dog agility in California and online, and she 
judges agility competitions. 



Why agility? 

I started when I was six, competing with a dog 
that I trained myself. I enjoy training dogs and 
I love competing. For me, it's about testing my 
abilities and skills against others and against 
myself. I find competition thrilling. 

Why do dogs love agility? 

Some dogs do agility because they're athletic 
and love to move. Other dogs do agility because 
they love their human. And some do it because 
of both. 

Visit Kate Moureaux's website: 
drivendogs.com 


What is most important? 

Figure out what motivates your dog so that she 
enjoys interacting with you, whether it's agility 
or something else. Make it a game. 

How athletic does your dog need to be to 
perform agility? 

I have clients with all sorts of dogs at all 
different drive levels. The dog doesn't need to 
be high-drive. But it's important that handlers 
have solid relationships with their dogs. 

How athletic do we need to be? 

I work with people in wheelchairs, senior 
citizens, and also pro athletes. You can do 
agility at a variety of different ability levels 
and competitiveness. 

Has agility changed over the years? 

Yes, a lot. We went from simplistic courses. 
Handling wasn't as technical. Now there's more 
skill involved for the handler. You have a variety 
of maneuvers in your own footwork and in 
understanding how to connect and communicate 
to get your dog to go where you want. 

Agility equipment safety has improved—it 
used to include wood planks covered in paint 
and mixed with sand to improve footing, but 
that was like sandpaper on dogs' feet. Now 
the standard surface is rubberized material 
that softens the impact. The spacing on weave 
poles has changed to 24 inches from 18 inches, 
which is better for the dog's spine. Jump 
stanchions have been made collapsible, in 
case a dog crashes into one. One obstacle has 
been phased out, due to safety issues: the chute 
obstacle, a tunnel with one end collapsed. 
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EXTREME SPORTS TRICK 7 


Agility Tunnel 

Your dog runs through a curved tunnel and out the other end. 



SET IT UP The standard agility 
tunnel can be scrunched up or 
stretched out like an accordion. In 
championship competitions, the 
tunnel is typically stretched out in a 
curve where the dog cannot see the 
exit when he enters. Competition 
tunnels are held in place with 
sandbags connected to straps. 

VERBAL CUE Point to the tunnel. 

VISUAL CUE Go tunnel 



Scrunch up the tunnel 
completely (like an accordion) 
so that your dog can see the exit 
before he enters. To keep the tunnel 
from rolling, secure it with sandbags 
and straps (or a second handler can 
hold the scrunched-up tunnel). 
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2 Start your dog in a sit-stay 
near one end of the scrunched 
tunnel. Go to the other end and 
crouch down so your dog can see 
you. Then lure or cue your dog 
to come through the tunnel to 
you. Practice going through from 
both directions. As he gets more 
comfortable, reposition yourself to 
be next to your dog and send him 
through the tunnel. 



3 Over the course of a few 
reps, expand the tunnel in a 
straight line so that your dog can 
always see the exit as he enters. 


Always resecure the tunnel with the 
sandbags and straps. Phase out lures. 
(IPs okay to continue rewarding with 
treats.) 


4 Add a curve to the tunnel. 

Scrunch it up and introduce 
the curve on a shorter tunnel first. 
Then expand the tunnel and make 
the curve more challenging. As 
you move the tunnel, make sure 
it's secured with sandbags and 
straps. Eventually, you'll send your 
dog through both ends of the fully 
stretched out and curved tunnel, 
starting from 10 feet away. 





Troubleshooting 

Bigger dogs must hunch down to go through the tunnel, 
so that may take extra acclimation. Lean through the 
scrunched tunnel to lure your dog in and then treat him 
the whole way through. It's easier for a dog to come to 
you rather than be sent into the tunnel. Be patient and 
never force your dog. 
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EXTREME SPORTS TRICK 8 


Weave Poles 


Your dog slaloms through a set of twelve weave poles, each spaced 24 inches apart. 



PRO TIPS 

• Lure with a toy at eye level to guide your dog's focus. 

• Be patient while narrowing the channel—just do an 
inch at a time. 


SAFETY If your dog has spine 
or hip health issues, ask your 
veterinarian before training this 
trick. Weave poles require a lot of 
running, so keep sessions short. 

SET IT UP Consider using a 
training set of poles that uses the 
Channel Method (demonstrated 
here). 

VISUAL CUE While training, bend 
to your dog's eye level and lure 
with the toy. Eventually, point 
specifically to the weave poles' 
entrance as you're running to the 
obstacle. 

VERBAL CUE "Go weave." Many 
agility trainers repeat this cue for 
each weave by cueing, "Weave, 
weave, weave .. 


• If your dog misses a pole, try again. If your dog misses 
twice, widen the channel slightly or take a break. 

• Flare the channel: Narrow the first poles before 
narrowing the last poles. 


1 Before your dog begins to weave, 
you need to acclimate her to 
running through the poles. Set up the 
poles in a channel. Have your dog wait 
at one end while you position yourself 
at the other end. Call her to run 
straight through (the channel should 
be wide enough that she doesn't need 
to touch the poles). Deliver a reward 
at the end of her sprint. 
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3 Continue to narrow the 
channel very slightly. 
Eventually, all twelve poles will be 
in one line and your dog will weave 
through them. 


MANY PATHS TO VICTORY 

Alternative training systems 
include "Weave-O-Matic" 
angled poles that you eventually 
straighten, weave pole guide wires 
that provide a fenced slalom, 
and the 2x2 shaping method, in 
which you chain pairs of poles. 
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Dog Parkour 


In dog parkour, we explore our everyday world 
for obstacles that we can conquer by climbing, 
balancing, jumping, and other athletic moves. 

Safety Standards of the International 
Dog Parkour Association 

Done correctly, parkour can be safe; done 
incorrectly, parkour can be wildly dangerous. 

Before you begin, assess the environment. 
Since all situations are unique, safety includes 
a human assessment anywhere we practice 
parkour with our dogs. 

You'll need a harness with a back clip. No 
aversive collars (such as choke chains) are 
allowed in this sport. Limit your dog's jumps 
to twice your dog's height on soft ground, and 
to shoulder height on hard surfaces. A dog 
younger than eighteen months must not jump 
down from a height higher than the pad on 
his leg. 

Spotting is required for all height work. 
Proper spotting techniques are detailed on the 
association's website, dogparkour.org. 



The spirit of parkour is in the fun of discovering 
obstacles in the everyday world and adapting 
them for tricks. 


International Dog Parkour 
Association (IDPA) 

Founded in 2015 by Certified Professional Dog 
Trainer Karin Coyne and veterinarian Abigail 
Curtis, DVM, the IDPA encourages people 
to explore local environments creatively 
and safely with their dogs. They established 
the organization to develop dog parkour as a 
noncompetitive sport in which dogs can earn 
titles for individual achievement. 

IDPA Training and Titling Levels 

As you explore dog parkour, you may be 
motivated to progress in the sport by earning 
training titles. Titles are administered by the 



IDPA cofounder Karin Coyne adapts Get in a Box 
(or Bowl) (page 72) to a fence post. 
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IDPA and current requirements are detailed 
on the website. For judging, submit a video of 
your dog performing the requirements. Treats 
are allowed as rewards, but not as lures. Dog 
Parkour titles progress from basic training to 
novice, intermediate, expert, and champion. 
There are also specialty titles for outstanding 
merit with specific obstacles. 

Creativity is encouraged. At each IDPA 
titling level, it’s up to you to figure out different 
parkour behaviors you could perform on an 
obstacle that you choose. For example, the 
Novice title requires three behaviors at one 
location with no time limit, while the Expert 
title requires seven behaviors at one location 
in ninety seconds. 


Dr. Curtis says, “Parkour changes your 
perception of space. Instead of seeing barriers, 
you get curious about how to play with any 
space. You get the 'Parkour Eye.’ ” 

Fitness and relationship are emphasized. 
For example, to earn IDPA’s Champion 
Parkour Dog title, you are required to explain 
your dog’s conditioning protocol and also 
explain how your relationship with your dog 
has changed via parkour. 

Respect. Since parkour is often performed 
in public spaces, respect is essential for laws, 
property, environment, and other people 
and animals. The IDPA and dog parkour 
community encourage respect, which includes 
respecting our dog’s current limitations. 


Pro Interview: Dr. Abigail Curtis, IDPA cofounder 


What types of dogs are right for parkour? 
IDPA safety rules and titling are based on each 
dog’s elbow height and size in order to include 
all body types, even long-backed dogs such 
as Basset Hounds, Corgis, and Dachshunds. 
Parkour dogs don’t have to be high-drive. The 
spirit of dog parkour is to welcome all dogs. 

Limitations and trust bond 

“We teach a dog to tell us what he can’t 
or won’t do,” says Dr. Curtis. Parkour 
requires close observation and can improve 
communication dramatically. Parkour teaches 
us to praise our dog when she “tells” us that 
she can’t or won’t perform an obstacle today. 

How to begin dog parkour 

“Get a harness and start exploring what your 

dog can do,” encourages Dr. Curtis. The IDPA 



Dr. Abigail Curtis demonstrates harnessing 
safety on the long balance (see page 278). 


website and moderated Facebook page offer 
safety guidelines, instruction, celebrations, 
and upcoming events. 
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EXTREME SPORTS TRICK 9 


Long Balance 

Your dog balances on a beam and walks the length of it. 



SAFETY Make sure that the 
balancing plank or beam doesn't 
have splinters and is coarse 
enough for your dog's feet to grip. 
Use a harness when your dog is on 
a high balance beam or is trying a 
new one for the first time. 

VISUAL CUE Point to the plank 
or beam. 

VERBAL CUE "Go walk" or "go," 
plus the name of the obstacle 


1 Kneel by the plank and place 
treats on it. Allow your dog to 
explore at his own pace. Don't force 
him. Add more treats and calmly 
praise him as he gets them. 


SET IT UP You will need a long board for your dog to 
walk on as though he were on a balance beam. If you 
use a piece of wood, make sure it doesn't have splinters. 
Start with a wide plank and progress to a narrower plank 
or beam. 

Secure the wide plank slightly above the floor with wide 
platforms all around it at the start, at the middle, and 
at the end. You can also start with the plank directly on 
the floor. If one side of the plank is wider than another, 
start with the widest part and then graduate to the 
narrower edge. 
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2 Once your dog seems confident 
on the plank, lure or guide him 
across. As he gets comfortable on 
the plank, add more distance to the 
destination. Eventually, he'll be able 
to cross the entire plank and jump 
off or step down at the destination. 



4 Place a reward at the far end of 
the plank. Send your dog from 
the platform to the reward. Move the 
platform farther and farther from 
the reward end. 



Have your dog stay at one end 
and cue him to come to you 
at the other end, or at a midpoint 
destination. If you are graduating to 
a narrower plank, phase that in. 


PRO TIP If you're training your 
dog to walk on a raised beam, 
such as a parkour-style obstacle 
(see page 277), use these steps 
with the beam low to the ground, 
then gradually raise it. 



CHALLENGE 


> Jump to Balance. Chain a jump up onto one end of the beam before he 
walks across. This is like jumping across platforms (page 68), but one side is 
higher than the other. 
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Surf Dog and Board 
Sports 


Yes, dogs surf. They also water ski, snowboard, 
and skateboard. While specific balancing 
skills needed are different on land, lake, sea, 
or snow, the basic acclimation principles 
overlap. Before you begin this section, read the 
important safety information that follows. 


Water Safety 

As we mentioned in Dock Diving (page 266), 
all dogs must be taught to swim, regardless 
of breed. Don't attempt any extreme water 
sports until your dog can swim. Always use 
a canine life vest. Always keep sessions brief 
and assume that any hesitation by your dog or 
decrease in balance is a sign of fatigue. Your 
dog decides whether to go in the water. Always 
supervise your dog in the water. 


Surf Safety 

Ocean surfing adds a big layer of safety 
concerns. Surf can be unpredictable. Surfing 
with your dog is safer if you are an experienced 
surfer who understands wave breaks and tides 
on “your” beach. When there's a wipeout, 
notice whether the board may have hit your 
dog, and always retrieve your dog immediately. 
Wash your dog's eyes with fresh water when 
you get out of the ocean. 


Board Safety 

In all these extreme sports, the board surface 
needs to have a sure grip such as a rubberized 
surfboard deck patch. On the water, many dogs 
balance more confidently on a bodyboard (aka 
boogie board) or wakeboard than on an actual 
surfboard. 



Acclimate your dog to the surfboard on land. 



Before going in the ocean, acclimate your dog 
to standing on the board in calm water. 
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Pro Interview: Lori Signs 


Lori Signs is a surf dog ambassador. As surf 
master aboard the world's first mobile dog 
surfing ride—Lucy Pet's Gnarly Crankin' K-9 
Wave Maker—Lori has surfed more than 6,500 
dogs and one cat on some 15,000 wave rides 
while touring to about 100 locations across the 
United States and Canada. 

What kinds of dogs enjoy surfing? 

“Any dog that loves adventure. I've surfed a 
one-pound Chihuahua and a 152-pound Saint 
Bernard.'' Her own surf dogs are Coppertone, 
champion surfing Dachshund; and Macho, her 
AKC National Dock Diving Champion Jack 
Russell Terrier. 

What's most important to get a dog ready 
to surf? 

“Obedience, especially sit and stay, are more 
important than being athletes.'' Lori's advice 
is to be patient, calm, and encouraging to help 
your dog relax and acclimate to the board. For 
some dogs it takes a while to acclimate them 



Coppertone, Lori's surfing Dachshund, is also a 
therapy dog. 



Lori Signs is a surf master on the national mobile 
surfing tour. 


to the wave motion and sounds, but she has a 
knack for helping them relax. 

What's it like to be on tour, teaching 
thousands of dogs to surf? 

“I love the feeling each time I help a dog 
discover confidence and have fun. Over and 
over again, I hear T never thought my dog could 
do it.'" 

See Lori Signs and the Wave Maker in action 
at: lucypet.com. 
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FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


Board Acclimation 


Acclimation to the board is essential before your dog gets on it—whether it's a 
surfboard in water or a skateboard on land. 


BUILDING BLOCK 

The 101 Box (page 15). 

SAFETY Don't put your dog in the water if 
she can't swim, and always use a life vest for 
water sports. (See page 266 for more water 
safety information.) Make sure your board — 
whether a skateboard or surfboard —has a 
grippy surface. 

SET IT UP Stabilize the board before you 
begin. If it's a skateboard, lock or block 
the wheels, or train on soft grass. If it's a 
surfboard with a fin, block around the fin 
so that the board doesn't rock. If the board 
has a rocker curve, block it so that the board 
doesn't tip. If you're using a skateboard or a 
snowboard, you'll need a rope so that you 
can leash the deck. 


1 Encourage curiosity and enjoyment. Drop 
treats around and on the board. Drape 
your dog’s bedding or a favorite toy on it. Feed 
meals on it. Enjoy at least a dozen rewarding 
moments around and on the board so that your 
dog’s associations become positive and she 
looks forward to touching and generally being 
around this rewarding board. 


Once your dog seems comfortable around 
the board, reward her with treats for 
going on it—perching, pawing, or any action 
she does on her own. Mark and reward, just as 
in the 101 Box exercise (page 15). 
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3 Practice your dog's other tricks while 
she's on the board. Your goal is to make 
the board seem natural to your dog. Tricks 
to practice include: sit (page 289), down 
(page 290), Sit Pretty (page 38), Paw Shake 
(page 22), Paw Target (page 81), Spin and 
Twist (page 32), On Two (page 114), Take 
a Bow (page 56)—and any cue your dog can 
perform using the board. 


4 Bump the board: Gradually add movement 
to the board by gently wiggling, tilting, 
rocking, or bumping it. If it's a skateboard, move 
the wheel blocks apart slightly so that it can roll 
back and forth an inch. Mark and reward for a 
stay (page 290) on the board. 


5 Water. Practice the previous steps near 
the water and shape by going in the water 
with your dog and spotting her as you move the 
board. Walk the board all around shallow water 
as she gets used to being on it in the water, 
marking and rewarding all the way. 

Land. Leash the deck. Attach a 10-foot cord to 
the front of the board. Pull the board through 
flat snow or grass as your dog stays on it, 
marking and rewarding all the way. In snow, 
you'll need to be on your own skis, snowboard, 
or snowshoes. When your dog is confident and 
happy, move to a gentle downhill slope. 
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EXTREME SPORTS TRICK 10 


Ride a Skateboard 


Once your dog has acclimated to the board and enjoys being on it, she’s ready to roll! 



BUILDING BLOCK 

Board Acclimation (page 282) 

SAFETY You need excellent recall 
when you take your dog on any 
off-leash skateboard adventure. 

The board surface must have a 
good grip. Check the grounds 
where you plan to skateboard 
for trip hazards, such as uneven 
surfaces or a stray pebble. 

VISUAL CUE Set the board down 
and point to it. 

VERBAL CUES "Kick" and "all four 
on the board" 


1 Start by acclimating your dog 
to the skateboard. At first, hold 
or fix the board so that it can't move, 
and gradually release the board so 
that she has to use balance and is 
familiar with the movements of the 
board. 


Leash the deck. Attach an 
8-foot cord to the front of 
the skateboard deck. Use this 
leash to pull the board along 
smooth surfaces. Go forward 
and backward while your dog is 
on the board. Shape by rolling 
longer distances—back and forth 



as you continue to mark and treat. 
Be patient. 
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3 Take a walk. Pull the leashed 
skateboard—as long as your 
dog enjoys being on it—along 
relatively smooth surfaces. Literally, 
take your dog for a walk. Pull your 
dog on her leashed skateboard over 
little bumps. Little by little, shape by 
adding bigger bumps. 


4 With the skateboard leashed, 
reward your dog for perching 
on the board and rolling it toward 
your lure. Cue “kick.” Inch by inch, 
she rolls the board farther. Lure 
her in the opposite direction so she 
needs to turn around, and resume 
kicking. 


5 Remove the skateboard leash 
and continue luring her to 
kick as you back up slowly. IPs okay 
to help her start the kick. Shape by 
backing up a bit faster as you lure 
her and increase the distance. 


6 Cue “All four on the board!” 

When your dog is ready, try 
a slight downhill location. As the 
board rolls, it will be easier for her 
to get up all four feet on the board 
than to continue to kick. If she needs 
help with this step, put the leash on 
the deck to give her a hint, and then 
phase out the deck leash. 


Add turns. Loosen the 
skateboard's wheel trucks, 
which enables the skateboard to 
turn as the rider leans. On a slight 
downhill, lure your dog to skate 
5 yards to you with all four paws on 
the board. As she approaches your 
lure, move it slightly to one side so 
that she automatically leans toward 
it. When she leans, the board will 
turn. On subsequent skate runs, 
shape by moving with the lure 
farther diagonally away from your 
dog as she approaches you. 
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Appendices 


Appendix 1: Dog 
Training Fundamentals 

Read on for a review of positive dog training 
methods and fundamental behavior cues that 
are referenced throughout this book. 

Your Dog's Name 

To help your dog learn his name, say it in a 
positive tone at random moments each day 
Call your dog by his name a number of times 
during each training session. Repeat it while 
hand-feeding so he enjoys hearing it. Avoid 
saying your dog's name as a punishment. 

Eye Contact 

Hold a treat lure in front of your face while 
your dog sit-stays or stand-stays, and cue 
“look” or “watch me” to help your dog look at 
your face. Praise and reward him for focusing 
on you, even when you don't cue it. Improve 
your dog's eye contact by asking for it at 
random moments throughout the day, while on 
walks, and during training. 

Hand-Feeding Protocol 

Feeding your dog meals by hand for a few 
days reminds your dog to focus on your hand 

Visit dogtricksandstunts.com to download 
free training logs from the award-winning 
book Training the Best Dog Ever, coauthored 
by Larry Kay. 


because good things (such as treat lures and 
rewards) are at your fingertips. Return to 
hand-feeding when your dog's behavior seems 
to be regressing or when you get stuck teaching 
a cue, trick, or skill. 

To hand-feed your dog, sit on the floor or 
in a chair with your dog's food bowl behind 
you or in your lap. Cue your dog to sit in front 
of you. Mark it and then present a little food to 
him, and continue to feed the entire meal this 
way. Say your dog's name in a positive tone and 
praise him while hand-feeding. 

Crate Training 

Teach your dog to love the crate—that it's a safe 
den, not a place of punishment. Free shaping 



Reward your dog for making eye contact. 
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works best for crate training. When your dog 
chooses to go in the crate, he more readily 
associates it with a safe, desirable place where 
he loves to go to relax and recharge, rather than 
as a place of exile or punishment. 

As you sit near the front of the crate, mark 
and treat for any movement your dog makes 
toward the crate. Toss treats in the crate. 

When your dog goes into the crate, reward 
by tossing a jackpot of treats in it. Add more 
jackpots when your dog stays in the crate. 

Once your dog goes in the crate 
completely, begin to name it “Kennel Up.” 
Shape it further by marking and rewarding 
more selectively, especially when your dog lies 
down in the crate. 

Next, begin sending your dog to his crate, 
shaping this distance inch by inch to 5 feet. Be 
patient. Troubleshoot by continuing to lure and 
reward for going in the crate, including tossing 
rewards outside the crate once your dog goes in. 

Then reward your dog for staying in his 
crate for more time—first with the door open, 
and then closed. Finally, leave the room and 
shape for duration. Each time you return, 
greet your dog nonchalantly and wait a minute 
before calmly opening the door. 

Dog Training Psychology: How 
Behavior Modification Works 

Understanding how your dog's mind works 
will help you be a better dog trainer, whether 
you're teaching your dog basic obedience cues 
or tricks and stunts at any level. We strongly 
advocate positive reinforcement dog training. 
Your dog will enjoy dog training when it's 
positive and rewarding, and so will you. 

Dog training is based on shaping or 
changing a dog's behavior. Psychologists call 
this “behavior modification,” which is based 
on reinforcing (rewarding) behaviors that we 


BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

How it Works 


REINFORCEMENT PUNISHMENT 





the immediately 
PRECEDING BEHAVIOR 
so that it's 




want while ignoring (or punishing) behaviors 
we don't want. 

Behavior Modification Chart 

The chart above from Larry's book, Training 
the Best Dog Ever, shows how a reward tries to 
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POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT 

"The Carrot" 


AVERSIVE TRAINING 

"The Stick" 




A 

C A/o\°^ 


REWARD 

He gets 
the "carrot" 
(praise, treat) 


NO REWARD 

He doesn't get 
the "carrot" 

(no praise, no treat) 



IS A STIMULUS THAT 



tries to tries to 

INCREASE REDUCE 



your dog's immediately 
PRECEDING BEHAVIOR 
by telling him 



'YES! DO THAT 
AGAIN . . 



"DOING 

THAT IS WORTH 
NOTHING NOW 
OR . . 



. . in the FUTURE." 


A 

C A/o\ C< * 


C A/o\ C< * 


NO PENALTY 

He doesn't get 
the "stick" 
(no reprimand) 


PENALTY 

He gets 
the "stick" 

(a reprimand) 



IS A STIMULUS THAT 



tries to tries to 

INCREASE REDUCE 



your dog's immediately 
PRECEDING BEHAVIOR 
by telling him 



"IT'S NOT BAD "NO! 

TO DO THAT DON'T DO 

NOW, OR . . THAT AGAIN . . 



. . in the FUTURE." 
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increase a behavior and punishment tries to 
decrease a behavior. 

Carrot and Stick Chart 

The Carrot and Stick Chart (left) shows 
how we can best prioritize our behavior 
modification choices. 

Positive Reinforcement = The Carrot 

In positive reinforcement dog training, we 
motivate our dog to earn a reward—a carrot, 
or more likely: a dog treat, toy, praise, and 
attention. In this method, not earning a reward 
becomes a punishment to the dog's mind. 
Oftentimes, the best way to extinguish an 
unwanted behavior is to ignore it. 

Aversive Training = The Stick 

In aversive training, a dog is motivated by the 
desire to avoid the punishment—the stick, 
or more commonly: a reprimand, yank on a 
choke chain, or bitter spray. In this method, not 
earning a punishment becomes a reward (or at 
least a relief!) to the dog's mind. 

Dog Obedience Cues 

We use these basic cues as building blocks 
for training dog tricks and stunts. Use lures 
(treats) to teach each trick. Shape by phasing 
out the lure as your dog masters each cue. Your 
dog should be well-versed in these skills before 
learning the tricks in this book. 

Sit 

Lure at your dog's nose level directly toward 
you. As she follows the lure, reverse direction: 
Slide the lure back over her nose, past her eyes, 
and straight up so that her hind legs fold down 
before you mark and deliver the treat reward. 
Delay the mark and treat reward as her rump 
gets closer to the floor. 



Sit —one of the most basic cues—is used to train 
many tricks from Beginner to Pro. 



Come here helps your dog practice recall. 


Come Here 

Take two steps back from your dog, then lure 
her to you. Add distance, little by little. Shape 
further by adding a sit-stay and down-stay. If 
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you practice this in a park, tether your dog's 
collar or harness to a 25-foot leash. 

Break / Release 

Toss a treat and say break or release to tell your 
dog that she can go on her own for a moment— 
often as you reset for another rep during 
training. 

Sit-Stay 

Leash your dog and cue her to sit at your heel. 
Hold the leash close to where it attaches to 
your dog's collar or harness and toss a cookie 
slightly beyond your dog's reach. Ignore her 
attempt to get the cookie, but mark and praise 
her when she slackens on the leash or looks at 
you and give her a different cookie as a reward. 
Cue or lure a sit before you mark and reward. 
Shape further by adding more time. Introduce 
the visual cue: Show her a flat palm or closed 



Once your dog can sit, it's time to work on stay. 


fist as you say stay or “wait.” Remove the leash 
and increase the distance between you and 
your dog. 

Down 

Start with your dog in a sit , slide a lure 
toward her chest and straight down to the 
floor, then along the floor toward you. As she 
follows, mark and deliver the reward. Shape 
by requiring her to bend down farther to earn 
the reward. If she gets up, remove the treat 
immediately, lure her to a nearby spot, and 
begin again. Jackpot when she gets all the way 
down. Add more time before you deliver the 
reward. Visual cue: flat palm pushes down 



Down is a cue that can help you calm and focus 
an excited dog. 


toward the floor. Add the down-stay by cueing 
stay as she maintains the down position. Shape 
the down-stay by adding time and eventually 
distance as you cue her. 

Stand 

Your dog sits. Lure directly away from your 
dog's nose so that her natural reaction is to 
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stand up to follow. As she does so, mark and 
deliver the reward. Shape by requiring her to 
stand up more, making sure to mark before she 
moves her back feet forward. Jackpot when 
she stands up all the way. Delay your mark to 
shape further. Add stand-stay by cueing stay 
as she maintains the stay position, adding time 
and eventually distance as you cue. 



Stand is a common starting position for many 
tricks, such as Take a Bow (page 56). 


PUPPY PUSH-UPS: SIT-DOWN 
TRAINING EXERCISE 

Cue or lure a sequence of sit, then down, 
then sit again, then down again. Phase 
out the treats, gradually requiring a longer 
sequence before rewarding. Add stand to 
the puppy push-ups exercise to make this 
training exercise less predictable. 


Appendix 2: AKC Trick 
Dog Program 

The American Kennel Club (AKC) recently 
launched its new Trick Dog titling program 
that was originally developed by our colleague 
and friend, Kyra Sundance. Earning a title is 
like earning a diploma. All dogs are eligible to 
earn titles, including shelter dogs and mixed- 
breed dogs (which the AKC refers to as AKC 
Canine Partners). There are four levels of titles 
in the AKC Trick Dog program: 

• AKC Novice Trick Dog (TKN) 

• AKC Intermediate Trick Dog (TKI) 

• AKC Advanced Trick Dog (TKA) 

• AKC Trick Dog Performer (TKP) 

• AKC Trick Dog Elite Performer (TKE) 

AKC Trick Dog titles can be earned in a trick 
training program that has been taught by an 
AKC-certified evaluator, most commonly 
those who are certified to evaluate AKC- 
CGC (Canine Good Citizen, a diploma 
earned for excellent obedience, manners, and 
socialization). 

PRO TIP Since tricks may not be repeated 
on exams to earn the more advanced titles, 
we recommend that you plan in advance 
which tricks you might use for each title. 

Download an application: akc.org/trick-dog 
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AKC Novice Trick Dog (TKN) 

You may use lures (treats or toys). You may 
also use treats or toys as rewards, and you may 
also mark behavior with your voice or a clicker. 
You are not required to use a cue for most of 
the tricks. Perform ten tricks from this list 
(including up to two Handler’s Choice tricks 
that are not on the list). Canine Good Citizen 
(CGC) Bonus: If your dog has earned the AKC- 
CGC, you may count that title as five of the ten 
novice tricks. 

1. Balance beam (walk 6 feet, page 278, pro) 

2. Bark on cue (page 54, beginner) 

3. Crawl (crawl 5 feet, page 48, beginner) 

4. Fetch and give (10 feet, page 26, beginner) 

5. Find it (similar to Which Hand?, page 60, 
beginner) 

6 . Get your_(bring named object to handler 

from 5 feet, page 116, intermediate) 

7. Get in a box (sit in the box, page 72, 
intermediate) 

8. Get on (low platform with four paws, page 64, 
intermediate) 

9. Hand signal (choose one: sit, down, or come, 
pages 289-290, Appendix 1) 

10. High five (page 24, beginner) 

11. Hold object in mouth (three seconds, page 26, 
intermediate) 

12. Jump (low bar or hoop) (page 30, beginner) 

13. Kennel Up (page 287, Appendix 1) 

14. Kiss (page 94, intermediate) 

15. Paws Up (Perch Training Basics, page 74, 
intermediate) 

16. Push-Ups (Puppy Push-Ups, page 291, 
Appendix 1) 





Crawl on Lure (page 48) and Crawl on Cue 
(page 124) 

17. Shake hands (page 22, beginner) 

18. Spin in a circle (Spin and Twist, page 32, 
beginner) 

19. Touch it (nose target to hand or stick. Turn left, 
right, ahead. Page 81, intermediate) 

20. Tunnel (lure into tunnel entrance, page 272, pro) 
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AKC Intermediate Trick Dog (TKI) 

You may not use lures on most tricks. You may 
use treats or toys only as rewards, and you may 
also mark behavior with your voice or a clicker. 
Use a cue (verbal and/or visual) to perform 
each trick. Perform each trick twice. Perform 
ten tricks from this list (including up to two 
Handler's Choice tricks that are not on the list): 

1. Balance treat on nose or head. Cookie Nose, five 
seconds (page 98, intermediate) 

2. Carry an object, 15 feet, handler may walk 
alongside (page 158, pro) 

3. Catch a soft toy (page 120, intermediate) 

4. Crawl, luring is allowed (page 48, beginner) 

5. Fetch, handler tosses object 20 feet (page 26, 
beginner) 

6. Game, puzzle toy or treat-dispensing toy (page 
296, Appendix 3) 

7. Go find, handler hides, then dog seeks (page 
137, intermediate) 

8. Go to your place, 10-foot send to bed/mat or 
crate, platform (page 286, Appendix 1) 

9. Hand signals, hand signals only, all three: sit, 
down, come (pages 289-290, Appendix 1) 

10. Jump through handler’s circled arms (page 106, 
intermediate) 

11. Leg weave (page 112, intermediate) 

12 . Paws up on handler’s arm (similar to Say Your 
Prayers, page 130, intermediate) 

13. Pull a toy/bag on a string or rope (similar to 
Pull a Wagon, page 200, pro) 


14. Push a button/key (similar to Push a Buzzer, 
page 84, intermediate) 

15. Roll over (page 44, beginner) 

16. Shell game (page 134, intermediate) 

17. Sit pretty (or sit with head tilted): Sit Pretty 
(page 38, beginner) 

18. Wave good-bye (page 212, pro) 

19. Weave poles, six weave poles, lures are allowed 
(page 274, pro) 

20. Wobble Board/Rocker Board (page 282, pro) 



Sit Pretty (page 38) 
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AKC Advanced Trick Dog (TKA) 

You may not use any lures. You may use treats 
or toys only as rewards (reinforcers), and you 
may also mark behavior with your voice or 
a clicker. Use a cue (verbal and/or visual) to 
perform each trick. Perform each trick once. 
Perform ten tricks from this list (including up 
to two Handler's Choice tricks that are not on 
the list): 

1. Back Up (page 46, beginner) 

2. Cookie Nose and Cookie Nose Flip (pages 98 
and 100, intermediate) 



Weave through six poles (page 274) 


3. Barrel roll, perch on two paws or balance all four 
paws (page 198, pro) 

4. Bow, Take a Bow (page 56, beginner) 

5. Circle right, circle left, Spin and Twist (page 32, 
beginner) 

6. Cover your eyes (page 128, intermediate) 

7. Cover up with blanket, Wrap It Up (page 132, 
intermediate) 

8. Go hide (similar to Send Around a Corner, 
page 156, pro) 

9. Head down, Sad Puppy (page 52, beginner) 

10. Hide your head (page 209, pro) 

11. Jump into handler’s arms (page 108, 
intermediate) 

12 . Jump over the handler’s back (page 265, pro) 

13. Light (turn on). Push a Buzzer (page 84, 
intermediate) 

14. Open, Open the Door (page 90, intermediate) 

15. Play dead, Belly Up (page 42, beginner) 

16. Scent articles, scent discrimination: one 
item. Shape from Shell Game (page 134, 
intermediate) 

17. Sit or down at a distance, 15 feet, verbal or visual 
cue (page 290, Appendix 1) 

18. Tissue out of box. Shape from handkerchief 
tricks (page 160, pro) 

19. Toys, Toy Cleanup (page 118, intermediate) 

20. Weave poles, six weave poles, no lures are 
allowed (page 274, pro) 
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AKC Trick Dog Performer (TKP) 

The restrictions are the same as AKC 
Advanced Trick Dog: no lures, rewards are 
allowed, clicker or voice marking is allowed. 
Your dog is required to perform a performance 
routine of ten tricks, including three tricks 
with props. The props may be designed by 
the handler and may not include agility or 
obedience equipment. The tricks listed below 
are examples, not requirements. You may ask 
permission to add your own tricks. 

What makes this title even more special is 
that an actual trick's performance routine (not 
just a demonstration) is required. This gives 
you and your dog an opportunity to be creative 
in crafting a routine that has a theme or story. 
To spark your creativity, see the Creative 
Workshop on page 180. 

Examples of Performer Tricks 

• Dig: Pretend to dig (page 169). 

• Get in a suitcase and close the lid (page 166). 

• Jump through a tissue hoop (page 172). 


Get in a suitcase (page 166) 



• In bed, your dog rolls belly up (page 42). 

• Limping (page 170). 

• Head nod or head shake, yes/no (page 152). 

• Pull (drag) a bag of objects, building block, Pull a 
Wagon (page 200). 

• Run circles around human or post (page 261). 

• Sit pretty while holding an object with paw (page 
154). 

More examples of props: shopping 
cart (page 159), wagon or toy car (page 162), 
skateboard (page 284), barrel, computer, 
school desk, painting, phone, or piano. 

AKC Trick Dog Elite Performer (TKE) 

Videotape a story or script where you and your 
dog perform ten tricks, including at least five 
tricks that are Performer (TKP) difficulty. At 
least five tricks must include props. As the 
highest level of AKC Trick Dog titling, the TKE 
is judged by the AKC from your video, rather 
than by a local evaluator. 
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Appendix 3: 

Puzzle Toys 

Interactive toys challenge dogs to master a 
skill, improve paw-eye-mouth coordination, 
or solve a puzzle and remember its solution. 
Always supervise your dog with puzzle toys. 

Manufactured Puzzle Toys 

There are more than a hundred interactive 
dog toys on the market, and new products are 
introduced constantly. 

Rolling and Toppling Puzzle Toys 

Let your dog watch you fill the toy with kibble 
or small treats that will fall out when he noses 
or paws the toy. Place the toy in front of your 
dog; most dogs will automatically paw or nose 
it. If your dog needs a hint, nudge the toy. Add 
more challenge by putting in fewer treats or 
adjusting the toy to a more difficult setting. 



Feeding Maze Bowls 

If your dog eats his meals too fast, then a 
feeding maze bowl will slow him down while 
challenging him to push food around the maze. 



Puzzle Boards 

Your dog slides puzzle pieces, lifts flaps, opens 
drawers, and removes locks to reveal treats. 
Puzzle toys range in difficulty from beginner to 
advanced levels. Fill a puzzle board with lots 
of treats and don't fully close the puzzle pieces 
at first. Subsequently, reduce the number of 
treats and close the puzzle to make it more 
challenging. 

Electronic Toys 

All manner of gadgets are available in this 
category, including automatic ball throwers, 
remote-triggered treat dispensers, and 
training devices with updatable software apps. 

DIY: Homemade Puzzle Toys 

If you would like to make your own puzzle toys, 
there are many great ideas for do-it-yourself 
creations that can be fashioned from common 
household objects. Begin teaching any DIY 
puzzle toy by making it easy to get the treats 
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at first. As your dog learns each toy, figure out 
ways to make it more difficult. 

Be careful of sharp edges and anything 
that could be chewed or swallowed. Always 
supervise your dog with any DIY toy. 

Egg Carton Puzzle 

A cardboard egg carton is ideal for your dog, 
as it's safer than a plastic or molded foam 
container. Cut off one end of the carton, place 
treats inside, and clasp the latch closed. When 
your dog moves the carton, the treats should 
tumble out. Make this puzzle easier by cutting 
off more dimples (the cups that hold the eggs). 
Once your dog understands how to solve this 
puzzle, make it more challenging by wedging 
the dimples back in so that she has to pull the 
two pieces apart to get the treats. 

Spin the Bottle 

Put treats inside of a plastic bottle. Remove 
the cap and label, cut holes in the sides of the 
bottle, and thread a wooden dowel through the 
holes. Secure the dowel between two uprights 
to make a spinner toy. Show your dog how to 
bat the bottle so that it spins and then drops 
treats. (Be careful—plastic bottles can hurt 
dogs' mouths.) Cut off the bottle neck to make 
the puzzle easier. 

Rope Sliders 

Attach a rope to an open container that has a 
few treats in it. Let your dog see you slide it 
under a couch, bed, or low platform. Teach him 
that pulling the rope will slide the container 
out so he can eat the treats. Put another puzzle 
in the container to add difficulty. 


Nesting Boxes 

Gather a few cardboard boxes of varying sizes. 
Fill each box with treats and nest the boxes 
inside each other. Start with fewer boxes and 
flaps that are easy to open. (Optional: Put some 
newspaper in it for your dog to remove or 
shred.) 

Tube Puzzle 

A cardboard shipping tube can make a great 
puzzle toy if you have the tools to work with 
it. You'll need a craft knife (or box cutter) and 
cutting mat. Cut the tube to the length you 
want and tape the ends of the tube off. Use 
a ruler (or try freehand) to draw geometric 
shapes in the side of the tube—big enough for 
treats to fall out of easily. Cut out the shapes 
with the craft knife and pour treats inside. To 
make the puzzle more difficult, tape over some 
of the cutouts. 



Discover more, get DIY ideas, and 
watch dogs solve puzzle toys at 
dogtricksandstunts.com. 
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Appendix 4: Training Log 


Keep track of your dog's training progress. Check 
off each trick your dog learns. Note the specific 
cues you're using. In the spirit of this book's 
“many paths to victory'' philosophy note which 
training methods work best for your dog and 
note any Troubleshooting or Pro Tips you use. 


When you work on any of the many 
Challenges throughout the book, or when your 
dog offers a behavior that you're trying to capture, 
make note of those variations. Also, use this log 
to help you set goals by noting the Building 
Blocks you'll need to learn a trick or stunt. 


Beginner Tricks 



NAME 

PAGE NOTES 

□ 

The 101 Box 

15 

□ 

Peekaboo 

18 

□ 

Peekaboo Sit 

20 

□ 

Paw Shake 

22 

□ 

Tug and Release 

25 

□ 

Fetch 

26 

□ 

Boing 

28 

□ 

Jump Over 

30 

□ 

Spin and Twist 

32 

□ 

Circle and Around 

34 

□ 

Heel and Side Switch 

36 

□ 

Sit Pretty 

38 

□ 

Time Out 

40 

□ 

Belly Up 

42 

□ 

Roll Over 

44 

□ 

Back Up 

46 

□ 

Crawl on Lure 

48 

□ 

Cookie Paw 

50 

□ 

Sad Puppy 

52 

□ 

Speak 

54 

□ 

Take a Bow 

56 

□ 

Find Me 

58 

□ 

Which Hand? 

60 
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Download free copies of this Training Log at 
dogtricksandstunts.com. 














































































Intermediate Tricks 


NAME PAGE NOTES 


□ 

Get on a Platform 

64 

□ 

Jump Across Platforms 

68 

□ 

Feet Up 

70 

□ 

Get in a Box (or Bowl) 

72 

□ 

Get on a Perch 

74 

□ 

Rotate on a Perch 

76 

□ 

Run the Bases 

78 

□ 

Touch a Target 

81 

□ 

Push a Buzzer 

84 

□ 

Ring the Bell 

86 

□ 

Close the Door 

88 

□ 

Open the Door 

90 

□ 

Push a Ball 

92 

□ 

Kiss (with Sticky Nose Target) 

94 

□ 

Chin Rest and Freeze 

96 

□ 

Cookie Nose 

98 

□ 

Cookie Nose Flip 

100 

□ 

Hoop Jump 

102 

□ 

Jump over My Arm 

104 

□ 

Jump Through My Arms 

106 

□ 

Jump into My Arms 

108 

□ 

Figure Eight 

110 

□ 

Walking Leg Weave 

112 

□ 

On Two 

114 

□ 

Fetch Two Named Objects 

116 

□ 

Toy Cleanup 

118 

□ 

Catch a Ball 

120 

□ 

Bow Trick: Butt Balance 

122 

□ 

Crawl on Cue 

124 

□ 

Look Away 

126 

□ 

Shy 

128 

□ 

Say Your Prayers 

130 

□ 

Wrap It Up 

132 

□ 

Shell Game 

134 

□ 

Come and Go 

136 

□ 

Go Find 

137 
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Pro Tricks and Stunts 



NAME 

PAGE NOTES 


Moviemaking 

140 

□ 

Costume Acclimation 

144 

□ 

Sticky Paw on an Object 

149 

□ 

Lean In 

150 

□ 

Step Slowly 

151 

□ 

Head Shake No 

152 

□ 

Hug an Object 

154 

□ 

Send Around a Corner 

156 

□ 

Carry an Object to a Mark 

158 

□ 

Push a Shopping Cart 

159 

□ 

Steal the Handkerchief 

160 

□ 

Ride in a Wagon 

162 

□ 

Peek over a Wall 

164 

□ 

Climb in a Suitcase 

166 

□ 

Wipe Your Paws 

168 

□ 

Limp 

170 

□ 

Crash Through a Barrier 

172 


Live Performance 

176 

□ 

Core Strengthening 



and Balance Training 

184 

□ 

Jump Through My Legs 

186 

□ 

Knee Rebound 

188 

□ 

Chest Rebound 

190 

□ 

Back Stall 

192 

□ 

Foot Stall 

194 

□ 

Back Up to Feet Up 

196 

□ 

Big Ball Roll 

198 

□ 

Pull a Wagon 

200 

□ 

Jump Rope with One Turner 

202 

□ 

Jump Rope with Two Turners 

204 

□ 

Hug My Leg 

206 

□ 

Hug Me 

208 

□ 

Hide Your Head 

209 
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NAME 

PAGE NOTES 

□ 

Head Balance 

210 

□ 

Two-Paw Wave 

212 

□ 

Suhey Perondi’s 



“Blind” Hoop Jump Sequence 

214 


Dog Dancing 

220 

□ 

Back Up Around 

222 

□ 

Back Up Toward Me 

224 

□ 

Back Up Scoot 

226 

□ 

Back-Up Leg Weave 

228 

□ 

Hop Up 

230 

□ 

Dance on Two Around Me 

232 

□ 

Footsies 

234 

□ 

Criss-Cross 

236 

□ 

Touch Left, Touch Right 

238 

□ 

Cancan 

240 

□ 

Back Leg Cancan 

242 

□ 

Side Step Together 

244 

□ 

March 

246 

□ 

Over and Over 

248 

□ 

Crawl Weave 

250 


Extreme Stunts and Sports 

254 

□ 

Catch a Flying Disc 

258 

□ 

Run Around Your Legs 

261 

□ 

Throw in a Circle 

262 

□ 

Leg Vault 

264 

□ 

Back Vault 

265 

□ 

Dock Diving 

268 

□ 

Agility Tunnel 

272 

□ 

Weave Poles 

274 

□ 

Long Balance 

278 

□ 

Board Acclimation 

282 

□ 

Ride a Skateboard 

284 
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VIN NY Valentino 


STARLYTE 


Tasmanian TEX 


Big Air KODA 


Spitfire SPINELLI 


SPIDER (Larry's dog) 


Storm SHADOW 
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A 

action (on set), 147-48 
actors, meeting other, 146 
Advanced Trick Dog (TKA), 294 
A-Frame, 270 

agility training, 254,270-75 
Agility Tunnel, 272-73 
“air cookies,” 8 
air retrieve, 266 

AKC Trick Dog Program, 291-95 
American Kennel Club (AKC), 270, 291-95 
America’s Got Talent, 252-53 
Ashley Whippet Invitational, 256 
audience participation, 178,182 
aversive training, 288-89 

B 

back chaining, 78,80 
Back Leg Cancan, 242-43 
Back Stall, 192-93 
Back Up, 46-47 
Back Up Around, 222-23 
Back Up Scoot, 226-27 
Back Up to Feet Up, 196-97 
Back Up Toward Me, 224-25 
Back Vault, 265 
Back-Up Leg Weave, 228-29 
bait stick, 147 

Balance Training, Core Strengthening and, 
184-85 

barrier training exercise, 180 
basics 

break and release, 12 
capturing, 12-13, 95 
cueing, 10-12 
finishing steps, 14 
luring, 8-9,13 
marking, 9-10 
shaping, 13-14 


behavior modification, 287-89 
Belly Up (Play Dead), 42-43 
Big Ball Roll, 198-99 
Blind Fetch, 115 

“Blind” Hoop Jump Sequence, Suhey Perondi’s, 
214-15 
blocking, 148 

Board Acclimation, 282-83 
board sports, 254,280-85 
Boing, 28-29 
bond, celebrating, 6 
Bow Trick: Butt Balance, 122-23 
break and release, 12 
Break/Release, 290 
Bring an Object to B, 157 

C 

Cancan, 240-41 

Canine Freestyle, 220,252-53 

Canine Quadrille (Team Freestyle), 220 

capturing, 12-13, 95 

carrot and stick chart, 288-89 

Carry an Object to a Mark, 158 

Carson, Sara, 252-53 

casting, 146 

Catch a Ball, 120-21 

Catch a Flying Disc, 258-60 

chaining, 21 

Chest Rebound, 190-91 

Chin Rest and Freeze, 96-97 

choreography, 221 

Circle and Around, 34-35 

clicker marking, 9-10 

Climb in a Suitcase, 166-67 

Cline, Abby, 218-19 

Close the Door, 88-89 

Come and Go, 136 

Come Here, 289-90 

Conga Line, 230 

Cookie Nose, 98-99 

Cookie Nose Flip, 100-101 

Cookie Paw, 50-51 

Core Strengthening and Balance Training, 184-85 
Costume Acclimation, 144-45 
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costumes, 178 

Count to Ten, 205 

Coyne, Karin, 276 

Crash Through a Barrier, 172-73 

crate training, 286-87 

Crawl on Cue, 124-25 

Crawl on Lure, 48-49 

Crawl Weave, 250-51 

Criss-Cross, 236-37 

Crufts, 220,252 

cues and cueing, 7,10-12 

Curtis, Abigail, 254,276,277 

D 

Dance on Two Around Me, 232-33 
dancing, dog, 80, 220-21 
Dig, 169 

directed shaping, 13 
directing, 147-48 
disc dog tricks, 254,256-65 
distance, for dock diving, 266 
distance work, 66 
distraction treats, 61 
DIY platforms, 64-65 
dock diving, 254, 266-69 
Dock Dogs, 267 
Dock Diving, 268-69 
dog dancing, 80,220-21 
dog obedience cues, 289-91 
Down, 290 
drive 

increasing, 5 

types of, 5 

E 

egg carton puzzle, 297 

electronic toys, 296 

enthusiasm, cultivating, 5,7 

extreme stunts and sports, 254-57 

eye contact, 286 

eyeline, 147 

eyeline targeting, 147 


F 

feeding maze bowls, 296 
Feet Up, 70-71 
Fetch, 26-27 
fetch drive, 27 

Fetch Two Named Objects, 116-17 

Figure Eight, 21,110-11 

Find Me, 58-59 

finesse, 147 

finishing steps, 14 

Fist Bump, 24 

floor mats, indoor, 178 

focus, increasing, 5 

food drive, 5 

Foot Stall, 194-95 

Footsies, 234-35 

free shaping, 13-14,52 

G 

generalizing, 14 
Get in a Box (or Bowl), 72-73 
Get on a Perch, 74-75 
Get on a Platform, 64-67 
Go Find, 137 

H 

hand-feeding protocol, 286 
Handstand, 197 
Handstand on Your Feet, 195 
harnesses, 6 
Head Balance, 210-11 
Head Nod Yes, 153 
Head Shake No, 152-53 
Heel and Side Switch, 36-37 
Heelwork to Music (HTM), 220 
Hide Your Head, 209 
high-energy dogs, 5 
High-Five, 24 
hitting the mark, 148 
homemade puzzle toys, 296-97 
Hoop Change-up, 103 
Hoop Jump, 102-3 
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Hop Forward, 230 

Hop Up, 230-31 

Hug an Object, 154-55 

Hug Me, 208 

Hug My Leg, 206-7 

humans, trick training for, 7 

I 

Incredible Dog Challenge, 256 
indoor floor mats, 178 
Intermediate Trick Dog (TKI), 293 
International Dog Parkour Association (IDPA), 
254,276-77 

J 

jackpots, 8 
Juggling, 262 

Jump Across Platforms, 68-69 

Jump and Circle, 105 

Jump into My Arms, 108-9 

Jump on Two, 205 

Jump Over, 30-31 

Jump over My Arm, 104-5 

Jump Rope with One Turner, 202-3 

Jump Rope with Two Turners, 204-5 

Jump Through My Arms, 106-7 

Jump Through My Legs, 186-87 

K 

Kay, Larry, 142 

Kiss (with Sticky Nose Target), 94-95 
Knee Rebound, 188-89 

L 

Lean In, 150 

leashes, 6 

Leg Vault, 264 

Limp, 170-71 

live performance, 176-83 

log, training, 7 


Long Balance, 278-79 
Look Away, 126-27 
low-energy dogs, 4-5 
luring, 8-9,13 

M 

manufactured puzzle toys, 296 

March, 246-47 

mark, on set, 148 

marking, 9-10 

motivation 

increasing, 4-5 
rewards and, 9 
Moureaux, Kate, 254, 271 
movie dog lure, 95 
movie set platforms, 64 
moviemaking, 140-48 
multiple platforms, 66 
music selection, 221 

N 

names 

helping dog learn, 286 
of tricks, 11 
verbal cues with, 11 
nesting boxes, 297 

North American Diving Dogs (NADD), 267 

Nose Touch, 83 

Novice Trick Dog (TKN), 292 

O 

offering, 12-13 
onset, 146-47 
On Two, 114-15 
101 Box, 15 

Open the Door, 90-91 
Opposites, 127 
oppositional reflex, 207 
Over and Over, 248-49 
Over and Under, 249 
overheating, 178 
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p 

parkour, dog, 254, 276-79 
Paw Shake, 22-24 
pedestals, 64 
Peek over a Wall, 164-65 
Peekaboo, 18-19 
Peekaboo Sit, 20-21 

perches/perch work, 64,74-77,221. See also 
platforms 

performance area, 178 
Perondi, Chris, 176,216-17,254,256 
Perondi, Suhey, 176,214-17,254,267 
Pet Orphans project, 142 
Pick Up and Hug, 155 

platforms, 64-71,221. See also perches/perch work 
Play Dead (Belly Up), 42-43 
play drive, 5 

positive reinforcement, 288-89 

positivity, 6 

Potty Bell, 87 

praise, 4,6 

prey drive, 5 

proofing, 14 

props, 178 

Pull a Wagon, 200-201 
punishment, 287 
Puppy Push-Ups, 291 
Push a Ball, 92-93 
Push a Buzzer, 84-85 
Push a Shopping Cart, 159 
Push Any Object, 159 
puzzle boards, 296 
puzzle toys, 296-97 


Q 

Quadruped, The, 256 


R 

rehearsing, 146-47,181-82 
reinforcement, 287-89 
Reunion Scene, 157 
review, 7 
rewards, 4, 6,8-9 


Ride a Skateboard, 284-85 
Ride in a Wagon, 162-63 
Ring the Bell, 86-87 
Roll Over, 44-45 
Roll Over and Stand Up, 45 
rolling puzzle toys, 296 
rope sliders, 297 
Rotate on a Perch, 76-77 
routines, 180-81 
Run Around Your Legs, 261 
Run the Bases, 78-80 


S 

Sad Puppy, 52-53 
safety 

board, 280 
dock, 266 
filmmaker, 141 
ground rules for, 6 
for live performances, 178,180 
parkour, 276 
surf, 280 
venue, 178 
water, 266, 280 
Say Your Prayers, 130-31 
scenery, 178 
scent work, 60 
Send, 133 

Send Around a Corner, 156-57 
sending, 66,221 
sequencing a route, 158 
set, acclimation to, 146-47 
set pieces, 178 
shaping, 13-14 
Shell Game, 134-35 
short training sessions, 7 
show ring, 180 
Shy, 128-29 

Side Step Together, 244-45 
Signs, Lori, 254,281 
Sit, 289 

Sit Pretty, 38-39 

Sit Pretty on Your Feet, 195 

Sit-Stay, 290 
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skateboards, 254 

Skyhoundz, 256 

“slot machine psychology,” 8 

smooth grass, 178 

social drive, 5 

Speak, 54-55 

Spin and Twist, 32-33 

spin the bottle, 297 

Splash Dogs, 267 

spotting, 276 

Stand, 290-91 

Stay and Freeze, 221 

Steal the Handkerchief, 160-61 

Step Slowly, 151 

Sticky Paw on an Object, 149 

Sticky Target (Nose + Paw), 83 

Stunt Dog Academy, 254 

Stunt Dog Academy Dock Diving Center, 254,267 

stunt platforms, 64 

success, ending with, 7 

Sundance, Kyra, 291 

surf dog and board sports, 254,280-85 


Trick Dog Elite Performer (TKE), 295 
Trick Dog Performer (TKP), 295 
trick training 
basics of, 4-14 
benefits of, 2 
ground rules for, 6 
tube puzzle, 297 
Tug and Release, 25 
tunnel vision, 5 
Two-Paw Wave, 212-13 

U 

UFO World Cup, 256 
Ultimate Air Dogs, 267 

United States Dog Agility Association (USDAA), 270 
unwanted behavior, turning into tricks, 13 
Updog Challenge, 256 
US Disc Dog Nationals, 256 

V 

venue safety, 178 
verbal cues 
about, 11 
phasing out, 12 
vertical (dock diving), 266 
visual cues 
about, 10 

phasing out, 11-12 
voice marking, 9 
Von Muller, Omar, 174-75 


T 

Take a Bow, 56-57 
Tandem Hoop, 203 
Target Stick, 83 
Target Training, 81-83 
targets, 221 

Team Freestyle (Canine Quadrille), 220 
Throw in a Circle, 262-63 
Time Out, 40-41 
Tire Jump, 270 
toppling puzzle toys, 296 
Touch a Target, 81-83 
Touch Left, Touch Right, 238-39 
Tow a Friend, 201 
Toy Cleanup, 80,118-19 
toys, puzzle, 296-97 
training fundamentals, 286-91 
training sessions, short, 7 
Transferring, 66 


W 

Wagon Ride, 80,162-63 
Walking Leg Weave, 112-13 
Wave, 24 

Weave Poles, 270,274-75 
Which Hand?, 60-61 
Wipe Your Paws, 168-69 
World Dog Show, 220 
Wrap It Up, 132-33 
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